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CHAPTER XXXI. THE WILL. 


Mr. Tuck had been taken ill in his bed- 
room, which he seldom left now, and seldom 
allowed Mrs. Tuck to leave. However, she 
took advantage of a moment when he was 
composed and seemed asleep, to steal out 
of the room with the newspaper. 

She found Idaaloneinthe breakfast-room. 

‘‘ Has the man gone for the doctor, dear?” 

“Yes ; he went at once. Is he very ill, 
Mrs. Tuck ?” 

“ Very—I don’t think he can get over it. 
Ida dear, it was some scandal about your 
cousin.’ 

“ About—about Archie?” gasped Ida, 
| growing white as death. 

“Yes, dear; I thought I’d better tell 
you myself, as you were sure to hear of it 
soon from some one.” 

} Ida sank into a chair and looked up 
wild and scared, with a piteous appeal for 
mercy in her face. Mrs. Tuck, though she 
read her love for Archie in the look, was 

+ so moved by its misery that she impulsively 
began to discredit the report, which she had 
meant to quote as indisputable. 

\” ‘My dear child, it’s only a report in 
| that abominable poachers” paper, and it’s 
tas likely as not to be a pure invention. 
It’s perfectly disgraceful that these news- 
papers should be allowed to scatter such 

> scandals about. They might as well fling 
dynamite into a house.” 

“Ts that the paper?” asked Ida in a 

{ voice that trembled and faltered. 

“ Yes, dear ; I was going to put it into the 
fire. It’s not fit reading for you or anyone.” 

“Was it about that—that case you were 
t talking of pene Mrs. Tuck ii r 
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* Why, you had heard the report 
already !” cried Mrs. Tuck in amazement. 

“No; I hadn’t heard it. Please send 
the paper to Mrs. Pybus, and I shall write 
and explain.” 

“Tt’s not a paper to send to any decent 
house,” said Mrs. Tuck doubtfully. 

For, suppose the report really were un- 
true, and could be proved untrue to Mr. 
Tuck’s satisfaction, and before he had made 
his will ? 

‘‘ Please send it,” repeated Ida entreat- | 
ingly; “they ought to know of it to 
contradict it.” 

But there was little hope of contradic- 
tion in her tone. 

“ Well, my dear, I'll send it, if you wish, 
and if you'll write to explain.” 

“ll write—I'li write at once,” rising, 
with a longing to be alone. ¥ 

Mrs. Tuck, understanding this, said as 
she stooped to kiss her : 

“Do, dear; you can say that though 
it’s a scurrilous little paper, which lives on 4 
lies, it would be as well to contradict the 
report at once, as it may get into respect- 
able papers, and as it has so shocked and 
distressed Mr. Tuck that he is dangerously 
ill.” 

After Ida left the room, Mrs. Tuck stood 
with knitted brows wondering how Ida 
came to guess that the report referred to 
the scandal of which herself and Dick had 
talked together yesterday morning. 

‘‘She must have heard something about 
it when she was staying there ; and, if so, 
it’s true,” she concluded complacently. 
Then, to justify her complacency, she 
added : “ And, if true, it’s best she should } 
know it, and be cured of her foolish fancy 
for so worthless a scamp.” 

At this point of her meditations she was 
summoned hastily to attend Mr. Tuck, who 


had just missed her from his bedside. 
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“ Why did you leave me?” he asked in 
a tone of childish querulousness. 

“T went to make sure the man had 
gone at once for the doctor, dear.” 

“You—you think me very ill?” -he 
asked with frightened eyes fixed eagerly 
on her face ; for, generally speaking, Mrs. 
Tuck made light of his attacks. But now 
she not only thought him very ill, but 
thought it well that he should think so. 

“‘ Now, James dear, you mustn’t worry ; 
you know it’s the worst thing for you.” 

“Do I look very ill? Fetch me the 
glass.” This was a constant request of his 
in his illnesses, real or imagined, and she 
knew he wouldn’t be pacified till she had 
brought the glass to him. ‘“There’s that 
livid look!” in a terrified voice, alluding to 
a symptom once mentioned by his doctor. 

“There, dear, lie down. You're flushed 
and excited by that report.” 

He took another longlook athisface before 
he would allow her to replace the glass, and 
then lay back with a groan upon the pillow. 

“And the pupils are dilated. Don’t 
they look to you dilated ?” 

‘‘Tt’s the darkened room, that’s all.” 

“Do you think it was he spread that 
report that I was going to die?” 

“ Who ?” 

“The doctor.” 

“The doctor! Of course not. It was 
probably that young Guard, who wanted, 
as your heir, to borrow money for his 
debaucheries. He would get it on easier 
terms if it was thought he was coming 
into the property at once.” 

“Coming in for the property!” raising 
himself suddenly, in the strength of his 
excitement, into a sitting posture, and then 
sinking feebly back upon the pillow. 

‘Well, but, James, he is coming in for 
it; and, of course, he knows it, and everyone 
knows it. If you died to-morrow he could 
turn us out, and would, too, at once.” 

“You think I’m dying?” turning a 
sharp, eager, haggard look upon her. 

“T don’t think you're dying, dear ; but 
you're in a very weak and nervous state, 
and need to have your mind quite free 
from excitement and anxiety. I believe 
you would be better if your affairs were 
settled. You wouldn’t then be worried by 
the fear of this dissolute nephew of yours 
squandering away the property.” 

Mrs. Tuck, who knew her husband by 
heart, plainly thought he would be moved 
to make his will much more by his disgust 
and dread of his nephew than by his love 
for herself or Ida. 





At the moment, however, Mr. Tuck had 
no room in his mind for either motive. It 
was plain that his wife, who usually made 
light of his attacks, now thought him very 
ill indeed, and his anxiety as to who was 
to succeed him was nothing to his anxiety 
about his being so soon to be succeeded. 

When, in the French apologue, the cook 
consults the poultry about the kind of 
sauce they would prefer to be eaten with, 
his counsellors cackle unanimously that 
they don’t want to be eaten at all—which 
is declared to be beside the question. 
Similarly, it was too much to expect 
Mr. Tuck to be interested about how he was 
to be devoured, when the mere fact of his 
being about to be devoured at all was of 
such absorbing importance to him. 

Disregarding, therefore, Mrs. Tuck’s 
hints to settle his affairs (which in truth he 
had hardly heard), he said : 

“T think I had better have advice from 
London. What do you think?” 

** We can ask Dr. Kirk if he thinks it 
necessary,” she answered, a little out of 
patience. 

“JT don’t think Kirk quite understands 
my case.” 

“T could telegraph for Dr. Rainsford 
from Ryecote, if Dr. Kirk consents to 
meet him.” ; 

“What's Kirk’s consent to do with it?” 

“It’s the etiquette of the profession, dear. 
But I'll telegraph at once, if you like, as 
I know Dr. Kirk won’t be offended.” 

“T think I ought to get other advice?” 
interrogatively and irresolutely, not un- 
mindful of the expense. 

“Well, dear, I can telegraph;” then, as 
she reached the door, she turned to add, as an 
after-thought: “I may as well telegraph 
at the same time for Mr. Meade, James,” 

Mr. Meade was his solicitor. 

“Meade! What for?” 

“ We must have the report that you've 
adopted this young Guard contradicted 
before it gets into the London papers. It 
will get into them, if we don’t, for they all 
got hold of that wretched girl’s story.” 

“ But——” 

“ Now, James, I really cannot have you 
upset again to-morrow, as you were this 
morning. Another shock of that kind 
might be fatal. You can tell Mr. Meade 
how you mean to dispose of your property, 
and he can then give an authoritative con- 
tradiction to that disgraceful report. No, 
no,” as Mr. Tuck was again about to 
speak; “no, no. You may not care about 
appearing in every newspaper in England 
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as disgracefully connected with this abomin- 
able scandal; but I do, and I mean to 
stop it in the only way in which it can be 
stopped effectually.” 

Of course no one knew better than Mrs. 
Tuck that in all England you could hardly 
find a man more morbidly sensitive to public 
criticism than her husband. 

He was silenced by the horrible picture 
she conjured up before him, But, even if 
he hadn’t been silenced, he must perforce 
have been silent, since Mrs, Tuck had 
discreetly hurried from the room. 

Before she could send the telegrams, Dr. 
Kirk appeared. After answering the usual 
greetings and enquiries about the patient, 
Mrs. Tuck said pleasantly : 

“ He’s so nervous, doctor, that I know 
you'll not be offended by his wish to have 
other advice. Some doctors seem to regard 
their patients as preserves, where no one 
has a right to kill but themselves. But 
you can well afford to be generous, for you 
know our confidence in you. It’s not shaken 
in the least, I assure you; but he’s so nervous 
from a shock he had this morning that he’s 
not quite himself. You saw the story about 
that girl who tried to commit suicide ?” 

‘Miss Bompas ?” 

“Yes. Well, a paragraph appeared in 
that vile Radical Ryecote paper this morn- 
ing saying that Mr. Tuck’s nephew and 
adopted heir was her betrayer. You can 
fancy the effect it had upon him. It has, 
of course, made him most anxious to settle 
his affairs at once, and I was just going to 
telegraph for Mr. Meade to take instruc- 
tions about his will. I was at first afraid 
that the excitement might upset him, but 
on the whole I thought he would be better 
if he had this anxiety off his mind once for 
all. Don’t you think so?” 

“Certainly, Mrs, Tuck—most certainly. I 
have always thought so, and always said so, 
you willremember.” Which he had, times 
without number—at Mrs. Tuck’s suggestion. 

“And there’s another thing, doctor. 
After his affairs are settled, Mr. Meade can 
truly and authoritatively contradict the 
report before it goes farther. If it once got 
Into the London papers it would kill him.” 

“So it might—so it might, indeed,” 
murmured the doctor, nodding sagely, as 
though there were a good deal in that. 

“Then, doctor, you will reassure him 
that the excitement of giving instructions 
about his will can’t be as bad for him as 
all this worry and anxiety, and the fear to 
Open a newspaper lest he should find him- 
self gibbeted in it.” 





“Tl do what I can, Mrs. Tuck—what 
Ican. And about this other advice ?” 

“ He might have it, as a matter of form, if 
it made his mind easier, don’t you think ?” 

“Tt’s as you think, Mrs. Tuck.” 

“As I think! I think he couldn't 
possibly be in better hands. But if he 
has a fancy for a second doctor, it’s best to 
humour him, isn’t it? A bread-pill may 
work wonders if it’s gilded and expensive, 
and taken with faith.” 

*‘ And who’s the bread-pill in this case, 
Mrs. Tuck ?” he asked, laughing uneasily 
between the fear that it might be a Kings- 
ford rival and the hope that it might be a 
London celebrity. 

“Tt’s for you to prescribe it, doctor. I 
think I have heard you say that Dr. 
Rainsford, of Ryecote, was a clever man ?” 

“He stands first among our local prac- 
titioners.” 

Mrs. Tuck, however, disregarding the hint 
to have in London advice, replied promptly: 

“Then perhaps you would be kind 
enough to arrange for a consultation with 
him, doctor ?” 

Dr. Kirk, having thus got plain, though 
implicit instructions—made up in “the 
gilded pill” manner—went upstairs to the 
patient to carry them out. Not having, 
however, Mrs. Tuck’s art of putting things, 
he contrived to produce the reverse effect 
of that intended by his prompter. 

After examining and cross-examining 
the patient in the precise way and words 
used a hundred times before, he put on 
an air of ominous solemnity, and informed 
Mr. Tuck that he must have had some 
shock that morning—bad news, perhaps ? 

Mr. Tuck, astonished by his sagacity, 
admitted that he had been so shocked, and 
explained how. 

Then the doctor informed him, with the 
delicacy of a judge assuming the black 
cap, that such another shock would be 
fatal, and that he must avoid agitation of 
all kinds at all risks. He then proceeded 
to explain that he meant by “ such another 
shock” a repetition of the scandalous 
report in other papers, which might be 
prevented by an authoritative announce- 
ment that he had settled his affairs very 
differently from the ‘‘ Ryecote Rights of 
Man ” version of his will. 

Not one word of this clumsy explana- 
tion did Mr. Tuck heed, or even hear. He 
was absorbed by the horror of the 
announcement that the slightest agitation 
in his present state would be fatal. He 
lay still, fearful even of moving, looking 
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up into the doctor’s face with the be- 
wildered expression of one who only half 
realises the horrors he hears. 

“Do you mean it’s my only chance— 
absolute quiet?” he gasped at length. 

“‘ Freedom from agitation, my dear sir— 
freedom from agitation.” 

“But it is achance ; I may get better if 
I’m not worried ?” 

“No doubt, no doubt. What you want, 
my dear sir, is not medicine, but freedom 
from anxiety and excitement.” 

After pondering a little upon this, Mr. 
Tuck made a most unexpected application 
of the advice. 

“ Doctor, might I ask you to see Mrs, 
Tuck at once, and prevent her telegraphing 
for Mr. Meade?” 

“ But, my dear sir——’ 

** Pray see her at once, or she will have 
sent the telegram,” he cried excitedly. 

“T think, Mr. Tuck—I think, my dear 
sir——” 

Here Mr. Tuck in his excitement raised 
himself on his elbow to reach the bell-rope. 

“ There, there, let me assist you, my dear 
sir. So,” for Mr. Tuck would have fallen 
feebly back but for the doctor’s support. 

Will you——” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear sir, I’m going; pray 
don’t excite yourself,” 

And the unfortunate doctor had to re- 
turn to announce to Mrs, Tuck, as the 
result of his mission, that he had thoroughly 
frightened her husband, not into, but out of 
all thought of making his will. 

“He desires me to ask you not to tele- 
graph for Mr. Meade.” 

“ Not to telegraph forhim! Buti have. 
Didn’t youexplaintohim, doctor, thatit’s the 
only way to stop this abominable report ? ” 

“T tried, my dear madam, but he mis- 
understood me a little, and thought I had 
forbidden any kind of agitation.” 

“T think, then, you had better explain 
yourself a little more clearly, doctor, and 
prepare him for Mr. Meade’s visit,” said 
Mrs: Tuck with evident annoyance. 

“Tl try, madam, I'll try; but I am 
afraid——” 

‘*T really can’t imagine how you’ve con- 
trived to upset him so,” interrupted Mrs. 
Tuck with growing petulance. ‘“ Before 
you saw him he quite agreed with me that 
Mr. Meade should be sent for at once.” 

“It was a mere misunderstanding, Mrs. 
Tuck, I assure you.” 

“Then pray set it right,” snappishly. 

Thus the unhappy doctor had to return on 
the forlorn hope of persuading Mr. Tuck that 


? 





to make his will at once would have a seda- 
tive effect upon his nervous horror of death. 

“Mrs. Tuck had already telegraphed for 
Mr. Meade, my dear sir, by my advice,” he 
blurted out nervously ; adding, in answer 
to Mr. Tuck’s look of bewilderment: “I 
thought if your affairs were settled ——” 

“Tm dying?” clutching feebly at the 
doctor’s sleeve. 

“ T hope not—I think not, my dear sir. I 
am sure you would soon be better if your 
will were made, and all anxiety about a pro- 
vision for Mrs. Tuck were off your mind.” 

“It’s not on my mind at all,” ho 
answered fretfully, a shrewd suspicion 
occurring to him that his wife had insti- 
gated the doctor to worry him into making 
his will, 

His will once made, it would be her 
interest that he should die; whereas, if he 
gave her distinctly to understand that the 
making of his will was contingent on his 
recovery, she and the doctor would do all 
they could to keep him alive. Yet nothing 
could have exceeded the unwearying, un- 
murmuring, unremitting attention of Mrs, 
Tuck to him up to this. 

“ And there is that report,” feebly per- 
sisted the baffled doctor, “that report 
about your nephew being your adopted 
heir. If your will were made it could be 
contradicted by Mr. Meade.” 

This feeble plea left no doubt at all in 
Mr. Tuck’s mind that the doctor had got 
instructions from Mrs. Tuck, not only as to 
terrifying him, but as to the very mode of 
terrifying him, into making his will. 

“ Why shouldn’t Meade contradict it 
without my being worried in this way?” 
he cried with extreme irritability. ‘“ You 
say the least agitation may be fatal, and 
yet you want to worry me with lawyers 
and business.” 

“A shock, my dear sir; I only said a 
sudden shock like——” 

“As I’m so ill I think I should have 
other advice, if you don’t object.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Tuck, if you wish it,” 
replied the doctor stiffly. ‘ Mrs. Tuck 
suggested a consultation with Dr. Rains- 
ford, of Ryecote.” 

“T should like advice from London,” 
said Mr. Tuck with unusual decision in his 
voice. He preferred a doctor of his own 
choosing to one suggested by Mrs. Tuck, 
who would probably be coached up by her 
as Dr. Kirk evidently had been. 

‘*‘ That would be much the best, my dear 
sir,” said the doctor eagerly with restored 
good-humour. “ There’s Dr. Darcy, he’s 
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a specialist in nervous disorders ; I should 
decidedly recommend him.” 

Mr. Tuck, having thought over this for 
a little, asked, with a relapse into his 
feebleness and irresolution : 

“What would his fee probably be, 
doctor ?” 

“T should say, certainly not more than a 
hundred guineas at the outside, my dear sir.” 

Mr. Tuck almost groaned. 

“Tf I’m not better to-morrow, I will 
think about it,” he said plaintively. 

The doctor, leaving him soon after, had 
to report his failure to Mrs. Tuck, who, 
being better prepared for it now, had the 
sense and self-command to conceal her 
irritation. She didn’t express it even to 
Mr. Tuck when she rejoined him. 

“Tve telegraphed for a nurse, James, 
as Martha is quite worn out,” she said ; 
but made no allusion to her telegraph- 
ing for Mr. Meade. Nor did Mr. Tuck. 
Fearful of the least discomposure, he was 
not likely to meet a quarrel halfway. 

Mr. Meade, who was away when the 
telegram reached his office, did not turn up 
at The Keep until late in the evening, which, 
as Mrs. Tuck informed him, was unfortu- 
nate, since her poor dear husband was hardly 
now in a state to attend to business. 

However, she could tell Mr. Meade his 
wishes as to the disposal of his property, 
which Mr. Meade might put into due legal 
form, leaving Mr. Tuck the mere trouble of 
hearing the will read over and of signing 
it. Then Mrs. Tuck dictated a will which 
left everything to Ida, with the exception 
of a really moderate provision for herself. 

While Mr. Meade was draughting this, 
Mrs. Tuck returned to prepare her poor 
dear husband to sign it. 

“Mr. Meade has come, James.” 

“T shall not see him. I’ve not sent for 
him. You want to worry me to death, 
but my death won’t benefit you,” he cried 
in an outburst of unexpected anger, which 
had been brewing all day. 

“Your death would benefit me, since I 
would, I believe, come in for a third of 
your property; but I don’t want more than 
that, or as much as that. I want you to make 
some provision for Ida, that is all,” said 
Mrs, Tuck, with a cutting kind of coolness 
which cowed and somewhat abashed him. 

“Tm not fit to attend to business; you 
know very well I’m not. The doctor said the 
least agitation or exertion might be fatal.” 

_ ‘You've only to hear the will read and 
sign it, if you approve of it. I’ve told Mr. 
Meade what your wishes were, as you've 


expressed them again and again to me; 
and he has written them out, and will read 
them over to you, and you need do 
nothing but sign it.” 

“Let him leave it. I sha’n’t see him ; 
I won’t see him. I shall sign it when I 
get better. I promise you, if I get better, 
to sign it,” to give her distinctly to un- 
derstand that her interests were rather on 
the side of his life than of his death—a 
piece of crafty diplomacy which had been 
much in his mind all day. 

“ But if you don’t get better, Ida will be 
left without a penny, and that nephew, as the 
paper truly said——” Here she was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door. ‘Come in.” 

“The nurse, please, ma'am,” said the 
servant, ushering in Mrs. Bompas. 

Mrs. Bompas, having been not un- 
naturally taken for the expected nurse, 
was at once shown up, according to Mrs. 
Tuck’s direction, to the room. 

“You're the nurse?” said Mrs, Tuck 
doubtfully, as Mrs. Bompas looked rather 
of the Gamp species than of the new school 
of nurses. Mrs. Bompas, who was in a 
highly sensitive stage of intoxication, was 
so grievously affronted, that her manner 
changed in a moment from deprecating 
servility to aggressive insolence. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am, I’m no 
more a nurse than yourself, nor as much— 
nor as much now !” facing Mrs. Tuck with 
arms defiantly akimbo. “I’m the mother 
of that poor girl who was driven to drown 
herself by your nephew——” 

“Oh, you’re the mother of that creature,” 
interrupted Mrs. Tuck, with a scorching 
scorn in her voice. Whereupon Mrs. 
Bompas, raising her voice to a shrill scream, 
and advancing so threateningly to the side 
of the bed, that Mr. Tuck, in his nervous- 
ness, really expected to be shot or stabbed, 
poured out a flood of drunken abuse, 
intermingled with threats. 

Mrs. Tuck rang the bell frantically, and 
sent for the footman to have her dragged 
out of the room and out of the house. Mrs. 
Bompas, hearing the order, grew more and 
more violent, shook her fist alternately in 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuck’s faces, defied any one 
to lay a finger upon her, and when the 
footman appeared, made such a vicious and 
sturdy resistance, that another footman had 
to be sent for before she could be dragged 
out of the room. 

The shock of this disgusting and alarming 
scene stunned Mr. Tuck. He lay quite 
still, and seemingly insensible, with eyes 





half closed, for some hours after. He 
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seemed to drink mechanically the brandy 
forced between his lips, and to be uncon- 
scious of everything said or done to him. 
At last he woke up suddenly, and asked 
in a clear, strong voice, very unlike ‘his 
usual quavering and querulous tone : 

“Is she gone—that woman ?” 

“ Yes, dear, long ago. You're better now?” 

“She said he was going to marry her 
daughter ?” 

“ Yes, dear. 
her, James.” 

“Is Meade gone ?” 

“Of course, dear. I couldn’t think of 
troubling you with business after such a 
scene, 

“Tf he’s written that will out, I'll sign it 
—I'll sign it now,” eagerly. “ I’m not going 
to die. It’s not that. ButTll signit. I 
should feel better if it was signed.” 

“Very well, dear. I shall have Dick 
and the butler called up to witness it, and 
meantime I'll read it over to you.” 

Having given orders for the two wit- 
nesses to be called up, Mrs. Tuck read out 
the will, which he seemed to listen to with 
intelligent attention. However, he made 
no remark upon it, but was childishly 
impatient for the witnesses, one of whom, 
Dick, was unconscionably slow in appear- 
ing. In fact, he fell asleep after the first 
summons, and had to be called again. 

At last he appeared, looking much 
aggrieved. 

“T want you to witness my will.” 

“Very happy, I’m sure,” murmured 
Dick sleepily. 

“ Let me help you to sit up, dear,” said 
Mrs. Tuck, about to put her arm around him. 

“No, thank you,” he said fretfully, “I 
can sit up quite well by myself,” so pro- 
testing against what the will suggested— 
that he was dying. By a violent effort he 
got into a sitting posture, but before Mrs. 
Tuck could support him with her arm, he 
fell back with a gasp—dead. 


I shouldn’t worry about 





ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 

THE nomad instinct is strong in human 
nature, and ought naturally to be strongest 
amongst those Magyars who, not many 
centuries ago, were a nation of nomads. 
The marvel, therefore, is not that Arminius 
Vambéry should have been an entiusiast 
in wandering, but that, beginning life as 
he did, he should have been able to wander 
to such good purpose. For he had abso- 
lutely no advantages to start with. 





Nobody could have been more heavily 
handicapped for life’s race. His family was 
very poor; and his father dying when he 
was a babe, his mother married again, 
hoping the stepfather might be helpful in 
bringing up her first husband’s orphans. 
She was disappointed; and the elder 
children were turned adrift as soon as they 
were able to do anything. Arminius, being 
lame, was kept at home till he was twelve, 
and so got some schooling, his wonderful 
memory and his love of languages astonish- 
ing his masters. He used even to learn by 
heart long pieces of Latin, of which language 
he as yet knew nothing; butall his school 
aptitude did not save him from being ap- 
prenticed to a ladies’ dressmaker, a light 
business suitable to a lame lad. 

This, however, was too much for him. 
“When I had got so far,” he says, “ as to be 
able to stitch two bits of muslin together, 
a feeling overcame me that Dame Fortune 
had something better in store for me.” 

He ran away, and got the village inn- 
keeper to take him as boot-cleaner, super- 
numerary waiter, and tutor to his only son. 
This could not have been very pleasant 
work ; especially when, boylike, he got 
zealous about his pupil’s advancement, and 
the lad, older and stronger than his teacher, 
gave him a good thrashing. He held on, 
however, till he had saved the vast sum of 
eight florins, and then he put himself to the 
gymnasium of St. George, near Pressburg. 

His life there was hard enough. His 
eight florins he spent in books, and lived on 
the charity of seven families, who each gave 
him once a week a dinner, and also a big 
slice of bread for breakfast and another for 
lunch. For clothes he had the cast-off suits 
of the richer boys ; but, instead of snubbing 
or neglecting him, his professors took extra 
pains with one who had passed second in 
the head form in Latin, and who soon 
began to talk Latin with fluency. Before 
long he learnt all that was to be learned 
at St. George’s, and at the age of fourteen 
moved to Pressburg, and entered himself at 
the high school. This was arash step. There 
were no kind families there who, knowing 
all about him, were willing to give him 
meals. He had, like some of the traditional 
Greek philosophers, to work half-time as 
a servant that he might go to school the 
other half. Then he tried pupils—‘ the 
she-cooks, chambermaids, and other in- 
dividuals thirsting for knowledge.” One 
can well believe that “every stone of the 
pavement of that beautiful town by the 
blue Danube, could it but speak, might 
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tell some tale of misery that I endured 
there. But youth,” he says with that 
cheerfulness which is the key to all his 
success, “is able to bear anything and 
everything.” All this time he was com- 
bining hard work, such as would have made 
most Jacks very dull' boys indeed, with 
abundance of play. His fare was bread 
and water; yet he grew up sturdy, 
getting quite the better of his lameness, 
and was “ the life and soul of all fun and 
mischief in the schoolroom, and out of it.” 
When the holidays began, off he went, 
without a kreutzer in his pocket, on a 
ramble to Vienna, or Prague, or some other 
notable place. When he came up with 
a waggon or carriage he would begin a 
good-humoured talk, and so make sure of 
a lift. At night he always made for the 
parsonage of the nearest village, and began 
to talk Latin to the priest. This ensured 
him bed and board and a trifle to carry 
him on his road, and, “by a few neatly- 
turned compliments to the housekeepers, I 
generally succeeded in having my bag 
filled with provisions for the next day.” 
On this he moralises in his peculiar 
English, quaint from the very pains which 
he takes with it: “Truly politeness and 
a cheerful disposition are precious coins 
current in every country ; they stand at a 
high premium with young and old, with 
men and women ; and he who has them at 
his disposal may very well call himself 
rich, though his purse be empty.” 

Besides what he learnt at school he was, 
all this time, teaching himself. When he 
began a new language he was never 
satisfied till he could learn a hundred 
words a day. At sixteen he knew Greek 
and Latin, French, German, and Slav, 
besides his native Magyar; and then he 
at once fell upon the other branches of the 
Aryan family—the English, Danish, and 
other Germanic tongues; the Russian, 
Servian, and the rest of the Slavonic 
languages. ‘It was all vanity,” he says. 
“T had no idea of ever making use of all 
this knowledge.” He had meant to be a 
doctor or village lawyer; but he found he 
could master a language so easily and get 
so praised for his proficiency, that he went 
quite out of the groove. By-and-by 
people got tired of his spoutings of poetry 
of all nations, gesticulating at the same 
time in the most emphatic manner. It 
was whispered that he was off his head, 
and his enthusiasm cost him his place as 
teacher. Nothing daunted, he at once 
took up Turkish, which is as much akin to 





Magyar as, say, Dutch to Danish. He 
could not afford a dictionary, and so had to 
blunder on through a little selection-book 
with literal translations in German. So 
slender was his stock of words that he 
sometimes found out he had been wrong all 
through after he had patiently worked 
through a big volume. 

At last, however, he was able, being then 
in his twentieth year, to read and under- 
stand a short Turkish poem ; and then he 
would tarry no longer, but, getting help—he 
does not tell us how—from Baron Joseph 
Eétvés, he started for Galacz with little 
more than a knapsack bursting with books. 

A man who can talk a dozen languages 
must always be a somebody amid the 
polyglot crowd that fills the deck of a 
Lower Danube steamer; and when the 
dinner-bell rang, one of his admirers was 
pretty sure to get hold of the youthful 
prodigy and bring him a ticket. Failing 
this, Arminius would hang about the 
kitchen reciting Tasso or Petrarch—the 
cooks are almost all Italians—and thereby 
winning a good plate of macaroni, followed 
by a slice of meat. The “Mille grazie, 
signore,” with which this was received 
meant, he tells us with perfect naiveté: 
“May I come again in the evening?” 
“Come whenever you like,” would be the 
laughing reply, and so he lived well, at no 
cost to himself, all through the voyage. 

After Galacz he devoted himself chiefly 
to Turks, talking whenever he had the 
chance, and watching with breathless at- 
tention their demeanour at prayers, even 
to the motion of their lips as they shaped 
the to them unintelligible Arabic words. 
The Turks received him very graciously— 
he always has a good word for this much 
abused people. They had a notion that the 
Magyars were ripe for conversion en masse 
to Islam, and they fancied that this very in- 
telligent youth might be the first fruits. He 
had the best of it during a storm; for, 
while his Ottoman friends filled the brief 
intervals of their sea-sickness with appeals 
to Allah, he looked at it all through a halo 
of poetry, thought of Camoens, and Byron, 
and Tegner’s Frithjof, and talks of the ship 
“dancing up and down the mountain-like 
waves like a nimble gazelle.” 


But, despite a carpet which a Turk had 


given him, he got chilled to the bone with 
the cold rain, and could not walk about, 
owing to the heap of ropes, arms, baggage, 
and prostrate forms. Aft it was all clear, 
with only one passenger parading in soli- 
tary grandeur, “ How to get hold of him?” 
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Arminius looked, and, guessing at his 
nationality, began repeating the Henriade. 
The bait took ; it was so ‘‘ bizarre” to hear 
Voltaire’s lines coming from among a heap 
of Turks. The first-class passenger edged 
nearer, and soon began talking. He was 
a Belgian secretary of legation, and the 
young Hungarian found his friendship very 
useful by-and-by. 

At first life was rather hard in the 
Turkish capital. His Hungarian hat at- 
tracted an exiled compatriot, who shared 
with him his one room. “I couldn’t sleep,” 
says Vambéry, “and all of a sudden I 
became aware that now one, and again the 
other of my boots were moving about by 
themselves.” “Do sleep!” groaned his 
friend in reply to his repeated questions. 
“Tt’s nothing but rats playing.” Before 
long he got rather better quarters at the 
Magyar (exiles’) club. They lent him the 
tricolour for a coverlet, the secretary 
saying: ‘Friend, this flag has fired the 
hearts of many ; wrap yourself up in it ; 
dream of glorious battle-fields; maybe it 
will keep you warm too.” But aman must 


eat as well as sleep, and happily Arminius 
had many strings to his linguistic bow. 
He soon found a German who wanted 


to learn Danish, and began reading An- 
dersen with him. Then a rich young 
Turk came to learn French, or rather to 
play at learning it, and next our Hungarian 
was installed in the family of Hussein 
Daim Pasha, as teacher of his son, Hassan 
Bey. It was the very thing he wanted. 
* Oriental quiet and Turkish comfort, the 
dignified and patriarchal air of the whole 
house,” were in striking contrast with his 
beggarly quarters at Pera, and there was a 
worthy old Anatolian Vekilkhardj (major- 
domo) who taught the novice how to sit, 
yawn, sneeze, and carry his head and 
hands with propriety. A Bagdad mollah, 
too, Ahmed Effendi, “a man of rare gifts, 
vast reading, ascetic life, and boundless 
fanaticism,” took him in hand, thinkin 
that, as his pasha called him Reshid (the 
bravely discreet), he must be very near con- 
version. By him he was taught Persian, 
and gradually shaped into a thorough 
Asiatic. Ahmed had been all through the 
Crimean war as a Ghazi (warrior zealot), 
fighting bare-headed and _bare-footed, 
always to the front, never laying down 
sword and lance, save when, five times a 
day, he said his prayers. 

No wonder such intercourse strengthened 
Vambéry’s boyish longing to see the Far 
East ; and no wonder he liked the Turks, 
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for in what other European capital, in the 
year of grace 1860, would an unknown, 
poverty-stricken stranger “have won his 
way, solely by dint of his eagerness to 
learn, and his willingness to teach, to the 
most distinguished circles ? ” 

‘In the West there are plenty of pro- 
tectors and patrons, but the easy affability 
of Turks in high position, the utter 
absence of all pride or overbearing super- 
ciliousness, are here wholly wanting.” 
Your Turk, whatever be his faults (and 
they are many), is a practical believer in 
that equality before God of which we 
talk so much. He likes wealth, because it 
brings pleasures ; but the want of it never 
makes him think the less of a man who 
has really something in him. 

But learning how to behave as a Turk, 
and how to talk as a Persian, did not fill 
up all his time. He kept translating and 
sending to the Hungarian Academy por- 
tions of those voluminous histories which 
the Sultans, who always took a chronicler 
about with them, have left behind. He 
became philological, too, and sought, by 
studying Eastern Turkish, to get at the 
mother-tongue of the Turanian Magyar; 
and with such success that the grateful 
Hungarian Academy made him a corre- 
sponding member, and offered him a thou- 
sand florins (paper; only six hundred in 
silver) to help him on his journey to 
Central Asia. They also gave him a grand 
Latin letter of recommendation to all 
sultans, khans, and beys, which he pru- 
dently left behind in Stamboul, and after 
spending six months and nearly half his 
six hundred florins in visiting shrines, 
interviewing Bokharist pilgrims, and other- 
wise fitting himself to support the cha- 
racter of a hadji (holy pilgrim), who, 
having done Mecca and the holy places of 
the West, was now anxious to visit those in 
the Far East, he started, his Turkish friends 
doing all they could to dissuade him, back- 
ing up their picture of the dangers of the 
way with the prayer, “ Allah akillar” (God 
lend him reason), Of course, he did not 
confide his whole plan to them. They got 
him firmans for his route through Turkish 
territory, and private recommendations to 
the Turkish embassy at Teheran ; and that 
far, at any rate, he was to travel in state 
as Reshid Effendi. His Effendiship stood 
him in good stead, énabling him to frighten 
off the Kurds who were hungering to spoil 
his Armenian fellow-travellers. Much as 
he likes the Turks, he never blinks the 
fact that their provincial government 1s 
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horrible. In an Armenian village he 
asked : “ Why don’t you get help from the 
Governor of Erzeroum?” ‘ Because he’s 
at the head of the robbers. God alone, 
and his representative on earth, the Russian 
Tzar, can help us.” And such a Russophobe 
as Vambéry would not have added, “The 
poor people were certainly right in this,” 
had he been able anyhow to persuade him- 
self that they were wrong. 

Persia, with its bazaars full of all the 
varied throng of Eastern life; its people, 
so polished on the surface, yet so savage 
below; its ruins; its mystery-plays, at 
which the spectators change in a moment 
from loud laughter to weeping and beating 
their breasts; delighted him immensely. 
He saw Ispahan, now sadly decayed, the 
huge meidan, where Shah Abbas used to 
review his troops, empty, yet the popu- 
lation cultured, “the shoemakers, tailors, 
and little shopkeepers knowing by heart 
hundreds of verses of their best poets.” 
What a strange thing for one who had 
narrowly escaped being a man-milliner at 
Pressburg, to be going about capping lines 
of Saadi and Hafiz with tradesmen at 
Ispahan and Shiraz! At this latter place he 
half threw off the Turk, finding a Swedish 
physician, whom he at first mystified by 
coming to him as a mollah sent for his 
conversion. “I know what that means, 
good mollah,” said the Swede, offering him 
a few piastres; and on their being indig- 
nantly refused, he added: ‘ Well, I can’t 
afford any more. You are harder to satisfy 
than most of your sort.” This led to an 
explanation, and to a close three months’ 
friendship, during which Shiraz suffered 
severely from an earthquake, and its wine- 
bibbing, excitable mob, thinking Heaven 
was angry with them for letting infidels 
live in their midst, came very near tearing 
down the Swede’s house and killing its 
inmates. It is notable, by the way, that, 
just as an Englishman in one part of 
Germany is often taken for a German of 
another part, but mever succeeds in 
escaping detection in the most rural part 
of Northern France, so, while Vambéry 
easily passed himself off as a Turk among 
Turcomans and Tartars, the sharp-sighted 
Persian villagers were always finding him 
out. They never betrayed him, though, 
“for, such is their Shi-ite hatred of the 
Sunnite Central Asians that nothing 
pleases them more than to see them 
lmposed upon.” No wonder they hate the 
Sunnite faith, for not only do its Turco- 
man professors harry their villages and 





carry them into slavery, but also they 
destroy the grand remains at Persepolis 
and elsewhere—for which the modern 
Persian, though he attributes them all to 
Solomon and Djemshid, has great reve- 
rence. The Turcoman, on the contrary, 
often breaks down a grand column for 
the sake of the few ounces of lead with 
which the stones are bonded together. 

After a very pleasant time at the 
Teheran embassy, our traveller started in 
good earnest as a hadji. He had taken 
care to make friends with all the Tartar 
pilgrims who passed through the city, and 
so deeply impressed were they with his 
kind attentions—doubly kind to men who 
were ill looked on by the Shi-ite natives— 
that a rumour soon got about of his being 
a veritable dervish in disguise. Hence he 
was warmly welcomed by a band of specially 
holy (and unsavoury) Tartar dervishes 
on their way back from Mecca, and the 
hardest trial that befell him all through was 
to submit to the embraces of these filthy, 
vermin-eaten saints. 

The country between Teheran and Khiva 
is in great part desert—not all the dull 
sort of desert we think of, for those 
primeval seas had their rocky borders, 
which rise like a succession of Cheddar 
cliffs out of the sand, and make part of the 
way very romantic. Saints though they 
were, our party had more than their share 
of desert, owing to the need of giving a 
wide berth to the Tekke Turcomans—of 
whom the Russians have since given a 
good account—these people being such des- 
peradoes that the proverb says: ‘They 
would sell the Prophet himself if they got 
hold of him.” 

Wherever they went, the saints were in 
high repute, the blessed dust of Mecca and 
Medinah being supposed to cling to them, 
and to do those who touched them almost 
as much good as if they had made the 
pilgrimage themselves. They were never 
in want of such food as the nomads had to 
give. Good store of everything filled their 
scrip, just as it did that of the barefooted 
friar in the old song. One khan at 
Gomuthtepe had, alone and on foot, cap- 
tured three Persians, and driven them 
eight miles into slavery. They wero sold 
while the holy men were there, and a tithe 
of the price was religiously handed to them. 

These Turcomans are not Mongols. 
One might take them for Norsemen, “ with 
their manly forms, short riding-coats, blue 
eyes, defiant looks, and fair hair falling in 
curls on their shoulders.” 
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It was anxious work, in the most 
dangerous parts, travelling “in the pitchy 
darkness,” the camels being tied nose and 
tail to prevent any breaking away. By 
day they rested, partly because of the heat 
(it was May), partly because by day there 
was more fear of being attacked. In one 
place they came upon some ruins, which 
the Turcomans believe to be those of the 
Kaaba, which a lame blue devil (ancestor 
of the Goklen tribe) kept pulling down as 
fast as it was built. Wherefore Allah 
moved it to Mecca. And ever since there 
has been bitter war between the Goklens 
and the rest of the Turcomans. Once 
or twice they were terribly off for 
water, and once, indeed, would have 
perished had not the kervanbashi (caravan- 
leader) come upon a cache which he 
had stored away on a previous journey. 
Another time they were half the night in 
a salt quaking bog, not daring to move for 
fear of getting swallowed up. This was un- 
pleasant, for tiie pungent soda smell made 
their heads dizzy. Before they .got to 
Khiva the sand was so hot that even the 
most hardened had to fasten leather round 
their feet. A Russian army which crossed 
the same place ten years later found the 
thermometer rise to one hundred and fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit in the sun. Khiva, 
with its gardens, and cupolas, and towers, 
looked beautiful after the weary desert; 
but it was disquieting to hear that the 
khan was sharper than ever upon strangers 
—had quite lately, with no fear of England 
before his eyes, made a slave of a Mahome- 
dan prince from India, who had come there 
on his travels. Arminius, however, was 
not to be daunted. He went in with the 
rest, singing telkins (hymns) as lustily as 
if they had been a party of Salvationists, 
the people pressing round to kiss their tat- 
tered rags, offering them bread and dried 
fruit, and greeting them with “ Aman 
essen gheldinghiz” (“ Happily arrived”), 
With his knack of making friends every- 
where, our traveller went straight to one 
Shukrullah Bey, who had been ten years 
ambassador at Stamboul, and, when asked : 
‘What, in Adlah’s name, can have made you 
leave Stamboul, that earthly Paradise, to 
come to these wilds?” he fearlessly replied, 
‘*T’m a dervish of the Nakishbend order, and 
my pir” (spiritual chief) “sent me to 
the Bokhara shrines. A murid ” (novice) 
‘‘is bound, you know, to obey his pir’s 
commands.” He was not found out, 
though he had twice audience of the khan, 
whom he blessed in true pilgrim style, 





coupling his blessing with ‘‘thanks to 
Allah that the sight of his majesty’s 
blessed beauty more than made up for all 
the dangers of the journey.” His majesty’s 
appearance was not prepossessing. ‘“ Ever 
feature betrayed the debauched, dull- 
minded, inhuman tyrant; eyes sunken, 
lips pallid-white, voice shaky.” And when 
we read of the sacks of heads, the bringers 
of which received robes of honour, and 
the eye-gouging and other fearful tortures 
on the old men of three hundred Turco- 
man prisoners (the younger were sold as 
slaves), enacted before Vambéry’s eyes, we 
cannot feel altogether sorry that the 
Russians have got hold of Khiva. 

From Khiva to Bokhara there was more 
desert, but with a Kalenter Khane (inn for 
dervishes, who are the same as our Arabian 
Nights’ friends, the Calenders) every now 
and then, and Tartar villages here and 
there, in one of which a fair was being 
held on horseback, a mounted milk-seller 
managing topour a drink down her mounted 
customer’s throat. A Kirghiz woman, 
whom they asked how she liked this 
wandering life, said: ‘‘ We must move about, 
as sun, stars, and everything are doing— 
only the dead and idle mollahs” (clergy) 
“like you can stay in one place.” 

At Bokhara they had lodging in a 
spacious tree-shaded convent, in plan much 
like a college at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and, as the Emir has no more power over 
the convent than the mayor of Oxford has 
over the colleges, Vambéry felt safe. He 
was struck with the beauty and wealth of 
the bazaar, and the concourse of all kinds 
of men who thronged it. During his whole 
stay in this dervish-ridden city he was 
persecuted by spies, whom, however, he 
set at defiance, always taking the chief seat 
as a dervish should, and gaining great 
respect among the people by his fine rosary 
and bigturban. Worse than the spies were 
the rishte (Filaria medinensis), a thread- 
like worm that forms under the skin, and 
has to be pulled out to the length often of 
several yards, and woe betide you if it 
breaks in the process. I remember read- 
ing of something of the sort in South 
America, but not so bad as the rishte. 

One grand difference between Khiva and 
Bokhara was, that at the former everybody 
was lavish of gifts. The khan wanted to 
give Vambéry twenty gold pieces, but he 
replied ; ‘‘ A dervish must not be cumbered 
with worldly wealth.” He then begged to 
offer an ass for the journey. ‘That I will 
accept,” said the Hungarian ; “ but let it 
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be a white one, so that I may fitly visit the 
holy places.” At Bokhara everybody was 
glad to listen to their hymns and prayers, 
but no one gave them a single coin. Hence, 
after a little more than a fortnight, they 
pushed on to Samarcand, no longer through 
the desert, but through fields and past 
populous villages. Here there are over one 
hundred shrines to be visited, among them 
the mosque of Timur, with the great green 
stone on which was his throne, Indeed, 
Samarcand, possibly the oldest city in the 
world, is full of grand buildings, mostly 
decaying, but some of them quite new, for 
it is still a great centre of holiness—a 
place where merit may be won by building 
a mosque or a college for dervishes, or by 
restoring a tomb. The Emir, who lives 
half his time at Bokhara, half at Samar- 
cand, was a pleasing contrast to him of 
Khiva, very pleasant to look on, but very 
suspicious, Vambéry had a bad quarter of 
an hour during his audience ; but he dexter- 
ously disarmed suspicion, and managed to 
get, instead of the death-warrant which he 
feared, a robe of state and a sum of money. 
And now there were two courses open to 
him. He could either return by Yar- 
kand, Thibet, and Cashmere, even taking 
Komul and Pekin on the way, or he 
could get quickly back to Teheran by way of 
Herat. I cannot understand how, being so 
far on the road, he should have turned his 
back on all the wonders of China. Prob- 
ably he feared, what his fellow dervishes 
feared for him—want of means ; among the 
heathen Chinee he could not hope for any- 
thing to fill his pilgrim’s scrip. It was 
hard work saying good-bye to his fellow 
dervishes; his heart, he tells us, nearly 
broke at having to practise double-dealing 
on men who, in perils of all kinds, had 
proved themselves real friends. They 
handed him to a party who were going by 
way of Herat to Mecca, and, “all crying 
like very children,” he set out, being joined 
on the march by a whole caravan of 
Persian slaves, returning home after being 
ransomed by their friends. 

The sad stories of these people—a father 
giving his all to buy his son, and then father 
and son being fallen on by another horde 
when they were almost at their village; a 
son coming to buy his mother, who was 
priced at twenty gold pieces, and finding 
the sum suddenly raised to forty, because 
the captors found the ransomer was a son 
and speculated on his filial affection— 
are enough to make us thankful that 

tussia is putting a stop to these horrors. 





Saddest of all was the man who had lost 
wife, sister, and six children. Wearily, 
for over a year, he sought them through 
Khiva and Bokhara; and when he found 
their whereabouts, wife, sister, and two 
youngest children had died of hardship ; 
and of the four surviving children, the 
two elder had blossomed into beautiful 
girls, and were therefore far above his means 
to buy back, and he had to be content with 
only two of his family. And yet there is 
a deal of kindness in these Turcomans. 
One night, after having been for hours 
reading aloud their own heroic ballads to a 
group of these wild children of the desert, 
Vambéry fell asleep, and was awakened by 
a scorpion-bite on his toe. He screamed 
out, and the Turcoman lying next him 
at once bandaged his foot till he nearly cut 
into the flesh, and began sucking the 
wound as if he would suck off the joint. 
When he was tired another took his place, 
and another, and this probably saved his 
life, though he was so maddened with the 
pain—scorpions are worst in the dog-days— 
that they had to tie him to a tree to keep 
him from dashing his head against the 
ground. Money now began to run very 
short, our dervish had turned most of his 
into needles, knives, glass beads, etc., to be 
exchanged with the Uzbeks for bread and 
melons. These wares filled half his bag, 
the other half being full of precious manu- 
scripts, picked up in Bokhara. What told 
most on his purse were the heavy passenger- 
tolls, especially that which the Affghan 
customs collectors made them pay. Herat 
was a city in ruins, having just been sacked 
by Dost Mahomed. Here he was all but 
discovered by Yakub Khan, then a lad of 
sixteen, to whom he presented himself— 
pushing the fat vizier aside and sitting, 
dervish fashion, close tothe prince—in order 
to get a little journey-money. His journey 
thence to Persia was the hardest stage of 
all, It was bitter frost, his clothing was 
of the scantiest, and to his appeals for a 
horse-rug, the hard-hearted Affghans of the 
caravan which he had joined would say— 
like La Fontaine’s ant to the poor grass- 
hopper—“ Dance, hadji, and thou wilt get 
warm,” At Meshed he got back to civilisa- 
tion, and met with an English friend. Here 
he found that nobody would believe him to 
be a Stamboul man, they were all certain 
he was a Bokhariot, so perfect had his 
Central Asian speech become by continual 
practice. Back in Teheran he had some 
amusing experience of the universal official 
rapacity. The Shah gave him the Order of 
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the Lion, a poor silve r plate, which he was 
allowed to keep, but the costly shawl which 
accompanied it the minister seized as his 
perquisite. Presents of game, shot by 


the royal -hand, used to be made to the 


corps diplomatique, the bearer always 
expecting a good reward. These became 
so numerous that the ambassadors decided 
not to receive any but what were certified 


by the minister of foreign affairs. For a’ 


time this abated the annoyance, but soon 
it began again. It was then found that the 
minister issued false certificates on condi- 
tion of sharing the profits, and the Shah 
was highly amused at this mode of 
taking in the foreigners. 

At last Vambéry got back to Europe, 
and came straight to London, as being the 
best place for publishing his books, and 
the chief centre of geographical activity. 
Here he was made a lion, but he did not 
like it half so well as being the honoured 
friend of pashas, and hadjis, and ghazis in 
Stamboul. He went back to Hungary 
as fast as he could, and getting a professor- 
ship at the Pesth University, with a modest 
salary of one hundred pounds a year, gave 
up his wanderings and became a great 
authority in politics andin languages. His 
political books are a little out of date, the 
march of events, the advance of Russia, 
have fulfilled his prophecies; but Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has done good service in publishing 
his travels, The story is a most remark- 
able one, not the least wonder about it 
being the perfect command of English 
which the polyglot writer shows. 





MANNERS. 





It is a common enough remark of elderly 
persons that the manners of our generation 
have sadly deteriorated. The same remark 
has doubtless been equally common in 
former generations, since it is the habit 
of the aged to live in the past, and it isa 
characteristic of the human mind to re- 
member best that which is most agreeable. 
The contrast and themoral, therefore, which 
are preluded with the mournful ‘‘ When I 
was young,” must always be received with 
a certain amount of reserve, although 
always with a proper amount of respect. 
We shall judge better from written records 
than from oral testimony, if we wish to 
compare the manners of the past with 
those of the present. 

The comparison, we fear, is not always 
made on a fair basis. It is made between 





the average man or woman of to-day and 
the super-average fine lady or gentleman 
of the last century. ‘The persons of 
quality” and the “people of fashion” 
when our grandmothers were young and 
gay seem to have been an eminently arti- 
ficial, and, we say it in fear and trembling, 
an inordinately vain set. In the abstract, 
and from an ethical point of view, rufiles, 
high stocks, and velvet doublets were 
neither better nor worse than cuffs, 
“masher” collars, and tight - buttoned 
frock-coats. Now, if, as Punch’s little boy 
said, “it is not the coat which makes the 
man, it’s the hat,” is there much to choose 
between a three-cornered beaver on the 
top of a well- powdered periwig, and a 
curly-brimmed glossy silk compressing a 
closely-cropped cranium? And as for the 
fair sex, well, of woman the poet has said: 
No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on, 

and the fashion of the robes matters very 
little so that it be the fashion. Woman in 
furbelows and patches was neither more 
nor less loveable and sweet, obstinate and 
intractable, than she is in crinolette and 
prodigious hat. But if we estimate the 
manhood of the time of the Regency by 
the beaux who spent three-fourths of the 
day in dressing, and the rest in strutting 
about “The Mall,” or ‘The Baths,” 
ogling, and mincing, and smirking, and 
snuffing, we shall make as great a mistake 
as if we were to gauge the intellectual 
qualities of young England by the con- 
ventional “masher” who frequents the 
stalls of some of the London theatres. 

It is practically impossible to compare 
our manners with those of the last century. 
Our classes are now so merged and mixed 
that we cannot find a common basis for 
comparison, and further, the word “ man- 
ners” has to us a different signification 
from what it had in our grandfather's day. 

So far as one can judge by the pictures 
left to us of the society of the time, a 
person of “ fine manners” was one profuse 
in pretty speeches in the company of his 
equals, stiffly elegant and elaborate in the 
movements of his body, and inclined to 
coarseness in the operations of his mind. 
Away from their fine friends, and in their 
adventures ‘‘down town,” Tom and Jerry, 
we fear, were not more considerate of the 
feelings and the comfort of others than 
much-maligned ’Arry of our day. We do 
not forget the Sir Charles Grandison type. 
He was doubtless a most worthy and 
respect-inspiring gentleman, but he must 
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have been excessively tiresome to live with. 
Here we have the two extremes. The 
one who put on his “ fine manners” along 
with his best peruke and his lace ruffles 
for fine company; the other, who never 
put them off, and who, so to speak, went 
to bed in full uniform. 

If we have correctly apprehended the 
“fine manners” of the past, we do not 
regret that they are past. Manners should 
connote morals, and the morals of our 
time, we are satisfied, are superior to those of 
the time of the First Gentleman of Europe. 

Good manners, some people say, consist 
in universal and unvarying politeness. But 
then, what is politeness? The Duc de 
Morny said that “a polite man is one who 
listens with interest to things he knows all 
about when they are told by a person who 
knows nothing about them.” The defini- 
tion is clever, but unsatisfactory. That 
short-sighted professor was a polite man, 
who took off his hat with profuse apologies 
when he ran against the cow. But we 
begin to doubt his “‘manners” when we 
find that he was only polite because he took 
the obstructionist for a lady. In fact, the 
superficial character of mere “ politeness ” 
must have been painfully evident to the pro- 
fessor himself when onasecondcollisionwith, 
as he supposed, the same animal, he emitted 
opprobrious language to what further re- 
search discovered to be, this time, a lady. 

But politeness, you say, does not consist 
in merely doffing the hat? What! Then 
how about France, popularly esteemed the 
most polite nation of modern times? A 
Frenchman will remove his hat on passing 
any lady in the street, but he will not 
instinctively yield her the footpath, nor is 
he considerate of the comfort and the feelings 
of others before his own. The Germans 
are even greater hat-doffers than the 
French, and the amount of wear and tear 
which the head-covering of an average 
German experiences from day to day is 
something alarming. But a German does 
not always think it necessary to remove 
his pipe or cigar when passing a lady, and, 
in his own country at any rate, he holds 
himself at liberty to smoke anywhere and 
in any company. The Americans are sup- 
posed to show more deference to the fair 
sex than do any Europeans. Yet when we 
see an American monopolising the fire- 
place in the smoking-room with his legs, and 
expectorating with a Republican indepen- 
dence, we find cause to wonder whether 
the aforesaid deference is evoked from his 
own gentleness of heart, or is extracted by 





the superior “grit” of his countrywomen. 
Let us not forget, however, that it was an 
American President who made one of the 
politest speeches on record. To a man who, 
after reading a long and dull manuscript, 
asked for the President’s opinion of it, his 
reply was: ‘Well, for people that like that 
sort of thing, I think it is just about the 
sort of thing they would like.” The exquisite 
delicacy and tact of the reply indicated much 
more than mere commonplace politeness. 

There are, in fact, two kinds of polite- 
ness. There is the politeness which is 
symbolised by the elaborate hat-flourishing, 
and which is often erroneously supposed to 
indicate “good manners;” and there is the 
genuine politeness which can only pro- 
ceed from good morals. Lord Chatham 
said that ‘ politeness is a perpetual atten- 
tion to the little wants of those we are 
with; by which we either prevent or 
remove them.” In other words, as he put 
it, it is ‘‘ benevolence in trifles.” But we 
would go even farther than this. We 
would say that the “ benevolence ” must be 
so concealed that the object of the atten- 
tions shall appear the benefactor. It 
is not the fashion nowadays to read 
Goldsmith, and perhaps the shrewd obser- 
vations of that learned “citizen of the 
world,” Lien Chi Altangi, are not so 
familiar as they should be. But that 
eminent Chinese very happily defined the 
difference between superficial and genuine 
politeness. Walking one day between a 
Frenchman and an Englishman, he is 
caught in the rain. The Frenchman presses 
on him an overcoat with a gush of fine 
speeches, and the assurance that he, the 
Frenchman, would delight in getting wet 
through in his honour. The Englishman, 
on the other hand, offered his coat with 
the assurance that he neither wanted nor 
needed it, and that the stranger would be 
rendering him a service to relieve him of it. 
This, we think, aptly illustrates our con- 
tention. Both were equally desirous of 
being benevolent in small things, but while 
the one wanted his benevolence advertised, 
the other wanted his hidden. 

Now we fancy it was this superficial, 
ostentatious politeness which constituted 
“ fine manners ” in the ideas of our grand- 
fathers. When Swift said that “ Good 
manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse,” he was 
but saying what the Duc de Morny said 
better. But that is not enough. Lord 
Chesterfield, the former ideal mentor in 
such matters, said that ‘the manner of a 
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vulgar man has freedom without ease, and 
the manner of a gentleman ease without 
freedom,” which is epigrammatic but in- 
accurate, The Chesterfieldian maxims were 
artificial, but really good manners must be 
natural, and, therefore, both easy and free. 
“Manners are the shadows of virtues,” 
said Sydney Smith ; and, “That makes the 
good or bad of manners which helps or 
hinders fellowships” said Emerson. 

It is needless to add that we do not 
always find the best manners among 
people of fashion. But even Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns of to-day is superior—take 
her all in all—to the Lady Sneerwell 
or Mrs, Dashaway of last century. Our 
“‘mashers” are not, perhaps, so graceful in 
their movements as the beaux of the 
Baths, and the young Dude who frantically 
clutches his hat to examine the inside as 
he passes his lady friends, may not be so 
esthetic an object as Beau Brummell artis- 
tically flourishing his beaver. But what 
of that? Both are extreme types. Place 
a City clerk of to-day alongside a City 
clerk of the Beau’s time, and then tell us if 
our national manners have deteriorated. 
Poor ’Arry is held up to ridicule, much of 
which is undeserved, but he is a more agree- 
able object to meet than was the ’prentice- 
boy of old. And even ’Arry is gradually 
disappearing, and will ere long be found 
only in the imagination of the caricaturist. 

In our middle-class youth of both sexes 
there is frequently a self-possession of 
demeanour and a refined attitude of thought 
and speech which tend to raise the 
manners of our time and nation above the 
level of the past. It is a complaint we 
often hear that we have no youths now- 
adays. Boys spring at once into men, and 
even into old men. This complaint is, of 
course, imaginary, but it proceeds from 
the subdued tone which the critical habits 
of thought induced by our modern system 
of education, and of art-culture, have 
stimulated. Masherdom may exist some- 
where, ‘but if so it lies, like Bohemia, “in 
lougitude rather uncertain, and in latitude 
certainly vague.” Probably, both Masher- 
dom and Bohemia have their most substan- 
tial existence in the pages of satirical 
journals. The foppishness which finds. 
satisfaction in the extremities of fashion, 
and the foppishness which delights in dis- 
earding all conventionalities, are not so 
very different in nature. They existed, how- 
ever, in all times and all societies, and are 
not peculiarly characteristic of our own. 
The dandified frequenters of West End bars 


are no more representative of the gentle- 
hood of England, than the haunters of the 
Fleet Street taverns are of its intellect. 
We hear a good deal of the former from 
the latter, but we do not need to look long at 
either in an attempt to measure the pro- 
gress of good manners in the nation. 

In conclusion, we have no faith in the 
species of “ good manners” — so-called— 
inculeated in the dancing-school, by 
teachers of deportment, and by books of 
etiquette. The most they can do is at best 
but to lay on a veneer, which easily cracks, 
and which, however showy, is of little 
worth. There is now a passive rebellion 
against that system of veneering, which is 
in itself a hopeful sign of the times. The 
higher tone of the national mind finds ex- 
pression in a literature more liberal and 
more pure than in any previous generation. 
It seeks articulation in what is called the 
‘‘ esthetic craze,” but which is really a 
yearning after a higher standard of art and 
of taste. It looks for representation in an 
elevated and purified drama. Its note may 
not yet have penetrated to the lower strata 
of society, but its vibration will be more 
and more felt there. The Gospel of Cultureis 
not a perfect gospel,'but it is certainly doing 
much to mollify our national manners. 
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CHAPTER VII. A LOST CHILD, 

THEO and her maid arrived at the station 
rather before two o’clock the next day. 
Combe was not in a good temper; she did 
not half approve of this visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodall. Theo, after a cold, painful 
parting with her grandmother, was in a 
melancholy dream. She knew that Lady 
Redcliff hated letting her go, and would 
miss her extremely ; yet no one else could 
have known this, for all Lady Redcliff’s 
remarks that morning had been full of sneer- 
ing contempt for Theo herself, and for the 
people she was going to. 

As Mr. Goodall was nowhere to be seen, 
Theo walked across the great hall of the 
station, turned into the waiting-room, and 
sat down there, looking absently straight 
before her. Combe was outside, watching 
over the luggage and waiting for Wool, 
who was to be brought from the mews 
to go down by the same train with them. 

There sat Theo in the large, gloomy 
room. Her black clothes were not becom- 
ing to her; they made her look pale and 
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ill, but she could not help being very 
handsome, though that cold, still, scornful 
face might hardly have been called attrac- 
tive. Though her eyes fell sometimes on 
a young girl, who was the only other 
person in the room, she did not really see 
or notice her at all. 

This girl, unlike herself, was very rest- 
less. She wandered round and round the 
room, stopping sometimes to read the 
advertisements, or to look at herself in 
the glass; sometimes she went out on the 
platform, and walked a few yards away, 
and looked up and down, and came back 
again ; then she went out of the other door 
into the booking-office, and looked into the 
hall for a minute, and then came back into 
the waiting-room with an impatient sigh. 
At last she stopped near Theo, glancing at 
her rather wistfully, and their eyes met. 
After a moment’s gaze Theo began to see 
her, and perceived what a pretty child she 
was. She was hardly more than sixteen ; 
a fair, bright-looking girl, with a tinge of 
red in her curly hair which made it all the 
prettier, a lovely pink and white skin, 
small features, and innocent blue eyes 
which looked as if they could either smile 
or cry very easily. Just now they were 
nearer crying. She did not look clever, 
but certainly she was not stupid, for that 
short look into the cold, quiet face of the 
stranger, sitting there so dreamy and still, 
so much older, and in every way such a 
contrast to herself, brought her at once 
several yards nearer, and with a rather 
tearful smile she said quickly : 

“Do you know, I am in such trouble!” 

‘‘Have you missed your train, or lost 
somebody?” said Theo kindly. 

The child’s sweet voice drove all her own 
dismal thoughts away. 

**T have missed I don’t know how many 
trains. I have been waiting -here since 
ten this morning, and now I don’t know 
what to do.” 

* Are you quite alone?” 

“T have been alone all these hours. 
Perhaps I may tell you all about it?” 

“ Do,” said Theo. 

“T have been at school at Kensington. 
My eldest brother sent me there ; I have 
only two brothers in the world. I had to 
stay till now because there was nowhere 
for me to go, but now they have settled for 
me to live with my youngest brother in the 
country. The eldest was going to take me 
down to-day, and he said I was to be here 
at ten, so of course I was. But he said he 
was very busy, and he might not be able 











to catch that train; and if so I must wait 
for him, and we would go by the next. 
There have been three or four since then, 
and he doesn’t come, and I really don’t 
know what todo. Do you think I ought 
to stay here all day?” 

“Perhaps it would be best for you to go 
back to the school,” said Theo. 

“But he might come after all, and then 
he would be angry. And Mrs. Keene, our 
principal, is going abroad to-morrow, and 
she can’t have me on her hands any longer. 
What shall I do?” 

There was something touching, though 
a little puzzling and provoking, in the girl’s 
way of standing there and looking at Theo 
for help. She expected it so certainly, 
that Theo felt as if she must have it, and 
began to think what she could do. Leave 
Combe here, perhaps, to take care of this 
child, and to come down by a later train. 
Would that be very inconvenient to every- 
body? Combe would not be pleased, but after 
all, her business was to do as she was told. 

“Combe forgets that a little too much 
sometimes,” thought her mistress. ‘I 
believe it would be the best plan.” 

“It is not a very long journey, I think, 
but I have never travelled by myself at 
all,” the girl said, as Theo was silent. “It 
is a very ugly part of the country where 
my brother lives, near Mainley.” 

“ How far from Mainley?” said Theo, 
looking up with a sudden smile. 

“Three miles, I think. What fun it 
would be——” And she checked herself 
suddenly, blushing, but Theo was looking 
at her very kindly. 

“That makes it quite easy,” she said. 
“T am going by this train to Mainley, with 
a—a cousin of mine. Of course you can 
go with us, if you like, and there will be 
no difficulty in getting to your brother, 
when you are only three miles from him. 
Perhaps he will meet you.” 

“ How kind youare! Thank you. But 
I don’t know, I’m sure. What will 
Clarence say if he does come here, and 
doesn’t find me ?” 

“We will leave a message for him. 
There was a nice porter with my things ; he 
looked as if he would remember a message,” 
said Theo. ‘Shall we go and speak to him?” 

She got up, and the girl followed her 
out of the waiting-room. They went on 
together into the hall, where Combe, with 
frequent glances at the clock, was standing 
by a pile of luggage ; the porter was just 
labelling it for Mainley. 

Wool had not arrived, nor Mr. Goodall. 
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“Tf you please, miss, what shall we do 
if Mr. Goodall is late for the train?” said 
Combe, stepping forward anxiously. ‘“ The 
dog isn’t come, either.” 

“Isn't he ?” said Theo. ‘‘ Will you label 
this young lady’s luggage for Mainley, 
please?” she said to the porter. “ Where is 
it?” turning to her companion. 

“Oh, the man said he must put it in the 
cloak-room.” : 

“For this train, miss? I'll see to it 
directly,” said the porter. 

“And if a gentleman comes after the 
train is gone, and asks for this young lady, 
will you tell him that she is quite safe, and 
has gone on to Mainley ?” 

Here Theo was checked in her romantic 
career, much to Combe’s relief, by the 
simultaneous arrival of two men, who 
came in at different doors, and walked 
straight up to the group in the middle of 
the hall. One was Mr. Goodall, with a 
porter leading Wool, who struggled to 
reach his mistress. The other was a tall, 
lazy, gentlemanlike, middle-aged man, with 
a not very agreeable expression. Theo, 
looking at him, was faintly reminded of 
somebody she had seen. She noticed him 
with some interest, for her young com- 
panion turned quickly to meet him, rather 
frightened and confused. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she 
began. 

“ Here we are now, and there is no 
time to lose,” said her brother. 

He was not just then looking at her, but 
at Mr. Goodall, and the two men lifted 
their hats to each other. Both looked 
stiff, and John Goodall’s face was very 
stern. His eyes darted from the man to 
the girl, and then to Theo; these two 
bowed and smiled to each other as the tall 
man hurried his sister away. 

Then followed a few moments of bustle 
and confusion, for they were nearly late 
for the train. John Goodall was ina great 
fuss, and Theo thought him a tiresome 
fellow-traveller, and wondered how Helen’s 
placid ways would fit in with this sort of 
thing. After all, they were in the carriage 
a minute or two before the train started, 
and Theo saw her friend pass along the 
platform. There were now two men with 
her; the second was a rough, vulgar-looking 
man, with a red, close-shaven face and a 
bumptious air. 

John Goodall gave a sort of angry grunt, 
and threw himself back in the corner. 

“Do you know those people?” said 
Theo as the train began to move. 





“Yes, How can they interest you?” 
said John crossly. 

Theo looked at him and smiled a little. 
He passed his hand over his face, as if to 
brush away some cobwebs, and went on, 
still in a grumpy manner : 

“T am sorry if I hurried you just now. 
I was kept by a stupid mistake, and I 
have been bothered this morning by some 
business going wrong. Had you been 
waiting long ?” 

“Not much more than ten minutes, I 
think,” said Theo. 

“T beg your pardon. What did you ask 
me about those people? Were you talking 
to that girl when I came in just now?” 

“Yes. I asked you if you knew them.” 

*‘T don’t know much good of them, and I 
wonder how you picked up the acquaint- 
ance. Helen wouldn’t approve, you know.” 

“ But I don’t suppose Helen knows the 
girl. Tell me about them, and then I 
will tell you why I was talking to her.” 

“ Astothe girl, [knownothing about her.” 

‘‘ Except that she is wonderfully pretty.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t even know that. I 
never saw her before, and I didn’t look 
at her just now. I suppose she is Litton’s 
sister, poor thing! and in that case she 
has a valuable brother. I have heard a 
few things about him—nothing that you 
can actually take hold of, you know, but 
it is warning enough for us business men 
when all a man’s history is not quite 
straight and above-board. He doesn’t 
often show himself down at Mainley ; nor 
does that fellow who was with him just now, 
and who certainly bears a letter of recom- 
mendation in his face. Didn’t you think so?” 

“You are very satirical,” said Theo 
dreamily. 

“Well, no wonder. And I’m curious 
too. I want to know how you made 
acquaintance with Miss Fane; it is not a 
secret, I suppose.” 

“ Fane ; is that her name ?” 

“If it was Litton’s sister, her name is 
Fane. The mother married twice.” 

“ But how very odd,” said Theo, looking 
him full in the face and smiling. ‘Is she 
related to that Mr. Fane who came to your 
wedding ?” 

“ Oh, you haven’t forgotten that fellow ?” 
said John Goodall a little uncomfortably. 

“Of course not. I thought he was a friend 
of yours. This is very puzzling altogether. ’ 

“ Well, I can explain it. The company 
only took these Deerhurst mines last 
winter, and young Fane came as manager. 
Everything seemed fair and right enough 
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then, and I took rather a fancy to him ; 
he was a better sort of fellow than we 
often get down there. He had been rather 
under the weather, I think, before he came ; 
he left the army because he couldn’t pay 
his debts, and I suppose Litton did the 
best he could for him by giving him this 
post of manager. He told me once that 
Litton had done everything in the world 
for him and his sister—put her to school 
and so forth. Well, Litton may have been 
generous, but I rather suspect it was with 
other people’s money. It is only within 
the last few weeks, you understand, that 
I have begun to have doubts about him. 
And now I have nothing to say against 
Fane, only if a fellow can work with men 
like Litton and Warren, and keep his 
hands clean, he is a miracle, which we 
don’t expect in these days. It was a mis- 
take, my bringing Fane to the wedding. I 
acknowledge that. But I was ina difficulty, 
as Helen perhaps told you.” 

“T remember,” said Theo. “ But he did no 
harm, and I think he was very agreeable.” 

‘‘As to that, he is rather ornamental,” 
said Mr. Goodall. “But it looked inti- 
mate; it was taking him up, you see, to 
an extent that I have regretted since.” 

“T can’t see that you have anything to 
regret,” said Theo, with a clear memory 
of Mr. Fane’s great superiority to the 
bridegroom. 

“ That’s natural; he is a smart fellow in 
his way, but we business men have to look 
at things from our own point of view. 
And now you were going to tell me how 
you made acquaintance with Miss Fane.” 

Theo told him, and her worthy cousin 
listened with a good-natured, rather patro- 
nising smile, but said nothing to offend her. 

“ Well,” he remarked, “she will have a 
dull life of it, poor girl. They have got 
rather a nice little old house, with a good 
view over trees and meadows, right away 
from the smoke. The company bought it, 
and I have been sorry ever since that I 
did not buy it myself, for it is one of the 
best sites in the neighbourhood. I rather 
wish I had gone in for the mine and the 
whole thing, but I had other things in my 
head last winter.” 

“ Helen will go and see Miss Fane, won’t 
she ?” 

“T can’t say,” said Mr. Goodall dryly. 
“We are some distance; off, and Helen doesn’t 
much care for visiting, as you know.” 

“But you know the brother; and the 
girl is so pretty, and has such nice manners. 
I am quite sure Helen would like her.” 





“We shall see. There is no hurry 
about it. I have not seen much of young 
Fane lately, and I don’t care to mix myself 
up with them just now.” 

“ But Helen is not you.” 

Mr. Goodall smiled. 

“ You don’t think so?” 

“Besides,” said Theo, ‘‘ women have 
nothing to do with business. You can 
quarrel as much as you like with the 
brothers, but that need not hinder Helen 
from being kind to the poor, lonely, harm- 
less little sister.” 

“I’m sorry for her, I assure you, but 
I don’t believe Helen would agree with 
you in allthat. Marriage changes people’s 
ideas. When you are married, you will 
find that your husband’s quarrels are apt 
to become your own.” 

This personal touch put an end at once 
to Theo’s argument. She showed no 
annoyance, but she turned her face away 
to the window, and silently reflected on 
the moral of all this talk, that there could 
be no real sympathy between people of 
different kinds, such as herself and Mr. 
Goodall. He did not seem sorry to take 
up his newspaper, over which he glanced 
now and then, with a shade of vexation, 
at the fair, proud profile of. his wife’s 
favourite cousin. He was very glad that 
Helen was not such an impracticable 
person; and yet, though she provoked 
him, he could not help liking Theo. 

The train rushed on for several hours 
past woods, and meadows, and cornfields, 
a landscape which would have been unin- 
teresting if it had not glowed with gold, and 
green, and blue, in the riches of summer ; 
here and there a reddening tree, a soft hang- 
ing mist, a cleared harvest-field, bringing a 
touch of autumn to sober all the joy. 

At last the horizon began to be stained 
with long trails of smoke, which Theo 
thought were clouds, till she saw the 
chimneys from which they were slowly 
creeping forth; and then presently the 
train stopped at a rather grimy-looking 
station, with honest, ugly faces on the plat- 
form, and they were at their journey’s end. 
As John Goodall took her to the carriage, 
Theo looked round and saw her girl friend 
again. She was walking with Mr. Warren, 
the disagreeable-faced man who had joined 
them at Euston. He had just taken a book 
out of her hand, and was laughing. She 
looked flushed and miserable, but, catching 
Theo’s eyes, she hurried suddenly on, and 
Theo held out her hand to her. Mr. 
Goodall glanced at her curiously, but not 
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unkindly. Theo herself was strangely 
touched by the child’s unhappy face,and 
the way in which she flew to her. 

“ Are you very tired?” she said in her. 
sweetest manner. ‘ You have hada long 
day. Good-bye! But I know where you 
live, and I shall come and see you.” 

“Will you, really? Oh, thank you— 
thank you!” 

Mr. Goodall said nothing till he and 
Theo were driving off in his great carriage 
together. Then he remarked : 

“So you chose to commit yourself.” 

“ Yes, I did. I always do what I choose,” 
said Theo, so gently, and with such a smile, 
that he could not even feel angry with her. 


CHAPTER VIII. GERALD FANE’S HOUSE. 


THE drawing-room window at Deerhurst 
Cottage looked out into a balcony full of 
flowers, over a green terrace with large 
bushes of fuchsia and old-fashioned roses, 
and carnations, and salvias, and asters, and 
geraniums, crowded together and growing 
rather wildly. At the north end of this 
terrace there was a yew, and a high wall 
covered with ivy and virginia-creeper ; at 
the south end a great old wych-elm 
stretched its brown arms and hung its 
tresses of feathery leaves over the terrace 
and a lawn on the other side, which sloped 
up southward, bordered with box and 
rhododendrons, to the drive and the gate 
into the village. 

Below the terrace, to the west, there 
was an orchard with old grey apple-trees, 
some of them now covered with fruit. 
The ground fell away steeply into the 
hollow, where was a pond nearly hidden 
by trees, then rising again to a grass-field, 
and a corn-field full of standing sheaves, 
then falling to flat meadows and a river, 
with tall rows of poplars against the sky. 
Farther away there were woods, and dis- 
tant fields, and hills, but except on the 
northern horizon, where there were signs 
of a town behind the tree-tops, half-hidden 
by the shoulder of the ridge on which 
Deerhurst stood, no smoke was to be seen, 
or any sign that all this was in a country 
of mines and manufactures. Certainly 
there was a distant puffing and snorting of 
engines to be heard that evening, and per- 
haps it interfered a little with the peace of 
the solemn landscape, the sun gone down in 
stormy glory, on which Ada Fane looked 
out as she sat with her brother at the win- 
dow ; but she was almost too young to feel 
the sentiment of the hour or its disturbance. 

He was sitting in a large armchair, and 





she was opposite him on the low window- 
seat. The last sunset lights had caught 
her crop of auburn curls, so that his eyes 
lingered on the lovely piece of colour ; but 
he made no remark upon it ; he was quite 
taken up with listening to her adventures. 

“And you didn’t find out what her 
name was ?” 

“No, Gerald. Howcould 1? But we 
shall know when she comes to see me.” - 

Her brother laughed. 

“She won’t come; don’t flatter your- 
self,” he said. ‘She could only come 
with Mrs. Goodall, and Goodall won’t let 
them. He means to cut me. Why, I 
don’t know, but I suppose we are not smart 
enough for him now he is married. He 
has never asked me to the house once, 
though he dragged me to the wedding. I 
wish I had not gone.” 

“Why, when you came to see me, 
directly afterwards, I thought you had 
liked it,” said Ada. 

* Did you ?” 

“Don’t be cross, Gerald, or I sha’n’t like 
living with you. Don’t you think it was 
selfish of old Clarence to keep me waiting 
all those hours because he wanted that 
horrid Mr, Warren to come down with us ?” 

* Poor little thing! Don’t talk so loud ; 
the window down there is open, and they 
might hear you.” 

“Oh no, I hear their old voices droning 
away; they are thinking of wine and 
tobacco, and not of me at all. But I 
should rather like Mr. Warren to know 
that I think him horrid, because I do.” 

“ You are not fond of smoking ?” 

“*T don’t mind your cigarettes, dear.” 

Well, as you are going to live with me, 
and as Iam many years older than you——” 

“ Not more than eight, Gerald.” 

“ Listen. You will have, of course, to 
do everything I tell you.” 

* Shall I really 7” 

“Yes; Imean it. And to begin with, you 
must be civil to the people that Clarence 
brings here. They may be the biggest bores 
possible, but you have got to behave well 
to them, and especially to Mr. Warren.” 

“T can’t, Gerald. Ihate him, and I shall 
not speak to him again if I can help it.” 

“That is a babyish way of talking. You 
will have to go back to school, if you can’t 
behave like a grown-up person. Look 
here, I don’t like Warren either, and I 
don’t suppose Clarence does; but don’t 
you see, the company depends upon him. 
He has got all the money. The house and 
the whole thing belongs to him, really and 
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literally ; at least, if he withdrew, we 
couldn’t go on for a month, and so he must 
be kept in a good temper. If I am thrown 
out of this work, I shall have to go to the 
colonies, and then I don’t know what 
would become of you. Now you see it is 
our interest to be civil to Mr. Warren.” 

Ada sighed. 

“To oblige you,” she said. ‘ But I 
hope he won’t come here much. At any 
rate, I’m glad you don’t like him.” 

“JT should be happy to kick him out of 
the house,” said her brother. 

Ada sat looking up at him, as he stared 
out of the window, with the enthusiastic 
devotion of sixteen. She liked Clarence, 
and was grateful to him; he had always 
been kind to her ; but Gerald was her only 
own brother, the hero of all her hopes and 
fancies, to her mind the handsomest man 
and the finest gentleman in England. 
Their mother had spoilt him to the very 
utmost of her power, and since her death 
he had not wanted worshippers, though he 
had indeed been lonely enough since 
trouble came, and this distasteful work. 
He disliked it more than ever now. For 
the last two or three years he had been in 
the north of England, plodding away in a 
colliery office where his brother had put 
him ; solitary, of course, among his com- 
panions, who yet liked and respected 
him. For there really was something fine 
about Gerald, inferior as he was to what 
poor Mrs. Fane and Ada thought him. He 
had breeding, character, ambition ; he dis- 
dained to shine among the associates to 
whom fate had condemned him ; but his 
false position filled him with that sensitive 
pride which had made him so bitterly 
regret going to John Goodall’s wedding. 
Poor fellow! he had certainly made a 
mess of his life so far. Two years in the 
army had been enough to run through the 
few thousand pounds that his mother had 
left him ; he had been even more careless 
and thoughtless than most boys of his 
age. But all that seemed long ago now; 
at four-and-twenty, Gerald was beginning 
to feel himself a dismal, respectable old 
man ; arace-horse obliged to plod in a cart 
for the rest of his broken-down days, and 
yet conscious that all the strength and swift- 
ness were hidden somewhere in him still. 

“How do you like the house?” said 
Gerald presently. ‘Do you think it is 
all right? Have I got everything proper ?” 

“YT think it is all lovely. Did you get 
this nice furniture ?” 

“ Well, it had to be furnished. Clarence 





said it was to be comfortable, so I got 
everything I thought necessary. I am 
rather proud of the armchairs; have you 
tried them yet? That bookcase is a 
success, I think, and the piano is a good 
one. But it all wants a lady, of course,” 

“Tt has got one now,” said Ada. 

She jumped up and walked round the 
room, in which the most exsthetic taste 
could hardly have wished anything altered. 
Its inspiration might perhaps have been 
found between the quiet boards of Mr. 
Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art, which 
was lying on a small table; yet there was 
more of comfort than he and his school 
would quite have approved of; and Mrs. 
Fane, who had had great troubles, looked 
down sadly from the wall on her two 
darling children. 

“Oak, china, books, nice greens and 
blues,” said Ada as she wandered round. 
“Oh yes, it’s all very satisfying, but there 
is one thing we want, Gerald.” 

“What ?” 

“Flowers and things to hold them. I’m 
sure my lady is fond of flowers, and I know 
she will come, whatever you may say.” 

Gerald laughed. 

“There are plenty outside,” he said, 
and then he got up from his chair and 
began following her lazily round. 

Standing at the bookcase, he took out a 
book and turned over the leaves, while she 
opened the piano and ran her fingers up and 
down. 

“Take care,” he said ; “ perhaps you will 
bring Mr. Warren upstairs.” 

Ada shut the piano with an exclamation. 

“‘T don’t see why you and I should not 
live like civilised people, Ada,” he said 
gravely. ‘* These men won’t be down here 
very often ; the affairs are a good deal left 
to me, and as it is our house, I think it had 
better be a regular house, you know. You 
can look after the housekeeping ; the cook 
is a good sort of woman, and if you are in 
any trouble you can come to me,” 

‘Qh no, I shall never come to you,” 
said Ada. ‘Don’t be so conceited; really 
you are priggish. It will be delightful fun, 
and I shall order all kinds of nice things. 
By-the-bye, do you have five o’clock tea ?” 

“Never. That's a feast unknown. I 
don’t often come in till after six. You will 
want it, of course, so mind you order it 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Perhaps I shall have the pleasure of 
pouring it out for Miss ——, Mr. Goodall’s 
cousin. I do wish I knew her name.” 

“What did you say she was like? Tell 
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me again,” said Gerald, his face still bent | here. How does Miss Fane like her new 
over his book. home—eh? She'll soon make it pretty, I 


“ She is like a symphony of Beethoven’s | bet you. How did you come to do up this 
which I learned the other day. And you | room in such a gloomy style? This young | 
are like my Hungarian March, Gerald! ~I| lady ought to be surrounded with roses 
wonder that never struck me before.” and lilies and forget-me-nots.” 

“ Can’t you answer a plain question ?” “She prefers high art and sunflowers,” 

“Don’t be cross. Her hair and eyes are | said Gerald, turning from the window. 
dark, but her eyes are much more than dark,| ‘Then certainly she ought to have 
they are so soft and smiling, it makes one | everything she does prefer. I have left 
happy to look at them. Her complexion | your brother downstairs over the accounts, 
is pale, her lips are red ; I think her mouth |He is too devoted to business, in my 
isa lovely shape. I don’t know thatI ever opinion. Now I think your head is none 
saw a beautiful person, they are so very | the less clear if you give it a little rest, 
rare, but if I did, she is one. There is a| spare time and thoughts to make yourself 





sort of cut look about her nose——” | agreeable, and so I told him. I said that 
“Oh, by Jove!” exclaimed Gerald with | with a charming lady in the house, his 
a sudden laugh. | dry old books shouldn’t keep me any } 
| 4 


“ What is the matter?” longer, and I advised him to follow me up 
“ Nothing ; only your description. Itis | without delay. But he’s an awful per- 


very good, after all. Go on.” | severing fellow, that brother of yours. And 
Ada hesitated, half offended, but she too clever—too clever by half, Mr. Fane.” 
went on. | He likes his work,” said Gerald. 


‘¢‘ When I first saw her, I felt afraid to | He had strolled back along the room, so 
speak to her, she looked so cold, and grave, | as to stand between Ada and Mr. Warren, 
and grand, but presently she began to look | who had arranged himself comfortably in 
at me, quite absently at first, till her eyes | the largest armchair. Gerald did not know 
woke up, and then I saw she was a perfect | when he had thought the man so repulsive. 
darling.” Are you a musician, Miss Fane ? ” said 

‘Was there a dog anywhere about?” | Mr. Warren in his thick, unpleasant tones. 
said Gerald after a pause. | “Would you mind playing something ?” 

«Yes, Mr. Goodall brought a collie, and | said Gerald, turning to his sister. 
he pulled to go to her, and she went and| She looked up imploringly into his face, 
patted him. Then Clarence came and took | flushed and distressed; all her happy 
me away.” spirit and fun were gone. Her lips moved, 

“I know who she is—Miss Meynell, | and she said: “‘ Must 1?” 

Mrs. Goodall’s cousin. I saw her at the| “Do, please,” said Gerald in the same 
wedding,” said Gerald, quietly putting | undertone. 
back his book, and walking tothe window.| He stood by her at the piano, while she 





Ada was full of exclamations. played the wild, romantic Hungarian March 
“Did you speak to her at the wedding? | which she said reminded her of him. Mr. 
Will she remember you?” Warren at first kept time and applauded 


“ Yes, I spoke to her. I took her in to | loudly, but in the middle of her next piece 
breakfast, and we had a little talk about | she and Gerald were both startled by a 
dogs. I saw no more of her, for she went | suddensnore, She looked up laughingly at 
away in the afternoon. No, I don’t suppose | her brother, who was frowning ferociously. 





she will remember me.” When the music was over, as Mr. Warren 
“ And didn’t you admire her tremen- | slept comfortably on, the two young people 
dously ? How very funny men are!” went quietly out together, and Ada had her 
“She is very handsome,” said Gerald. | first walk about the old garden in the two 
‘Don’t you call her beautiful ?” light. But her question about Miss 


He stood at the window with his hands | Meynell was not answered that evening. 
in his pockets, and looked out at the sky, |§ ————$———_= ——_———— 
** We shall have a wet day to-morrow.” Now Publishing, price 6d., 
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the door, announced Mr, Warren, who pM enon 
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CHAPTER I. JOHNNY OF OREGON. 


THE road, which is little more than a 
rough track—in the open parts, during the 
summer, dust ; in the winter, mud—runs 
at this place through the virgin forest, un- 
touched, for the most part, by axe, and 
almost untrodden by foot of man. Itisa 
very remote and untrodden track ; it has 
not yet even advanced, like a young plough- 
boy, to the dignity of corduroy ; it runs 
along slopes of hills and across the 
valleys between them. When the way 
is clear of trees, which is not often, one 
gets a view of the blue Pacific far away 
in the west; every evening the sun sinks 
into it, making a glorious double rose of 
evening in the sky above and the sea 
beneath. Yet every half-dozen miles or 
so one may, perhaps—or may not, perhaps 
—come across a clearing or farm cut 
out of the solid forest, the stumps ef the 
trees still sticking dolefully out of the 
ground, and the fields divided and staked 
out by rough snake-fences. Ina few years, 
when the stumps have quite disappeared, 
and beautiful green things have grown 
over the ugly fences, this farm, with its 
backing of wood and hill, will be as per- 
fectly beautiful as it is now unkempt, 
ragged, and unsightly. 

You never meet anybody walking along 
this road, for it runs straight up into 
the hills, where it is presently lost; but 
in the fields and upon the new farms 
you may sometimes see a@ man at'| 
work, It is, in fact, on the other side | 
of the Rocky Mountains, which seems a 
great way off to all except those philoso- | 
phers who find the world so small; in the | 
land of Oregon, on the borders of the | 
great Pacific, where, as yet, men are scarce. | 








The most untidy, mostuncared-forclearin 
along this road was one in the wildest an 
most solitary part of it, high up among the 
slopes of the hills. It seemed as if the 
settler had begun with immense energy, 
stubbing up brushwood, sowing timothy- 
grass, hewing the fir trunks, and laying 
down log-fences, as if he intended to live 
a thousand years there, but had then lost 
heart, and so suffered the weeds to grow, 
stubbed up no more brushwood, and left 
his fences unfinished. 

The house belonging to the farm was 
nothing but a little log cabin, grey-coloured 
and weather-beaten, with two windows and 
a door in the middle opening to a narrow 
stoop or verandah. A little beyond the hut 
there ran babbling and sparkling in the 
sun (where it was not overhung with alder, 
wild-cherry, and syringa), quite the most 
beautiful little brook in the world, At the 
back of the house rose steeply a great hill 
covered with oak, maple, hemlock, and fir ; 
where the trees had been cut down, but 
the ground not further cleared, there grew 
every kind of underwood, bush, briar, and 
climbing-plant ; the wild cucumber trailing 
its long shoots; blackberries as big as 
English mulberries ; huckleberries ; thimble- 
berries ; yellow salmon berries ; and sweet 
sal-lal; for this is the country where 
the King of Berry-land holds his court. 

Under the trees, and wherever there is a 
glade or opening, there are huge ferns: it 
is a land of greenery and sunshine; a land 
where everywhere trickling streams make 
carpets of spongy moss, and the air is soft 
like unto the air of England. On the 
right hand, looking east, are the great 
mountains, and on the left, if you can see 
it, the broad Pacific. 

High up among the hills at this time 
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of year, which is autumn (or else the 
berries would not be ripe), the farmers and 
their families camp out—the girls sleeping 
in tents and the boys in the open; they 
shoot, fish, gather berries, and make jam— 
buckets of jam, casks of jam, hogsheads of 
jam—breathe as sweet and pure an air as 
there is anywhere in the world (except, of 
course, Dartmoor, Hexham Common, and 
the top of Malvern Hill), and presently’ go 
home again, ready for the winter’s dances, 
flirtations and sledging and skating and fun. 
Also on the slopes of those mountains 
live herdsmen, mostly eremites or soli- 
taries, who doubtless meditate on things 
holy and spiritual among their cattle ; and, 
just as the holy men of old were con- 
tinually troubled by devils permitted to 
assume the forms of men or women—espe- 
cially the latter—so these herdsmen are 
hindered in their spiritual musings by bears, 
grey wolves, and coyotes. And they do not 
go away in the winter like the campers-out, 
but abide upon the hills and endure hard- 
ness and frost, snow and hail, rain and 
wind, in their season. 

The clearing and cabin of which I 
speak stood quite alone, and at least 
ten miles from any other farm. In 
Europe a man would be afraid to live in 
so solitary a fashion ; in Oregon, loneliness 
is not so much felt, because there is nothing 
to be afraid of. Very few of these hermits 
in log huts have got anything to lose, and 
if they had there would be no one to rob 
them. Wayfarers by day are few and far 
between; wayfarers by night exist not; 
while as for ghosts, phantoms, wraiths, 
dames blanches, and spectres, they belong 
to old settled places, and have not yet 
had time to get farther west than New 
England ; and have their origin in what 
we fondly call the Romance of History, 
meaning the murders, robberies, piracies, 
cruelties, tortures, abductions, fratricides, 
revenges, wraths, and violences of which, 
in a new country, there have been as yet 
comparatively few. In the matter of 
ghosts, the county of Northumberland, 
little though it be, would, I am convinced, 
prove a match for the whole of the United 
States taken together (with Canada thrown 
in), excepting only Alaska, which is a 
grisly and a creepy country, and haunted 
by troops of devils, in honour of whom the 
belles of Alaska blacken their faces—a 
thing done in no other country, and a com- 
pliment which must be received as at once 
delicate and unexpected. 

It was a warm afternoon in late Sep- 





tember ; there was a feeling in the air as 
if, after four months—nay, six—of splendid 
sunshine, one ought to be satisfied and con- 
tented. Even of warmth and clear skies, 
there cometh satiety in the end, and certain 
hymns which speak hopefully concerning 
everlasting sunshine were written by poets 
imperfectly acquainted with human wants, 
and ignorant of the tropics. I believe an 
expurgated edition of the hymn-book has 
been prepared, in which a Paradise with 
occasional clouds is dwelt upon, for the use 
of our equatorial brethren. Nature, in fact, 
was saying as plainly as she could speak : 
“T could now, thank you, enjoy a little 
coolness, with clouds and rain, in order to 
turn my green leaves into red, and crimson 
and gold, for the delight of humans. After 
that I will trouble you for the customary 
frost and snow; but all in moderation.” 
Everybody who can hear thevoice of Nature 
should immediately make haste to be in 
harmony with her. Then they will be strong 
and sturdy in the winter; hopeful in the 
spring, and brimming over with love for 
every body, especially for those who are still 
young and beautiful ; in the summer, they 
will be meditative, drowsy, and slumberous ; 
and in the autumn, whether or no a man 
wears that blue ribbon about which they 
make nowadays such a coil, he should feel 
the vinous mystery of the season, and grow 
drunk, if only in imagination, upon the 
fruits and harvest of the year. 

There were two men outside that log-hut 
on the shady side, which was the front; 
between them was a table (home-made), 
on which were cards, tobacco, a pannikin, 
and a whiskey-bottle. One had a chair; 
the other sat on an empty keg turned 
bottom upwards. The man on the keg was 
the squire or owner of the clearing, and 
lived alone in the hut. A man of five-and- 
forty, or perhaps fifty, about the middle 
height, and spare; he wore a long beard, 
and his hair was long. Both beard and 
hair were brown, touched with grey; he 
had regular features, which had been once, 
probably, handsome, but weak ; and blue 
eyes, which wandered as he spoke, and 
were unsteady. His fingers were long 
and delicate ; and somehow at the very 
first sight of him, one thought that here 
was a@ poor, weak creature, whose opinions 
mattered nothing, and who was perfectly 
certain never to get on in the world. He 
had a pipe in his mouth, and continually 
he turned upon the whiskey-bottle eyes of 
affection. 


On the other side of the table sat his 
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companion, a man of much the same height 
and figure, with eyes of the same colour, 
only of a darker blue, steadier, not-to say 
keener, in their look; his hair and beard 
were quite grey; his hands were strong 
and square; at sight of him the inex- 
perienced, thinking of certain stories, 
would have said that here was a strong, 
brave man, one of Nature’s noblemen, 
turned out ready-made, uneducated and 
ignorant, never, maybe, having read a 
single book; rude and rough of speech, 
coarse of manners; yet chivalrous as a true 
Castilian, honourable as an English gentle- 
man, and as full of noble sentiments and 
lofty aspirations as the most cultivated 
Dean. 

We know very well, and feel ashamed 
of it, that such a man cannot be found 
in this country of ours. He does not 
grow in the same soil as an enslaving 
aristocracy, whether of birth, education, 
genius, or knowledge. This man, then, 
would have appeared at first sight, and to 
persons of limited experience and unlimited 
imagination, a true nobleman of Nature’s 
making. But there were about him certain 
outward signs and tokens, which spoke 
volumes to such as had wisdom, and could 
interpret small facts of evidence, and were 
not too eager to believe in the perfection 
of the human race. For instance, among 
other signs, his hands were white, which, 
in such a country, bodes ill; his eye was 
restless, his clothes were good ; therefore, 
whenever wise (and therefore suspicious) 
persons met this man, or any like unto 
him, they would edge away from him, 
avoid him, and whisper to each other such 
words as “ sportsman,” “gang,” “ sharper,” 
“cheat and rogue,” or their equivalents, 
whether in Bostonian, Virginian, Ken- 
tuckian, Californian, or Oregonese; pleasant 
languages, every one, full of local colouring, 
and all remarkably like modern English. 

This man had a cigar in his mouth, and 
sat on a chair—the only chair—tilted up 
against the door-posts. His feet were on 
the table; it is a graceful, easy, con- 
venient, well-bred attitude, and was based 
by the original inventor on consideration 
for the comfort of others. 

“Go on, Johnny,” he said encourag- 
ingly. Note, that when one man calls 
another, without first asking his Christian- 
name, Johnny, this single fact saves the 
historian whole pages of character-drawing. 
Many a novel of “analysis of character ” 
would vanish altogether if the hero were 
at the outset simply named Johnny. But 





then that novel would never get written. 
Pity ; but then, again, perhaps no one ever 
wanted it to be written. And, again, when 
one man, not knowing another man’s 
Christian or surname, addresses that man, 
from the outset, as Colonel, that also is a 
fact which speaks volumes. 

“T was talking, Colonel,” replied the 
other, “about the old days, and my wife 
and the little one, wasn’t I?” he asked with 
some doubt, as if he might have been 
talking state politics, and had, perhaps, 
forgotten the thread of his argument. 

“You never talk about anything else, 
Johnny,” said the man in the chair. 

“Why, no, Colonel—p’raps not. You 
see, mate, when you've been four years and 
more mostly alone, and a stranger comes 
along and stays a week, you naturally talk 
about what’s in your mind; don’t you 
now? I don’t know who you are, Colonel, 
nor where you come from, but you're good 
company, and I thank you for staying. 
Make it another week.” 

“Go on, Johnny! Don’t get drank till 
the evening, or I shall have no one to play 
poker with.” For Johnny’s hand was 
wandering feebly and tentatively in the 
direction of the bottle. 

“ The little maid must be growing a tall 
girl now,” Johnny went on. “It is nigh 
twenty years since I saw her last, and 
then she was only a babe of four months. 
Quite a tall girl she must be growing— 
almost a woman now.” 

* Almost, indeed !” 

“A surprising baby she was, with a 
beautiful voice already. I was sorry to 
come away for her sake, I remember.” 

“ What did you do, Johnny?” The 
Colonel asked this question without the 
least hesitation or apology, though it is a 
most improper and embarrassing question 
to put anywhere in America or Australia 
to a gentleman of European birth and 
slender luck. ‘‘What did you do, Johnny?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the other man. 

“ Nothing ? Not any little difficulty with 
accounts or trust-money—eh ?” 

“No,” he said, not at all offended by an 
insinuation which would have made some 


sensitive brothers wince and kick, “No; 
I was always for straight ways.” 

“ Drink, I suppose ?” 

Not in those days, Colonel. I’ve only 


been used to drink since I came to the 
Land o’ Freedom.” 
‘What did you come over for, then ?” 
“Well, it’s a strange story. Some 
wouldn’t believe it. You see, I had a wife.” 
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‘So you’ve told me before.” 

“Yes, I was married. Why I got 
married the Lord knows ; but I did. And I 
had a berth in a good House at three quid 
a-week—more than ever I’ve had since. We 
lived at Hackney Wick then. Quite a nice 
house we had, with two sittin’-rooms and 
three bedrooms, furnished and genteel ; 
and for a bit my Matilda—that was her 
name—was as contented a woman as you'd 
come across, in spite of my ridiculous 
Christian-name,” 

“ What was your Christian-name ?” 

“ Never mind, Colonel. That hasn’t come 
across the Atlantic, at any rate. It was a 
beast of a name. The boys at school 
made nicknames out of it; they called 
me the Lord Mayor and his lordship 
and—never mind. The clerks in the 
House found it out, and made my life 
miserable about it. A man ought to be 
able to bring an action against his god- 
fathers and godmothers for libel; but I 
suppose the lawyers would get all the 
money, because it would have to be done 
under age. Don’t you worry about my 
Christian-name, because you won’t learn it. 
My Christian-name! When I came away, 
it was a comfort to think that I’d left that 
behind. The boys have had their fun out 
of me over here, you bet, because I won’t 
shoot nor fight ; but they never found that 
out. No, no!” 

“Well, go on; one may just as well 
listen to your story as go to sleep. Go on, 
Johnny.” 

“We got on very well for a spell—about a 
year and a half it was—Matilda happy and 
contented, and feeling quite the lady. We 
had two seats in a pew at church, and the 
clergyman called more than once. And 
then a dreadful misfortune happened, 
though we thought it was grandeur. For 
Matilda’s younger sister, P’leena, did a 
great deal better than herself, and married 
into carriage company and the wholesale 
line, at Hornsey. After that, nothing went 
well, and every time her sister P’leena 
drove over to call on Matilda—which was 
oftener than was necessary between married 
sisters, and meant display—in her own 
carriage, Matilda turned yellow, and had to 
go to bed. Then nothing would do but I 
must have ambition. I must rise—I must 
soar ; she threw in my teeth, as if it were 
a disgrace, that I was only a clerk. Why 
not a clerk? My father was a clerk; so 
was hers; so were her cousins, and her 
brothers, and her friends ; so were all mine. 
She ought to have thought of it before she 





married me, I didn’t want to soar, I 
wanted my pipe of an evening, and be left 
alone; soaring would have made me un- 
comfortable. The nagging, especially the 
day after P’leena had called, was more than I 
could bear. So I came away, and I think 
I’ve made my Fortune and done pretty well, 
at last.” His eye ran slowly round his 
weedy fields, and unfinished fences, and 
at last rested lovingly upon the whiskey- 
bottle. ‘“ Pretty well—though I had a 
good spell of waiting.” 

“You call this pretty well, do you? 
Then, Johnny, you are easily pleased.” 

“This is a sweet spot, Colonel, for a man 
to rest in; there’s a pig or two in the sty, 
there’s a barrel of pork in the house; 
there’s plenty of game and birds on the 
hills ; there’s oats and grass to be traded for 
whiskey and things. As for the wife, she’s 
gone, and the little maid don’t feel she 
wanted me, and I'd be ungrateful to 
up and cut sticks and leave this place. 
Besides, it fell into my hands providential 
—quite providential, which a man should 
think upon.” 

“ How did it fall into your hands ?” 

“This way it was. Iwas going along, 
four years ago, alone and down on my 
luck, as, in those days, I generally was. 
Suddenly, at the turn of the road, I 
came upon this very clearin’, and on this 
same identical house. The door was open 
and I walked in. No one in the house, but 
a whiskey-bottle on the table, so that I took 
a drink. Then I went out and looked 
around, Presently, I saw, lyin’ under a 
tree,a dead man. He was quite dead ; but 
he hadn’t been dead very long, and must 
ha’ dropped, bein’ neither knifed nor shot. 
First, I buried him under that tree there ; 
yes, that’s his grave ; then I stayed here ; 
then I came to feel as if I’d inherited the 
shanty and the clearin’, the pigs and the 
oats. If there had been any money,” he 
added slowly, “I should have inherited 
that as well; but there was not any. No, 
there was no money, Colonel.” 

“ Did anybody ever accuse you of mur- 
dering that man, Johnny ?” 

“* Nobody.” 

“Lucky for you.” The Colonel yawned. 
“ And now I suppose you mean to stay till 
you send in your checks ?” 

“T think that is so,” he replied, looking 
about him contentedly. The sun was 
sloping westward now, and the hills and 
forests were lying in a splendid golden 
bath. “ Why should I move on? What 
could I get anywhere better than this? I 
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am boss. I’ve never been boss before. I 
get up when I like, I work no harder than 
I like. Before, I had to work as it pleased 
other people ; here I work for myself: all 
the wages are my own. As for company, 
I don’t want any but my own, seeing that 
most of the company in this country is 
fighting and quarrelling, and screechin’ 
mad with drink.” 

“Don’t you want to see your wife and 
daughter, then ?” 

“As for my wife I shall see her quite 
soon enough, because, I tell you, she’s 
dead ; therefore there’s no hurry respecting 
her. As for my little maid, I should like— 
yes, I really should like to set eyes on that 
child again.” He made a determined 
effort, grasped the whiskey-bottle, and 
resolutely filled half the pannikin, which 
he drank off. “A beautiful voice she had.” 
His eyes grew softer and weaker, and he 
rambled in his talk, and began feebly to 
repeat himself. ‘‘Her mother wanted to 
be proud of her husband, but coulda’t, she 
said, because he was nothing but an insig- 
nificant clerk, and contented with that and 
his low friends. So how could she? Lord! 
Iwas always the most contented of men. 
Give me my pipe, I say, and my drop of 
beer in the evening, with a talk and a 
friend or two; what more does any man 
want? And pay? Why, they would 
have advanced me to five pounds a week 
in time ; more than ever I’ve had since she 
nagged me into running away.” 

“Then you did pluck up spirit to run 
away?” 

“T did. One evening, when she'd been 
going on worse than usual, I put on my 
hat and coat, and wropped up my throat 
with a comforter on account of the east 
wind, and I said, ‘ Very well, Matilda, ’m 
off.’ That’s allI said. ‘I’m off, Matilda,’ 
All she said was ‘Good-bye,’ and my 
Christian-name, which she never used but 
for purposes of nagging.” 

‘So you came away, and left your wife 
on the parish ?” 

“ No, Colonel, I didn’t””"—he said this 
without the least indignation at this 
charge—‘‘no. Matilda had her own 
money, left to her and invested in houses. 
Now she’s dead, the little maid has it, no 
doubt. A hundred and twenty pounds a 
year the money was. Perhaps it is more 
by this time.” 

“ Was it settled upon her ?” 


“Why?” He took another drink out 
of the pannikin. ‘ Don’t I tell you it was 
her money ?” 





‘“‘ What is the wife’s is the husband’s,” 

“You wouldn’t say that, Colonel, if 
you'd known Matilda You wouldn’t, 
indeed.” 

“ Well, you ran away?” 

“Yes, Iranaway.” He laughed gently. 
“T thought I would surprise Matilda, so I 
took my passage that same day for New 
York. When I got there I wrote to 
Matilda. I said she’d be glad to find her 
husband was a man of spirit; that I was 
bound to make my Fortune before I came 
home again; and I told her where a letter 
would find me. She replied that she 
should think the better of me for the 
future, and as regards the Fortune I was to 
send it home bit by bit, as I made it, 
because she didn’t believe, if I knew how 
to make it, that I had the pluck to 
keep it. 

“‘T don’t think,” he went on after a 


pause, “that any man’s Fortune was so’ 


slow of coming as mine. I tried it clerk- 
ing in a store, I tried it as a book-agent, 
and a bogus auctioneer’s help, and a 
traveller in clocks and reaping-machines, 
and a conjuror’s confederate, and an actor, 
and a schoolmaster, and Lord knows what. 
Except a preacher, I think I’ve been most 
everything. Just before the Fortune came 
—I mean this little clearin’, and the 
house—I had the hardest job of all, for I 
hitched on to a plough-gang.” 

“Yes, I suppose you must have always 
have been a pretty useless galoot. There’s 
lots like you, Johnny.” 

“ Matilda,” Johnny went on, heedless of 
these contemptuous words, “didn’t quite 
know all that happened. No, sir, the 
letters I sent home would have done credit 
to Mr. Vanderbilt ; for I told her that the 
dollars were running in so thick ‘twas 
impossible to count them, but I couldn’t 
send them home because they had all to 
be invested again. She wasn’t so grateful 
for the news as she might have been, 
wanting all the time to take a better posi- 
tion, as she said, and if I was making all 
this money, why was she starving on a 
hundred and twenty poundsa year? Well, 
poor thing, perhaps she would have found 
out the truth, because she was threatening 
to come out-after the dollars, but she was 
taken ill and died—all pure vexation 
because I wouldn’t send any of it home, 
After that the little maid wrote instead, 
and I kept on, just to please her, pilin’ it 
up about my Glorious Fortune. But, 
somehow, what with this unexpected 
Fortune and the whiskey, I’ve forgotten to 
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guess she must have left off writing.” 

“So,” said the other man, “‘ you’ve got a 
daughter at home, and you’ve done nothing 
to prevent your showing your face again, 
and there’s money waiting for you, and yet 
you stay here in this cursed lonely place 
without a friend”—Johnny embraced the 
whiskey-bottle— ‘‘or a man to speak 
to.” 

“You've been with me for a week, 
Colonel,” said Johnny, 

“ And no money—— 

** Enough to buy whiskey and notions,” 
he interrupted. 

* And nothing to expect.” 

“T expect,” said Johnny, “to go on 
living here for a thousand years. What do 
I want with change? I’ve been driven 
around long enough. Lando’ Freedom, is 
it? I’ve never come across any freedom. 
What's it like, yourfreedom? Show mea 
bit of it. All l’veseen in this country is a 
boss at one end of a bit of work and a 
beefsteak at the other. As for you, 
Colonel, you’ve had a bally fine time, 
I guess. Euchre?” 

The other nodded. 

“ Monty ?” 

He nodded again. 

“Poker? Ithought so, and a difficulty 
now and then? Quite so. I thought once 
of going into the sporting line myself, but 
I concluded ’twas unwholesome for delicate 
constitutions. I dare say, Colonel, you’ve 
shot your man before now? Yes, I 
thought so. You look like it. P’raps you 
wouldn’t believe it, but I’ve never even 
carried a revolver, and never had a fight. 
Born in England, Colonel? Said so, 
moment I set eyes on you. In London, 
most likely. They all come from London, 
Some trouble, no doubt? Jes’ so. Asis 
most often the case, and no need to ask 
further. For there’s more deserves the 
trouble than gets it, and if the jury was to 
change place with the prisoner, very often 
more justice would be done.” 

Johnny went on rambling in this discur- 
sive way, with an occasional sip at the 
pannikin, his guest paying little heed. 

Presently he got up, and said rather 
thickly that it was close on subset, and he 
must go and fix up the supper. 

Two or three hours later the two men 
were within the hut, sitting with the table 
between them. On the table were a petro- 
leum lamp, the whiskey-bottle, and a pack 
of cards. But unhappily Johnny had over- 
estimated his strength of head, which 


” 





other words, he was drunk. 

The Colonel, who seemed sober, sat per- 
fectly still. Presently he rose and softly 
went into the open-air. It was a cloudless 
night, there was a perfect stillness in the 
air, but the Colonel looked round him with 
restless and uneasy eyes. 

“What is it?” he murmured. “I 
haven’t felt like this for fifteen years 
or more. Why, I see and feel London 
again. I am to give one of them a dinner 
at the Café Royale. We are going to the 
theatre afterwards. It is all just as it used 
to be before the smash. By this time I 
suppose they have got old, and there’s a 
new lot, but they are exactly like their 
predecessors, and the old games go on just 
the same.” 

“Oh!” he heaved a long, deep sigh. 
“ But it is without me. I am out of it— 
for ever.” 

He sighed again, and began to walk back- 
wards and forwards, swinging his arms and 
cracking his fingers. He was living over 
again the old life. The rambling talk of 
his companion had touched some chord 
which awakened old memories, and these 
for the time maddened him. He was at 
Newmarket, at Doncaster, at Epsom; he 
was singing and drinking after a great 
supper; he was gambling at a baccarat- 
table; he was riding a steeplechase ; he 
was acting with a troupe of amateurs ; he 
was dancing ; he was love-making. 

“Tf I had money,” he said, “I could go 
back to all of it. As for the old set, I sup- 
pose they are alive. They would welcome 
any one back again who had money to go 
the pace. Even if I had no money,” he 
went on, “I might go home and pretend 
Thad. Lots of men get on without money. 
Why not ?” 

For two hours and more he remained 
outside, while, within the hut, the drunken 
man still lay asleep, breathing heavily, his 
head upon the table. 

Presently a chill breeze sprang up from 
the sea, and the dreamer returned to the 
hut shivering. 

“Ugh!” he groaned, looking round the 
bare planks and comfortless room, his head 
full of memories of Club-land. 

The lamp was burning low—he trimmed 
it. Then he took a drink from the 
whiskey-pannikin, then he sat down again 
with the cards and began to shufile, deal, 
cut, combine, arrange, and sort the cards 
with deft fingers, all the time looking an 
imaginary partner in the face, so that when 
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the game should be finished, the stakes 
would be handed over to himself without a 
suspicion or any diminution of confidence. 
He alone is the perfect sportsman who can 
always land the money and never be sus- 
pected. But there are, alas! few of these. 

Presently he got tired of his game of 
dummy pigeon, and began to think that he 
was tired, and might as well turn in. Now 
his host, in offering him hospitality during 
the last week, had naturally reserved for 
himself his own bed, giving his guest a 
shake-down of skins and blankets, and it 
occurred to the Colonel that, Johnny being 
so very drunk, he himself might just as 
well take the bed, which would be easier 
than the shake-down on the floor. A 
drunken man does not mind a hard bed. 

The bed-place was a kind of bunk, in 
which blankets were spread onstraw. The 
Colonel began to beat up the straw and 
arrange the blankets. Now while he was 
thoughtfully preparing a pillow, a very 
strange thing happened. At the head of 
the bed he found a small recess, contrived, 
no doubt, by the builder of the house, for 
a safe receptacle of valuable things. It 
was, in fact, a secret cupboard; no one 
would suspect such a thing in a log-hut, 
and, least of all, at the head of the bed- 
place. Secret cupboards belong to old 
manor-houses, granges, baronial halls, and 
castles, not to wooden cabins in Western 
States ; yet here was such a hiding-place. 
The Colonel, with considerable curiosity, 
pulled out the contents and brought them 
to the table. First, there were three or 
four little bundles of letters, tied up with 
string ; they were frayed at the edges and 
soiled, because they had been a good deal 
carried about in the pocket. The drunken 
man still lay motionless and sleeping 
heavily. The colonel untied the string 
and turned over the letters. Some were 
signed ‘ Your affectionate wife.” He read 
two or three of them, and smiled. Johnny, 
therefore, had told the truth; he had 
really run away from a nagging wife. He 
deceived her as to his success in the New 
World; she nagged him still by letter. 
The others, of which there were a good 
many, were written, first in a school-girl’s 
unformed hand, but afterwards in a firm 
round writing, clear and strong. They 
began “My dear father,” and ended 
“Your affectionate daughter, Milly Mon- 
toro.” 

“So,” said the colonel, “I thought the 
man was lying. He’s a poor helpless crea- 
ture. Can’teven lie. His name is Montoro. 





How the devil do these clerks and beggars 
get such names? And his danghter’s name 
is Milly. Whatis Milly? Emily? Matilda? 
What’s in this bundle? More letters, I 
suppose.” 

The last bundle was tied up with the 
greatest care, and wrapped in an oilskin 
cloth. The colonel opened it, and changed 
colour, turning suddenly quite white ; for 
the bundle was nothing else than a packet 
of English bank-notes—ten-pound notes, 
eighty of them—eight hundred pounds! 
He counted them three times over. Eight 
hundred pounds! 

As he counted them and gazed upon 
them, his eyes flashed and his lips 
trembled. Then he thought they might 
be forged notes. What on earth could a 
man want with good English notes in a 
log-cabin? He held them up to the light 
and examined their edges and looked at 
the numbers. No; they were good notes, 

Then he remembered how the man he 
called Johnny—the Montoro man—had 
alluded to money. “If there had been 
any,” he said, “I should have inherited 
that as well.” He could lie, then, after all, 
this mean creature ; and he had lied. 

Eight hundred pounds in notes! And 
still the drunken man lay, head on table, 
snoring heavily. 

Eight hundred pounds! What could 
not be done with eight hundred pounds ? 

You may invest it in the Three per 
Cents. and get twenty-four pounds a year 
for it, which is not much more than 
a soldier’s pension of a shilling a day; 
you may buy the stock and good-will 
of a genteel shop, such as a tobacconist’s 
or a fancy-shop with Berlin work; you 
may buy a lodging-house furnished ; you 
may publish two or three novels with it; 
you may have your portrait painted ; you 
may buy a really beautiful blue vase with 
it—you may do quantities of useful things 
with eight hundred pounds; but the 
Colonel thought not of these. His fancy 
quickly turned to London and the West 
End. 

He stood there for half an hour and 
more with the notes in his hand, irresolute, 
listening to the voice of the Tempter. 

Now the Tempter whispered this and 
that, but always came back to the same 
point, which was that with eight hundred 
pounds for capital a man who knew how 
to play might do very well in London. 
Why, when he—not the Tempter, but the 
Colonel—was a youngster he lost his whole 
fortune because he played with such men 
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as he himself had since become. Kight 
hundred pounds! Why with two hundred 
he could go back to that old life and begin 
again. Nobody knew anything when he 


came away except that he was stone broke. 


Yes, he could go back again. He was 
fifty, and he had grown quite grey. That 
could be remedied. It was fifteen years 
since he disappeared from the West End— 
and now he could go back again if he liked. 


Heavens! how he should enjoy once more’ 


the glad following of the rosy hours ! 
Besides, as the honest and virtuous 
Tempter said, it was not Johnny’s money 
at all. He had lied. He said there was 
no money; it was quite certainly the 
money of the dead man. Serve Johnny 
right to punish him for lying and to 
take away his money. 

It grew late. The drunken man slept on. 
There are never any clocks in log-huts until 
the agent in clocks has called. But I think 
it must have been midnight when the 
Tempter said his last word, and the Colonel, 
without listening to that other voice, which 
said that though he had done a good many 
tolerably bad things, he bad never done 
anything half so bad as what he was now 
going to do, and did he think that he 
could ever after it consider himself worthy 
of any respect or consideration at all? 
For to swagger and captain it around, to 
cheat and bully with those who cheat and 
bully—ready at a moment to fight for 
your life—to be a ruffian, open and con- 
fessed, hath in it something of bravery 
which commands a little admiration ; but 
to be a mean, secret thief—to reward 
hospitality with robbery—this, indeed, 
is different. But this voice was a small 
voice, and the other was loud and persua- 
sive. Therefore the Colonel put on his hat, 
turned down the lamp, stuffed the bundles, 
notes, letters, and all, into his pocket, and 
stepped out stealthily and disappeared. 


An hour or so afterwards, Johnny moved 
uneasily; moaned and grunted in his sleep, 
discovered that the edge of the table was 
sharp, and his neck stiff; then he opened 
his eyes, and lifted his head, feeling a little 
cold and somewhat cramped from the 
position in which he had been lying. 

Pretty well awake now, he slowly rose 
and tried to shake himself together. Then 
he remembered something. 

“Colonel!” he said hoarsely. 

There was no reply. 

“ Colonel’s asleep,” he whispered. “ Less 
go to bed.” 





He threw himself into the bunk and 
drew the blankets over him, without the 
usual preliminary of undressing. As soon 
as he was quite comfortable, he addressed 
himself to sleep, but first, as a matter of 
custom, he felt in the right-hand corner for 
the recess in which he kept his bundles, 
Very odd ; he could not find them. They 
were not there. 

In a moment, he was broad awake, and 
perfectly sober. On his knees he began to 
fumble and feel everywhere for his trea- 
sures. Then he sprang out of bed, crying, 
* Colonel! Colonel! wake up !” and groped 
about for his matches. When he had 
found them, still wondering why the Colonel 
slept so heavily, he lit the lamp, and 
searched again for his packets. But in 
vain. They were gone. Then he looked 
for his guest, and he was gone too. 

Then he understood what had happened, 
and seizing his gun with a loud cry, the 
robbed man ran wildly out into the road, 
and rushed along the track southward. 
That was a great pity, because the Colonel, 
who felt quite safe and easy in his mind, 
and was not making any violent effort to 
cover the ground quickly, was marching 
due north, 


CHAPTER II. ON THE RIVER LEA. 


THE River Lea is honourably known 
among fellows of the Royal Geographical 
Society, schoolboys who go in for their 
prize, and the makers of maps, as forming 
the eastern boundary of Middlesex. It is 
not, however, a river which goes into 
society, like a certain other river which 
runs along the south of the same county. 
This is to be accounted for in several ways : 
first, because society is a good long way 
off; next, because you cannot get at the 
East of London except from Broad Street, 
which is not a society station ; next, on 
account of what may be called the personal 
character of the river. Its mouth is respect- 
able, but homely, and a good deal en- 
cumbered, though of a lordly breadth at 
high-tide, with barges, lighters, works, and 
wharves. Higher up, it shows a sad want 
of directness and purpwe ; it winds about 
among the low meadows and marshes 
without ever making a bold push among 
such unresisting material; it continually 
goes off into three or four channels ; for a 
large part of its course the prospect on one 
bank at least always terminates with a row 
of low cottages, built of grey brick with 
red roofs. Even the Thames at Cliveden 


could not maintain its dignity against that |; 
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mean endless row of small grey houses and 
red roofs. 

Yet the river is regarded with passionate 
fondness by all who dwell between Strat- 
ford and Hertford. For you may fish in it 
all the year round ; and you may now row 
upon it for nine months in the year; you 
may bathe in it for three months in the 
year ; and you may get drowned in it, and 
very often do, if you happen to be upset 
and cannot swim. On half-holidays and on 
summer evenings, there are as many boats 
upon it as on the Thames at Richmond. 
There is also to be found upon its banks 
the Riverside Jack, a creature whom, at 
first, it seems incongruous to meet so far 
east. The ignorant traveller would as soon 
expect a salmon in the River Lea as a Jack 
like him of Putney, Richmond, Chertsey, 
and Kingston, upon its banks. Yet here he 
is; using his favourite language with the 
one favourite adjective which goes with 
everything, like the Spanish onion, or 
curry-powder, or Soyer’s Universal Sauce ; 
patriotically drinking the national bever- 
age ; loafing about among the boats; always 
pretending to be extremely busy, yet never 
doing anything, and still a waiter—“ he 
also serves, who only stands and waits ”— 
upon Providence for the casual tip; his 
expectations being pitched lower than 
those of his Richmond cousins. The Lea 
River Jack has a cottage upon the bank, 
green with damp in the winter and pictu- 
resque with dirt in the summer; behind 
the cottage is a garden in which he grows 
the most gigantic Jerusalem artichokes— 
perhaps that vegetable, in some subtle, 
unknown way, appeals to a poetic side, 
hitherto unsuspected, in his nature: here 
and there he has a ferry-boat, in which he 
will take you across for a penny. Whether 
business is brisk or slack, he always has a 
rod or two in the water, and as he goes 
about his chores, he still keeps one eye upon 
the float, ready at a moment’s notice to 
strike the silver roach. 

If you were to ascend the river from the 
mouth, where it is called Bow Creek, beside 
the East India Dock, you would pass, on 
your left, wharves, gasworks, and mankind, 
all the way by Bromley, Bow, and Strat- 
ford, till you came to Clapton ; and all the 
way upon the right you would have a broad 
and dreary fiat, which has many names, but 
is one swamp—the Great Dismal Swamp— 
once, I believe, and up to the days of 
Henry the Eighth, who loved hunting 
in Epping and Hainault, and thereabout, 
full of alligators, snapping turtles, and 





Wantley Dragons, or at least the Sussex 
kind, which were smaller. No one 
must contemplate this swamp too long, or 
on many days, except when there is a 
sunny sky above, with a west wind driving 
light clouds about, making alternations of 
light and shade. 

It is not, I think, until one gets to 
Clapton that the stream becomes possible 
for those who are affected by their 
surroundings ; above that point it is a real 
river, which may be rowed upon or fished 
in, and enjoyed as much as any other river 
in England, though with more moderate 
raptures. It is not so picturesque as the 
Wye, for instance; nor so bright as the 
southern Avon; nor so dashing as the 
Usk ; nor so pleasing as the Tyne; nor so 
lovely as the Coquet ; but yet it pleases, 

It was on the evening of Thursday, 
the 28th of June in the present year 
of grace, 1883, that among other boats 
upon the River Lea, was one—the only one 
with which we are concerned—containing 
two persons. Had these two persons been 
old, or even middle-aged, nobody would 
have noticed them ; but as they were both 
young, and one was not only young, but 
very pleasing for the eye to rest upon, 
people on the bank looked after them as 
the boat sped on her way. As for the 
evening, it was exactly the sort of evening 
which this homely river wants to set off its 
simple beauty ; the wind was from the west 
and blew in gusts, but not too heavily ; 
the clouds scudded across the sky, the air 
was clear ; there was a lively ripple in the 
water, and a pleasant lapping and plashing 
of the water among the tall rank grass 
which serves the Lea at this part in place of 
reeds and water-lilies. The river was quite 
full and brimming over, but the girl who 
sat in the stern and held the rudder-strings 
could not see the flat marshy fields, because 
of this tall grass standing in the red clay of 
the low bank.. When the sun got a chance 
between the impertinent clouds, the wave- 
lets were blue and bright, and sparkled and 
danced merrily, like bubbles in a glass of 
champagne, or zoedone at the very least ; 
so that it did one good only to see them. 
When a flying cloud hid the sun, and the 
wind came down upon the water, it became 
inky-black, and the little billows were as 
threatening as if they had been great waves, 
and the girl’s eyes fell instinctively upon 
the young man with her, as if for protec- 


tion. This was quite natural, because he 
was her lover. Any girl would have done 
the same. 
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As for her appearance, I declare that 
there was nothing at all out of the common 
in her face ; and yet she was very far from 
being common. Women said of her that 
she was rather pretty, in their cold and 
critical way ; young men would have found 
her charming, but she only knew one or 
two. I have seen thousands of such 
pretty, sweet-faced English girls, with the 
seal of goodness and tenderness on their 
foreheads; you may see them in any 
town of this happy realm wherever girls 
do congregate, that is to say, in church or 
at evening parties—whe! ir most they love 
their prayers or their waltzing is a question 
which I leave to philosophers—they are as 
plenty as blackberries, and yet, though 
so plenty, they are so very precious, This 
girl, Milly Montoro, was nineteen, or per- 
haps twenty ; of her beauty it is enough 
to say that it was entirely conformable 
to the ideal of this present year, which, 
among other things, likes its damsels to be 
tall rather than petites, and perhaps prefers 
a brunette toa blonde. This evening she 
was perfectly happy; she had all she 
wanted: love, and plenty of it; youth, 
health, strength, hope, a modest suffi- 
ciency—what can girl desire more? She 
was so happy that she felt in a way 
ashamed, and afraid of showing her happi- 
ness too much, lest George should think 
her silly—which indeed she was not. She 
was so happy that she did not care much 
about talking, and would have been con- 
tented to go on watching river, and sky, 
and bank, and the face of her lover before 
her, without a word ; she was so happy, in 
short, that she felt as if all the rest of the 
world must needs be as happy as herself; 
and the golden age with Roger Bontemps ; 
the Ship which is bound to come home, but 
is always overdue ; the Home of Plenty ; 
the Land of Cockaigne; the Garden of 
Delight, and the Paradise of Sweet Con- 
tentment, were all come together, most 
unexpectedly, and had every intention of 
staying, and never going away again at all! 
A blissful dream, truly! Happy those who 
fail not of it once in their lives, 

Along the bank there sat rows of 
anglers. On the Lea they are of all ages. 
The angler, like the poet and the zsthete, 
is born, not made; some upon the bank 
were old, old men, seventy, eighty, ninety 
years of age. Charles Lamb, fifty years 
ago, used to see them in the same place, 
fishing with the same rod, after the same 
roach. Others were middle-aged men, 
whose work in the City, though necessary, 





was irksome, because it kept them from 
the banks; others were young men, but 
thoughtful and reflective, who sit every 
evening, rod in hand, in grave silence and 
patience, while their frivolous compeers 
in cruelty collars and tight trousers, go 
a-mashing ; others, again, were mere boys 
and striplings yet, already bound for life 
to the brotherhood, though no oaths or 
secret mysteries of initiation and reception 
were offered or required. Milly pitied 
them a little this evening ; it certainly did 
seem to her that men at every time of life 
would be better employed in making love 
than in fishing. 

“Oh, George,” she leaned forward and 
murmured low, “do the young men never 
leave the banks and look for some girl, to 
make her happy ?” 

“You would like everybody to be 
happy,” said her lover, resting on his oars. 
“Why, my darling, it is not every girl 
who can make every man happy. Do you 
think any other girl in the world would 
have made me happy ?” 

If you think of it there seems a little 
arrogance and self-conceit in this little 
speech ; but the young man did not intend 
it. What he meant was, that not every 
girl has the power of making the happiness 
of even an average, ordinary, typical, com- 
monplace young man such as himself; he 
was quite a humble young man in his own 
estimation. He designed to pay a high 
compliment to his betrothed, because, so 
lofty being the ideal woman even in the most 
commonplace manly bosom, Milly Montoro 
alone, of all the women he had ever seen, 
reached this giddy height. She understood 
him to mean this, and she blushed and 
lowered her eyes, being afraid for herself 
lest she might fail in this point or in that, 
and so have to come down to a lower step, 
whereby she might imperil the affections 
she had won. 

The early days of courtship are, to 
an innocent maid, as the steps of one 
who walks with trembling feet upon 
frozen snow, doubting the assurance of the 
guide who has gone before, and assures her 
that all is safe ; going delicately, fearfully, 
pit-a-pat, softly feeling the strength of the 
treacherous surface, until, quite assured 
that it is safe indeed, the traveller may 
walk in ease and happiness. The very 
peril, however, lends excitement and 
pleasure to the journey. 

So the girl listened, and her heart 
glowed within her to hear these words ; 
and yet she was afraid. Is it not a 
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delightful thing to feel, for once in a life, 
that you are a real angel, wanting nothing 
but a couple of wings, and bound to play 
up to the part, and to scorn the little 
temperous tiffs, sharp sayings, unworthy 
thoughts, with which some girls, not yet 
fully assured that they belong to the holy 
army of angels, do poison and corrupt their 
minds ? 

“Oh, George,” she murmured, “do not 
spoil me, or you will be disappointed after- 
wards. Let us talk of our future.” 

The young man, at the invigorating 
thought of the future, grasped his sculls 
with firmer hands, and put his back into 
half-a-dozen strokes, so that the little craft, 
astonished, and a little hurt in her feelings 
androwlocks,clovethe watersatracingspeed. 

I am firmly fixed in the opinion, and am 
prepared to maintain itin open tourney, lance 
in rest, and buckler (especially buckler) on 
arm, that the whole hope of the country in 
the future, its mainstay in the present, its 
glory in the past, lies, will lie, and has 
always lain, in those boys who do not 
distinguish themselves, or show any en- 
thusiasm over the subjects which we com- 
monly call Jiterce humaniores, or belles 
lettres—in other words, who do not “ take 
to books,” but prefer the carpenter’s-shop, 
the lathe, the Zoological Gardens, the 
natural history of birds, beasts, fishes, and 
men ; who want always to find out how 
things are done, with what tools and 
methods, and then are never satisfied 
until they can see their way to improve 
those methods; whose heaven upon this 
earth is a chemical and physical laboratory; 
who really cannot be made to care for 
poetry—unless there is a rattling good 
story in it—or for a story unless it is real, 
full of adventure, and the fellow who 
wrote it knew what he was talking about ; 
who have no feeling for style and no taste 
for the rhythm of verse, the fine aroma of 
an essay, the balance of a period, the 
pointing of an epigram. That those who 
do—bookish men—exist at all seems to 
those, who do not, chiefly due to the 
necessity for keeping printers occupied. 
But what a waste of life it appears com- 
pared with that which is wholly given 
over to practical contrivances, making easy 
what has hitherto proved hard, and cheap 
what has hitherto been dear. George 
Ambrose was one of the practical men. 
Look at him as he handles his sculls, with 
bare head and up-rolled sleeves. You see 
that he has a clear steady eye, clean-cut 
features, a mouth set firm, and a square 





chin. These are all indications pointing in 
the same direction. As a boy, when other 
boys read books, he made things, or 
enquired into causes. When it became 
time for him to leave school, he requested 
that he might not be sent into the City, 
whither all his schoolfellows were bound, 
but might find a place, if it were only as 
door-keeper, in some establishment where 
they made things. His request was 
granted, because in the lower valley of the 
Lea such a request is recognised as not 
only reasonable but as likely to lead 
unto things substantial. The only difficulty 
with a young man is to choose, for there are 
at Stratford, West Ham, Hackney Wick, 
yea, and at Clapton itself, men running 
many and divers trades, arts, and indus- 
tries—those who spin jute, make cigar- 
boxes, creosote, patent fuel, dye, tanks, 
crucibles, grease, chicory, drain-pipes ; with 
workers in glass, iron, leather, stone, lead, 
gelatine, tin, zinc, and xylonite ; and money 
to be made in all these trades did one know 
how to choose the most likely. Young 
Ambrose made two or three false starts. 
First, he entered the works of a gas com- 
pany, but speedily mastered the subject, and 
despised a thing in which the amount of 
knowledge required is so limited. Next, 
he went into a galvanised iron company, but 
pined for still wider scope, and finally began 
afresh at the bottom of the ladder in a 
great chemical company, which had to do 


‘with a whole group of things, every one 


of inexhaustible interest. He was now 
twenty-six years of age; he had worked 
his way up to a good salary and highly 
responsible work; he had taken his degree 
in science at the university in Piccadilly ; 
he was a member of the Chemical Society ; 
he had written papers and was already 
known ; and he was so full of ambitions, 
projects, designs, hopes, and plans, that it 
wasimpossible for him toremain any longer 
alone, but needs must that he take a wife. 
Whom should he take but the girl he had 
known for a dozen years, who lived with 
his own cousin, Reginald Ambler—the best 
and sweetest of girls, and eke the prettiest ? 
He, who had thought for ten years of 
nothing but the laboratory at the works, 
his experiments, his science, and his read- 
ing, discovered suddenly that he had 
always been in love with Milly Montoro, 
and when he proposed to her, which he 
did with as much eloquence, yet fear and 
trembling, as if he had been a poet of the 
first water, he told her so, and ascribed 
not to himself, but to her, all the merit, 
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“ Milly dear,” he said, after throwing his 
excitement into the boat, “the house is 
perfect ; no basement, no kitchen below, 
two rooms on the ground-floor, three above 
—nobody can want more. It’s only two. 
miles from Stratford and one from the river, 
where we shall like to take a row now and 
then. As tothe garden, you shall have the 
front for your flowers, and I shall have the 
back for peas and beans. On Saturday 
afternoons I will look after it.” . 

“Yes, George, and I will look after it 
every day. Goon. You will start every 
morning at half-past eight. Yes, I know, 
breakfast at half-past seven ; but you will 
be home to tea by seven every evening. 
George, we must make our evenings 
delightful. Sometimes you shall read to 
me; I will play for you ; I will teach you 
to sing; you have got a very good voice, 
sir, only you want to be taught how to 
keep it in order. On Sundays we will 
go to church together—no more reading 
chemistry on Sunday mornings—and after 
church a little walk, and then dinner. 
Think of having you to dinner every 
Sunday! After dinner I shall send you 
for a long walk to shake the cobwebs 
out of your brain, and you shall come 
home to tea and supper. Perhaps we 
may have one or two of the children to 
tea with us; and, George, we will furnish 
the spare room, so as to give a bed to them 
sometimes, will we not? They are as good 
as — brothers and sisters, you know, 
an ” 

** You mean you have been as good as a 
sister to them, Milly,” he laughed. “ Yes, 
you shall have your spare room, and put as 
many of the children into the bed as the 
bed will hold. My dear, I do not want 
you to lose your friends.” 

“No, George.” The tears stood in her 
eyes for a moment, but soon cleared away. 
“It is bad enough for them, poor dears, as 
itis. They have been crying ever since it 
was fixed for August.” 

George showed no kind of sympathy with 
these poor sufferers, knowing that their 
loss was his own gain. This feeling very 
much helps to harden the heart; and, 
besides, he was ready to explain, if neces- 
sary, that every girl must expect to 
exchange her home for her husband, and 
to point out that it was not as if the young 
Amblers had any real claim upon Milly, who 
was neither kith nor kin, but had only lived 
with them for eight years or so; and the 
fact that they regarded her as their elder 
sister did not make her one, but showed 








only the extraordinary goodness of her 
disposition, seeing that she could command 
an amount of affection as can only be wrung 
fromthe unsympathetic breasts of the young 
by extraordinary sacrifice and ceaseless 
devotion. These thoughts passed through 
his brain quickly, but without requiring 
him to put them into words. So he only 
looked at his fiancée and nodded his head, 
and she understood just as well as if he 
had talked a whole yard, or an ell or two, 
of printed slips. 

Then the young chemist began to talk of 
his own schemes, which it would be a shame 
to reveal, because he is in reality another 
Edison, only as yet his plans have not 
become patents. He knew all the things 
which want to be invented or made prac- 
ticable through being made cheap, with 
the inventions which want to be converted 
from toys to practical purposes, and the 
possibilities of certain scientific facts which 
are as yet in the limbo of unpractical 
laboratories. Heavens! what extended 
openings, chances, opportunities, and occa- 
sions there are for the young chemist 
who has got eyes that look outside his 
retort and can connect his laboratory with 
humanity ! 

‘You shall find out all the things that 
have to be found out, George,” cried 
Milly, as if every woman has the power 
of conferring genius, insight, conception, 
and more power to his elbow upon the man 
she loves. And yet not every woman, my 
friends ; but unto some women is this power 
given, and then happy—thrice happy— 
is he whom that woman loves. The powers 
of women are as yet imperfectly known, 
which is one reason why they sometimes 
try to imitate man ; and I wish I could be 
born a hundred years hence, when these 
powers are understood and developed, and 
be clever, strong, handsome, fresh, and 
frolic. Then would a great career await 
me. Perhaps—who knows ? 

*‘Oh,” he went on, “ when one thinks of 
the wonderful world which is opening out 
all round us; the instruments which 
register speech so that it can never be lost 
—fancy, Milly, all one’s foolish words 
preserved for ever—the little machine 
with which a scene is caught in a moment 
and so never lost; the wire which sends 
messages, and the wire which whispers 
words; the unknown forces which our 
great men are reducing to order and 
obedience, so that before many years the 
reign of steam, and gas, and coal will be at 
an end. It seems as if there was nothing 
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else worth living for, and everything out- 
side the laboratory was a sham and a delu- 
sion, except the school which prepares the 
boys for the workshop.” 

“And me, George,” said Milly jealously. 
“Am I not worth living for? Tell me all 
that is in your thoughts always. I know 
nothing of your science, but you shall 
teach me. Promise that you will tell me 
everything.” 

“* My dear,” he replied, “ that is the rea- 
son why I want you to marry me, because 
I must talk to some one.” 

Again, he did not mean to be selfish, yet 
he might have seemed so; but he had 
never learned the language of compliment, 
and he meant that to Milly it was an 
honour that he should think her able to 
understand and to share his thoughts ; 
and all, just as before, because he was a 
humble youth, who felt himself to be quite 
of the ordinary kind, but educated, which 
Milly was not, only that she belonged to 
the nobler kind of women who could, he 
thought, understand everything without 
education. Indeed, one knows hundreds 
of women who do, and will sit out the most 
scientific lecture, bristling with hard words, 
their faces as full of intelligence at the end 
as at the beginning; and I do not for a 
moment believe the wicked calumny which 
accuses them of abstracting their thoughts 
at the very beginning, and so remaining 
during the whole discourse. 

Then he, in his turn, listened while 
Milly told him her thoughts, but bashfully, 
being afraid lest, after the great ambition 
of her lover, her own hopes might seem to 
him small, Yet they were not, because 
they were nothing short of an ardent desire 
to possess her life with ease, love, and hap- 
piness, and her soul with comfort. No 
woman can desire more, so that, in fact, 
Milly was most ambitious, It is true that 
almost every girl permits herself the same 
dream. While they talked, the sun went 
down, and a light mist rose upon the low 
ground and spread over the river. Then 
they turned, and George rowed gently 
down stream, the water plashing at the 
bows. 

“ George,” said Milly presently, “I am 
thinking of my father.” 

““Why,” he replied, “it is four years 
since you heard from him. He must be 
dead, long ago.” 

“Yes,” she sighed; “else he would 
never have forgotten me. I will show you 
some of his letters. They are full of love 
and thought forme. He must be dead— 





my poor father! And to think that he 
never saw me since I was a child in arms. 
He was only a clerk in the City, you know ; 
and suddenly he resolved to go abroad and 
make his fortune, which shows what a 
courageous spirit be had. But no one 
ever thought he would have done so 
splendidly.” 

“No one ever knows,” said George, 
“what he can do, until he is put upon 
his mettle. Yet he must have been a 
determined and clever man. Because, 
you see, Milly, if fortunes are to be made 
in America, the Americans are generally 
sharp enough to keep them in their own 
hands. At the same time, very often 
people do not see what lies at their feet. 
What did he go away for? Because I am 
quite sure a clever man can do quite as 
well at home.” 

“Can he?” asked Milly. “I thought 
that everybody who goes to America makes 
a great fortune.” 

“That is what they hope to do before- 
hand. When they are there, i believe 
they find life as hard, and money as scarce, 
as itis at home. There is a clerk in the 
accountant’s office at the works who 
remembers your father. Says nobody 
ever thought much of his cleverness ; 
says he was a lazy, easy sort of chap, who 
did his work and went home, and was 
happy. No one ever could understand 
why he threw up a good place and went 
away.” 

“ Yet,” said Milly, “my father said once 
in his letters that America offers such a 
vast field for a man that his money can be 
invested as fast as it is made. Sometimes 
he spoke of millions.” 

“ Why, dear,” said her lover, “if these 
millionscould befound! They must be some- 
where ; but I am afraid they have got into 
the wrong hands; what splendid works 
we would put up! Oh, Lord!” he sighed 
heavily. ‘ What a laboratory we could 
have with a million to spend on it. Think 
of the electric batteries! What experi- 
ments we could direct, and what an army 
of workmen we could employ !” 

“Tt would be too delightful, George,” 
Milly replied, kindling in sympathy. “You 
should be the greatest man in Stratford. 
But my poor father is dead, and as for 
his fortune, that must be all gone and 
scattered.” 

I think she imagined her father’s fortune 
to consist of dollars tied up in sacks. But 
we know otherwise. 

“Tf,” he said, “ your father’s money was 
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invested, the investments must be some- 
where and the papers in somebody’s 
hands. Unless, that is, people stole them 
and forged his signature. There must be 


all kinds of mortgages, shares, leases, 


contracts, bonds, all sorts of things. 
Unless, again—money got easily is as 
easily lost-— the speculations proved 
disastrous. Come, my dear ; never think 
of your father’s fortune. We shall never 
see any of it. 
dred a year and your hundred and fifty, we 
shall begin twice as well off as most young 
married people. And of course I shall get 
a rise ; not to speak of the great things we 
shall do presently. And here we are. 
Steady, steady. Let me get out first.” 

They walked along the lane, between the 
river and the road. Milly turned back to 
look at the river when they reached the 
higher ground. 

The romantic suburb of Upper Clapton 
stands upon a terrace, like Richmond, 
and overlooks the broad valley of the 
Lea; gardens lie on the gentle slope of 
the low hill, and beyond these you can 
discern the river winding about among the 
flat meadows; beyond the meadows, 
again, are the hills and wooded inclines of 
Walthamstow, Woodford, and Chingford ; 
beyond these (but you cannot see it) is 
Epping Forest. 

“See,” said Milly, “how white and 
strange the meadows look with the mist 
upon them, and how shadowy the marshes 
lie beyond it. And look! did you ever see 
@ moon so big and dim ?” 

‘A sign of rain,” said George the prac- 
tical. 

“George,” said the girl, shivering, “I 
feel afraid. Give me your hand. How 
strong it is! If there was any danger I 
should always have this strong hand, 
shouldn’t I?” 

He kissed her—no one was in the lane, 
and it was twilight and misty beside—he 
kissed her twice, on her forehead and her 
lips, saying : 

“ Why, dear, what danger can there be? 
And if there were?” He clenched his fist 
and his eyes looked dangerous. “Come, my 
darling. It is past nine o’clock, and the 
Great Discoverer will be getting hungry. 
To say nothing of Kepler, Copernica, and 
Tycho Brahe.” 


CHAPTER III. IS THE WORLD ROUND ? 


SUPPER was laid in the dining-room of 
Veritas Villa waiting for the return of 
Milly and her lover. I call it the dining- 


Why, with my three hun-’ 





room, but it was also the breakfast-room, 
the sitting-room, the day-nursery, the play- 
room, the work-room, and my lady’s 
boudoir ; not because there were not other 
rooms in this genteel villa, but because 
the drawing-room was wanted for Mr, 
Ambler’s maps and books, and the break- 
fast-room, which opened conveniently upon 
the garden, for his observatory, his models, 
his Orrery, his telescope, and his scientific 
instruments. If you belong to a great man 
you must be content to let him have the 
comfort. There are so few great men that 
this law causes little hardship. Besides, 
who would not willingly give up two out of 
three rooms for the pride of being an 
Ambler ? 

The boys, this evening, were shaping 
bows—that is to say, they were making 
things with knives—boys who never have 
pocket-money are greatly to be envied, 
because they learn to make so many 
things for themselves; and the girls were 
spinning. That is to say, Copernica 
Ambler, the only girl in the room, was 
finishing a frock for her sister Somerville, 
now in bed and asleep, while her mother, 
with a great basket beside her, which 
never grew less in bulk, was looking 
after the stockings and the socks, darning- 
needle in hand. Across her face lay the 
line of care which marks the face of the 
woman who has to make every shilling do 
the work of half-a-crown, and contrives, 
manages, and continually occupies her mind 
with the maintenance of her children. 
Who does not know such women by the 
score ? It seems a waste of life, this giving 
it all to the boys and girls ; but perhaps it 
is made up somehow—here or hereafter. 

When Milly came home, followed by her 
lover, there was a general stir, with the 
sudden appearance of smiles and revival of 
cheerfulness, due partly to the immediate 
prospect of supper, and partly as the toll 
of affection exacted at all hours by this 
young person. For the mother looked up 
and smiled over her pile of stockings ; and 
Copernica, who was a sharp-featured thin 
girl of sixteen, who wore spectacles, held 
up her newly-finished skirt for admiration; 
and the boys shouted ; and every one called 
upon Milly for sympathy with his work; 
and everybody had something to tell her, 
which was always the way when she came 
home, whether she had been away for an 
hour or a day. . 

“You must be hungry, George,” said 
Mrs. Ambler. “Tycho, my dear, go call 
your father.” 
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Everybody, or nearly everybody, knows 
Reginald Ambler by reputation; a very 
large classof humanity, namely, the Editors, 
know his handwriting, and cruelly toss his 
communicationsinto the basket unread ; few, 
comparatively, have the advantage of his 
personal acquaintance. He is a man now 
about fifty years of age; he is rather tall 
and thin, his hair, gone grey, lies over his 
forehead in a great mass, which he is 
always pushing back; his eyes are large 
and full; they are also of a light blue 
colour, so that his face seems at first fur- 
nished with too much eye. When he is in 
repose, the eyes have a far-off look ; when 
he is talking, they are quick and eager. 
His lips are nervous and his fingers are 
restless, Columbus, one thinks, must have 
been a good deal like Mr. Reginald 
Ambler. As for his manner, it varies 
with every hour, ranging from the depth 
of despondency—when an article has been 
rejected or a letter treated contemptuously 
—to the height of confidence, hope, and 
happiness—when he has begun another 
or has trapped some unfortunate into a 
controversy. And he has never been 
known to engage in any other subject 
of conversation, or think upon any 
other matter whatever, except his Great 
Discovery. 

To-night he came to the supper-table 
and sat down with a smile of welcome. 

“ Milly, my child,” he said, “take your 
place beside me. George, you next to her, 
of course. Copernica, my dear, this side of 
me. Galileo, fill George’s glass. Cut some 
bread, Tycho, my boy. Kepler, some cheese 
for Milly and your sister. So——” He 
rubbed his hands and looked round upon 
his boys with the simple pride of a father, 
though he was so great a man. ‘Ptolemy 
and Mary Somerville have gone to bed, I 
suppose # 

“This day,” he went on, “will be a 
remarkable day in my history. I have 
noted it in the Autobiography. Children, 
I have now laid down the last of the 
great voyages round the world completely 
on the map. It threatened to be trouble- 
some at first, but it agrees, I find—of 
course I expected nothing less—with my 
anticipations in every particular!” 

“Oh, father!” Copernica clapped her 
hands. The wife smiled, her mind bein 
still full of the socks in the basket. Milly 
nodded and laughed. The boys alone said 
nothing. Boys, if you come to think of 
it, never understand a father’s greatness. 
Many great men have lamented this to me, 





speaking confidentially. ‘Oh, father!” 
cried Copernica, “what will they say 
now ?” 

“They will say, my daughter, what they 
always do say. The Fellows of the Geo- 
graphical Society will sneer; the Editors of 
scientific journals will refuse to listen; 
comic writers will make jokes upon it; map- 
makers and globe-makers will try to hide 
the truth ; and the rest of the world, like 
George here, will pass it over without 
paying any attention.” 

“If it were something in the chemical 
line,” said George, ‘I would listen ; as it 
is not, I have not time for it.” 

This he said out of subtlety and duplicity, 
because in his secret soul he jeered at the 
Great Discovery. 

* No, no ; and thus it is,” said the Philo- 
sopher, “that the greatest discoveries 
steal upon the world, and those who make 
them are unheeded. I have now laid down 
upon the map the route of every great 
voyager; my distances, my time, agree 
with his! Show me the globe-geographer 
who has ever attempted the like. Yes, my 
work is done; the chain of evidence is 
complete ; I can at any moment, if I should 
be called away, leave the work of my life 
to the judgment of posterity. As for my 
contemporaries, they may, if they choose, 
continue to class me with the crack- 
brained enthusiasts—” 

“ Oh, father,” said Copernica. 

“__who think they can square the circle, 
find out the site of Paradise—” a 

“T wish I could go and look in at the 
gate,” said Milly. 

“and transmute metals.” 

“That would be only changing the 
currency,” said George. 

The boys were steadily eating, They 
had heard this talk before.. 

“As for meeting me on a platform,” 
Mr. Ambler continued, “they remember 
the victory over Bagshott, and tremble.” 

Bagshott was a Baptist minister who once 
ventured on a public controversy with Mr. 
Ambler, and had his head knocked into a 
cocked hat, a thing quite improper for a 
minister of the Gospel to wear, and 
recanted, and was now a fervent disciple. 

“ As for admitting at once and peacefully 
that Iam right, and they themselves, there- 
fore, wrong, that is, I suppose, too much to 
expect of anyone, especially of men who 
live by the propagation of error.” 

“A great deal too much,” said George. 

The boys went on with their supper 
and said nothing. The two elder lads, 
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Tycho Brahe and Kepler, arrived at the 
dignity of clerkery, had long since plainly 
understood, and now made no secret of 
their opinion, that a Great Discovery may 
be a most calamitous thing for a family. 
Palissy, himself, did not bring a more 
rooted antipathy to fame into his home- 
circle than their father. Honour and glory 
are very fine things indeed; meantime, 
when they are abstract qualities, and there- 
fore unproductive, and the heels of your 
boots are down, they might be sold, if there 
were any purchaser, for whatever they 
would fetch in the rough. 

“Better, far better,” thought Tycho, 
“for my father to care nothing at all about 
honour, but a good deal about making 
money, and saving it or using it to push his 
boys.” 

Such a father he would have desired, red 
of cheek, important in his bearing, pompous 
in his talk, as might be seen every day on 
Stamford Hill; a father who could put his 
sons into good houses, buy them partner- 
ships, give them holidays at the seaside, 
with—oh, all the things for which these 
lads vainly longed. 

Reginald Ambler is nothing less, if you 
please, than the Discoverer of the great 
truth that the world, so far from being a 
round ball, thoughtfully flattened at the 
north and south, so as to prevent the ice 
from slipping down and spoiling the 
equator, is really, as can be demonstrated 
with ease, a great flat circular disc of 
unknown thickness. What we call the 
Arctic Pole, believing that the world 
twirls perpetually and ignominiously round 
it, like a fat goose upon the spit, is in fact 
a central circle of ice and snow, the origin 
and cause of which must be left for the 
discovery of future philosophers ; round it 
is the temp»rate zone; beyond this the 
torrid zone; beyond this again another 
great temperate circle, in which Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and New Zealand 
are comfortably placed ; “neither het nor 
cauld,” as the Scot said. Outside this vast 
temperate zone, the ocean lies, a tract of 
sea indeed, immeasurable, desolate, with- 
out land or sail. Spread round in another, 
and the last, great circle, beyond the 
ocean at the outer-edge is a Rim, ledge, 
hedge, barrier, frontier-mark, boundary- 
wall, or whatever the inadequacy of 
language permits us to call it, of thick, 
solid, mountainous ice. How broad is this 
Rim, whether it stretches out for ever into 
boundless space, whether it is narrow, so 
that perhaps some day the voyager may 





hope to reach its limit, and to peep over 
into infinity, no one can at present say. 
From time to time ships, which have sailed 
south, have reported cliffs, rocks, and 
mountains, ice-bound, covered with snow, 
inaccessible, inhospitable, without life, 
Nothing lives in this boundary Rim except, 
upon the edge of it, a few seals, walruses, 
narwhals, sword-fish, polar bears, whales, 
and such sea monsters, who do not know 
how miserable they are. As for men there 
are none at all, and will be none till time 
shall be no more. 

“What is beyond the Rim,” said Reginald 
modestly, “I cannot say any more than 
the globe-professors can tell you what is 
beyond the farthest star.” 

This improved kind of earth requires an 
entirely new disposition of the heavens. 

Reginald, quite early in the history of 
his Discovery, remembered this, and con- 
structed, with infinite pains, a beautiful 
Orrery. In this, the sun, no longer an 
immense globe of fire ninety millions of 
miles away, or thereabouts, but a comfort- 
able little fireplace, so to speak, half-a- 
dozen miles above the world, went round 
and round above the great circle of the 
torrid zone, wobbling to north or south so 


as to produce summer and winter. He 
pulled a string, and you saw the 
daily and the annual motion most 


clearly set forth. The moon and planets 
in the same way went on what seemed 
to be recklessly independent and dangerous 
paths of their own, and the fixed stars 
went round the polar star continually. By 
an ingenious adjustment of bars, eccen- 
trics, and curves, he accounted for all the 
natural phenomena—except one. This ex- 
ception came home to him sometimes in the 
dead of night, and took the conceit out of 
him. He had never been able to account for 
lunar eclipses. Why not lunar eclipses? It is 
too much to say that his faith ever wavered, 
but he was worried and rendered unhappy 
when he remembered that his Orrery would 
account foreverything except a lunar eclipse. 
But those moments, happily, were rare. 
Mostly he was content to gaze upon his 
model with a perfect satisfaction, to show 
enquirers over and over again how, upon 
a flat and stationary earth, all the natural 
phenomena, morning, noon, and evening, 
with the four seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the winter’s downward slope, and the 
summer's elevation of the sun, can all be 
explained and accounted for. 

Naturally he became one of the bug- 
bears—there are always half-a-dozen living 
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at the same time—of the scientific world. 
He wrote to all the papers, journals, trans- 
actions, and reports of the learned bodies ; 
he offered to lecture, he asked for an hour— 
only one short hour; he sent his name 
with the offers of a paper, to the British 
Association, to the Social Science Congress, 
to the Balloon Society, to the Church 
Congress, to the Oriental Congress, to the 
Congress of Librarians, to the Congress 
of Head-masters, to the Geographical 
Society, the Geologists, the Society of Arts, 
the Physical Society, the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, the Young Men’s Christian 
Institute, the Sunday School Union, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Open-Air 
Mission, the Salvation Army, the Eleusis 
Club, the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, and 
the Congress of Cathedral Vergers, not 
once, but every year, offering to read a 
paper, show his maps and models, and re- 
construct the geography and shape of the 
world. It is sad to relate that no one 
paid the least attention to these proposals, 
and, being now fifty years of age, and with 
many years’ experience, he had ceased to 
expect a hearing from these learned bodies, 
any more than he expected admission 
into the Times, Standard, Daily News, 
Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, and Daily 
Chronicle, of the letters which he regularly 
sent them all once every year, after six 
months of preparation. As for the 
monthly, weekly, and quarterly journals, 
he had tried them all. They would have 
none of him. And as for eminent men of 
science, there was not a single mathema- 
tician at Cambridge, or a professor of 
science in any university or college of the 
United Kingdom to whom he did not pro- 
pose a meeting, public or private, to discuss 
his theories. The signal victory already 
alluded to, which he achieved over the 
Rev. Mr. Bagshott, Baptist minister of 
Hackney Wick, in a public discussion held 
at the chapel, was an abiding proof of his 
strength in advocacy and the goodness of his 
cause. 

The school is small—it consists really of 
two, the Prophet himself and Bagshott, but 
it is full of zeal. They have an office, and 
an office-boy, in Chiswell Street. The 
office is a second-pair back ; the office-boy, 
whose hours are from nine to six, spends 
his time chiefly in the street surveying 
mankind ; the publications—tracts and 
maps—of the society are on sale there, but 
no one has ever bought a copy except a 
journalist, who once saw his way to a scoff- 
ing article on the subject, and so bought 





everything there was, and put the things in 
his pocket-book and went away, and pre- 
sently forgot all about it. In fact, there 
exists a general conspiracy against the 
Truth. 

“ Astronomers,” said Mr. Ambler, 
“tremble at mention of my name for fear, 
but pretend to smile in scorn. They hope 
their system will last at least their own 
time, forgetting that to be found out after 
death will be more fatal to their reputa- 
tion than to yield in life. In my auto- 
biography will be found not only the ‘Short 
Reasons’ but also the ‘Argument at Length,’ 
and the ‘ Questions’ which I have sent to 
every one of them demanding a reply, a 
platform, a public discussion, or an oppor- 
tunity to state my views. Not one of them 
has given me either. It will, indeed,” he 
added, with a lofty sneer, “be greatly to 
the credit of the Universities, in the next 
century, that they refused even to let me 
speak.” 

It was in this house that Milly was 
placed when the death of her mother left 
her alone at ten years of age. The reasons 
why Mr. Reginald Ambler was chosen for 
her guardian were unusual, but not without 
precedent. He had acousin—many people 
have cousins; this cousin, Richard Ambler, 
a practical Ambler, an unimaginative 
Ambler, was a solicitor. Richard Ambler, 
therefore, on being asked by the child’s 
relations—they were unnatural relations, 
descended by the parent’s sidefrom a certain 
illustrious uncle of two—who wanted to put 
the burden of the little girl on somebody 
else’s shoulders, and to find a home and a 
guardian for a child whom nobody wanted, 
naturally considered first of all which of 
his own friends would find the money most 
useful, and seeing that among all his friends 
and cousins no one was so perfectly hope- 
less, impecunious, and unpractical as 
Reginald the Discoverer, and few so 
poor, sent her to him ; not for any fitness 
or special aptitude which Reginald 
possessed for the task of guardian, but 
wholly and solely that the child’s money, 
which now amounted to a hundred and 
eighty pounds a year—house property 
having gone up—might be paid yearly to 
Reginald for the good of himself and his 
household. They were kind-hearted people, 
and as Milly was a willing, clever kind of 
child, they were easily, though gradually, 
persuaded to let her become governess, 
nurse, assistant-housekeeper, maker of 
puddings and pies, milliner, dressmaker, 
chaplain, adviser, counsellor, and eldest 
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sister to the family. “And, oh, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Ambler, when Milly’s 
engagement began, ‘ what we should have 
done without you nobody knows; and. 
what we are going to do without you 
nobody can tell.” 

Milly’s life was so busy that she never 
understood how dull it would seem to any 
one outside the house, for there were in it 
no amusements, no sights, no theatre, no 
concerts, no opera, no pictures, and even 
very few novels; nor perceived that she 
ought to have been treated differently, nor 
comprehended that her guardian was 
regarded by everybody as a lunatic with a 
harmless craze; nor knew or suspected that 
there were any enjoyments to be had in 
life other than those within her reach, 
namely, the children in good temper and 
looking nice, the Sunday church, a summer 
evening walk, and the daily cup of tea. She 
was, however, distinguished above all her 
contemporaries of Clapton Common by the 
possession of a romantic history. She was 
the daughter of a man who had made a 
most Glorious Fortune. Everybody knew 
so much. Nobody knew what the Fortune 
actually was, either in amount or in form, 
whether it was silver, oil, hogs, or rail- 
ways; whether it had been acquired by 
rings and corners, by bulling and bearing, 
by lying, treachery, and deceit, by contracts, 
by plunder and pillage of the public 
money, or in any of the many ways in 
which many tempt fortune and a few 
succeed, winning thereby the universal 
respect of their fellow-creatures, Mr. 
Montoro—no one ever spoke of him with- 
out the honourable prefix—had been once 
a clerk in the City. Somewhere about 
twenty years ago he threw up his place and 
went away to seek his Fortune. And he 
foundit. Matter of common knowledge that 
he found it ; that he had sent none of it 
home was also known; and that for four or 
five years his daughter had heard nothing 
from him, whence it might be concluded 
that he was dead. And the great Fortune 
—where was that? Why, the United 
States of America being so big, one might 
as well look for a lost needle in Hyde 
Park as for a lost fortune in a country 
popularly believed to consist entirely of 
men who have made enormous fortunes. 
No doubt it was lying somewhere packed 
up, and would be lost for want of someone 
to claimit. So that Milly was not regarded 
as an heiress so much as the daughter 
of a man who had distinguished himself. 
But still there was always the chance 





that her father might turn up, his Fortune 
in his hand. The thought that her father 
might be still alive and might yet return 
never left the girl. She had his letters in 
her desk, which she read until she knew 
them by heart, both those to her mother and 
those to herself. The former were curiously 
cold and constrained. He was prospering 
exceedingly, but he did not explain how. 
He was richer already than any of the 
people they had known at home; he 
was waiting an opportunity to realise some 
of his gains and enable her to keep her 
carriage ; and so on. To herself the letters 
were full of affection and tenderness, speak- 
ing of a time when he would either go home 
or have his daughter with him. He spoke of 
his continued success, but without the least 
hint of his occupation, and his address was 
always changing ; so that whatever it was, 
his work took him from one State to 
another. 

The girl constructed her ideal father 
from the letters. He must be a gentle 
and quiet creature because her mother had 
always spoken of him as a peaceful man 
who gave no offence to any, and loved 
tranquility ; yet he must be a man of great 
courage thus to have forced his way to the 
front, in a strange country, with no friends 
to help him. He must be a man of fine 
manner and noble mind, because his letters 
were full of the most admirable sentiments, 
and he must be a father whom any girl 
would be too ready to love, so full of 
tenderness was he himself. The letters 
which this poor English waif and stray 
wrote twice or three times every year to his 
daughter were in fact to him, though they 
were loaded with falsehoods, the one thing 
which kept up his soul. He consorted 
with gangs of the roughest ; his work was 
the lowest ; yet he had to console him the 
letters of his child, fresh, innocent, con- 
fiding ; and he had, to lift himself out of 
the mire, to make up in reply some answer 
which should make the girl happy about 
him; and in order to do that he was 
forced to imagine himself back in civilised 
life, a gentleman. If you come to think 
of it, there wants a good deal of imagina- 
tion for an unsuccessful emigrant, sunk as 
low as can well be, to make people at 
home believe that he is rolling in pros- 
perity. It grew harder every year for the 
poor man, but still he persevered, until he 
fell in with his great stroke of luck, and 
became a landowner in Oregon. Then, 
his life being now easy, and even assured, 
and the whiskey-bottle always handy, his 
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brain began to deteriorate, and he wrote 
no more letters. While he was a vagrant 
journeyman, ready to do anything, he 
would imagine, conceive, and describe. 
The moment he became settled, the foun- 
tain of fancy dried up, and he could 
picture no more, Therefore, the drop 
being too great from a millionaire to a 
settler in a half-cleared plot of forest- 
ground, with a log-hut and a couple of 
blankets, he ceased to send any more 
letters. He was one of those who have 
been ruined by prosperity. Had he still 
continued one of a plough-gang, or a herds- 
man, or a hand on a steamer, or a picker- 
up of odd jobs, his daughter would have 
continued to receive those letters which 
for so many years had been the chief 
happiness of her life. 

But he would come home some day, she 
said—he would come home. 

Thus she grew up a sweet and natural 
girl, careless of her own beauty, because she 
was always thinking about the children, 
till she was past nineteen years of age, and 
then love came to her in the shape of a 
brave young fellow—strong, ambitious, 
obstinately resolved to get on, and quite 
certain to expect of her in return as much 
as he would give to her. Then, the prac- 
tical business of life thus suddenly opened 
out before her, she left off dreaming about 
her father, finding henceforth no room for 
anyone in her dreams except hersweetheart. 
To be sure, she had known him ever since 
she had joined the Ambler household, 
because he was a cousin of Reginald 
Ambler; but then to see a young fellow 
occasionally in the house, and to be wooed 
by him, are very different things. And 
how that love gradually came about, I am 
not going to tell, because it is so simple a 
process that all the world may imagine it. 
Besides, as the princess said to the one- 
eyed Calendar, “This is not a common 
love-story.” 

Now, on this evening, the supper was, 
as has been indicated, a meal of unusually 
cheerful character, not on account of 
George’s presence, because he was there 
nearly every evening, but for certain 
unknown and inscrutable reasons which 
act upon the family atmosphere, and can 
only be judged by their effects, and make 
it, in fact, like the climate of this country, 
variable — sometimes cloudy, sometimes 
misty, and always impossible to be fore- 
told. Everyone who belongs to a large 
family must know the uncertainty of the 
general temper, however that of the indi- 





vidual (meaning oneself) may be depended 
upon. This evening the dining-room of 
Veritas Villa seemed a little heaven of 
cheerfulness, Even the two elder boys 
—Kepler, who was eighteen, and Tycho, 
who was sixteen—listened to their father 
without open scorn or impatience, though 
they had the firmest belief that his talk 
was unmitigated nonsense. If anyone had 
held a curved hand to his ear he would 
probably have heard distinctly a kind of 
purr of satisfaction and content. Perhaps 
on a really fine evening in June, when it is 
light at nine o’clock, and the windows can 
be kept open, and the roses are already in 
blossom, everyone ought to be in a good 
temper. But then fine weather does not 
always make fine tempers. 

‘‘T have never,” the Discoverer went on 
—he had been talking ever since the 
last remark of his, quoted a few columns 
back, but we had other things to talk about 
and have not followed him—“I have 
never,” he was saying, “ thought less of a 
man for being wrong, so long as his mind 
is open to truth, and he has the courage of 
his opinions. Thus, I have named the 
children after those who were my fore- 
runners, though they did not, it is true, 
prepare the way for my discoveries, but 
quite the contrary. Ptolemy, Kepler, 
Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Copernicus, are 
names which will always be held in honour, 
long, long after that of Reginald Ambler 
has been elevated to the highest place in 
the roll of honour. This, my children, 
may not be till after I am dead and gone ; 
yet it will come in the lifetime of some 
among you. I say no more, but that three 
letters of enquiry have been received at the 
Society’s offices this week. Already the 
cause spreads rapidly ; but nothing, nothing 
to the wildfire speed with which it will be 
taken up when once the people have been 
allowed to see and judge for themselves.” 

He drank off a whole glass of beer, 
paused, meditated for a few moments, with 
his finger to his forehead, pushed back his 
hair, and was about to proceed, when 
there were sounds of wheels in the road, 
and a ring at the bell of the outer gate. 
And this was so rare an event—indeed an 
event hitherto unheard-of—that everybody 
jumped in his chair and looked at each other. 

“It is perhaps another anxious enquirer,” 
said the philosopher. “Can one of the 
Cambridge professors be going to accept 
the challenge ¢” 

“Tt is the Parcels Delivery Company,” 
said Kepler. 
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“It is Milly’s great Fortune,” said Coper- 
nica, “coming home from America in a 
box.” 

“Tt is——” began another, but stopped, 
because the door opened and the servant— 
they had but one—put in her head. 

“Please, m’m,” she said, “there’s a 
gentleman wants to see Miss Milly.” 

They looked at each other in something 
like consternation. A gentleman wanting 
Milly! What gentleman? Who could 
it be ? 

Milly turned very pale, and took George’s 
hand. 

“Come with me, George,” she said. 

“Tf it is—if it is——” Mrs. Ambler 
could not say “your father.” ‘ Whoever 
it is, I think, Reginald, as Milly’s guardian, 
you or both of us ought to go with her 
too.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Ambler. “Shall 
we show him into the map-room? The 
contemplation of the charts may lead him 
round——” 

‘“‘ He shall come in here,” said the mother, 
looking round. ‘‘ Whoever it is, he shall 
see Milly in the ordinary way, with the 
children round her, bless her! Kepler, 
my dear, ask the gentleman to come in.” 

It was now nearly ten. Outside it was 
still twilight, but in the room there was a 
pleasant obscurity. Milly stood at the 
table, her back to the window, George 
beside her, holding her hand. Every- 
body had risen in expectation. The tears 
were already in Copernica’s eyes, and 
making her spectacles dim out of pure 
sympathy. The family atmosphere was 
changed. Calm and serenity were vanished ; 
in their place the beating heart, the 
quickened pulse, the agitation and oppres- 
sion which fill the mind before a thunder- 
storm. 

Then the “gentleman” came into the 
room. In the dim twilight Milly saw a 
tall figure in the doorway. 

“Ts there here,” he said, “a young lady 
named Milly Montoro ?” 

“T am her guardian,” replied Mr. 
Ambler. ‘“ My name is Reginald Ambler. 
I am, as you may be aware, the Discoverer, 
under Providence, of the true astronomy. 
Miss Montoro is here. Have you any 
message or parcel, or—or anything for 
her ?” 

“Tf you will light your gas,” said the 
stranger, “I will tell you.” 

One of the boys lit the burners. They 
saw now a gentleman with a heavy brown 
moustache, no beard or whiskers, strongly 





marked features, and eyes very keen, hard, 
and bright. He was well dressed, and 
looked as if he was, in City language, a 
substantial, or “ warm” man, yet not in the 
least like any City man they had ever 
encountered. He looked round the room, 
resting his eye first for a moment on 
Copernica, but, as if dissatisfied with the 
spectacles, he turned to Milly. Then he 
stepped forward and held out his hand, 
saying coldly, “I suppose you are my 
daughter !” 

She sprang forward, and fell into his 
arms with a cry of surprise and joy. Her 
father at last ! 

Her father! Then her Fortune had come 
home. The boys looked straight before 
them, with tightness in their throats. 
Copernica wept silently ; the mother wept 
loudly. Only George seemed discon- 
tented. 

“My daughter,” the stranger repeated 
coldly, and disengaging himself from her 
arms without so much as kissing her. 
“Yes, it is natural after all these years. I 
suppose I might have expected to be 
hugged. That will do, Milly. I suppose 
I must call you Milly. Of course. I was 
hardly prepared, I must own, Mr. Ab— 
Ambler, for such a—in fact I could not 
have believed that you were so well-grown 
a girl, However—yes, my dear, it is your 
father. You did not expect to see me, 
perhaps ?” 

* You have been silent for four long 
years,” she replied. ‘“ How could I——” 

“True, true; we will talk of that 
another time. You have been living here, 
Isuppose. And this is Mr. Ambler; and— 
ah !—Mrs, Ambler ; and—ah !—the family 
Amblers.” 

“These,” said Milly, “are the kind 
friends, and the boys and girls I have 
told you of in my letters so often.” 

“You have, my—my dear.” Strange 
that the adjective should seem so hard to 
say. ‘You certainly have. Your letters 
are all in my pocket at this moment. They 
have never left me, I assure you.” 

“Oh, father !” 

“Never, my—ahem!—my dear. I 
have read some of them—ahem !—more 
than once.” 

Between having letters always in your 
pocket and reading them more than once 
there seems a wide gap. 

Milly’s eyes dropped. 

“Well, my daughter?” He hesitated 
and looked round. “As it is evening, and 
a little late, and I have to get back to the 
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West End, and—and—is there anything 
you wish to say before I go? Of course 
we shall meet again to-morrow or next 
day, or—or—in fact, you will study your 
own convenience. As regards future 
arrangements, I do not suppose that I shall 
go back to America for a few weeks; but 
of that we can speak afterwards. So, for 
‘he present 2 

“Stay, father, one moment!” The gir 
took George’s hand, while the rest looked 
at each other bewildered. Was this the 
kind of meeting one would dream of 
between father and daughter after twenty 
years’ separation? “This,” said Milly, 
“is George Ambrose, my lover. We are 
going to be married.” 

Mr. Montoro slowly put up a pair of 
eye-glasses, and looked at George from head 
to foot. 

“Not so fast,” he said, “not so fast. 
You have a father, whose permission—— 
May I ask you, sir, what is your profes- 
sion ?” 

“T am at present a clerk in a chemical 
works,” said George, hot and red. 

“ A clerk—a mere clerk! My—ahem! 
—my daughter, we will speak of this 
afterwards.” 

“You were a clerk yourself once,” said 
George in a quiet rage, while the two 
elder boys murmured, because they too 
were clerks. 

“What the devil do you mean by 
that?” asked Mr. Montoro fiercely. “‘ How 
dare you say that I was once a clerk?” 

“Tf you are ashamed of it,” said George, 
“T shall certainly not remind you of the 
fact again. I am not ashamed of begin- 
ning asaclerk. Perhaps I shall rise out 
of it.” 

Here was a pretty beginning. Milly 
looked in consternation from her father to 
her lover. Why did her father fall into 
such sudden and violent wrath? Every- 
body knew he had been a clerk, and had 
gone away and made his Fortune. How- 
ever, he recovered as quickly, and deigning 
no further reply to the unlucky lover 
turned to his daughter. 

“We will talk, Milly,” he said with a 
coldness of voice which fell upon her heart 
like ice —‘* we will talk of these things 
another time. Meantime I have found out 
where you live, which is a disgusting 
distance from anywhere. I shall probably 
call here again to-morrow afternoon. Mean- 
time—ah !—good-night.” 

He gave her his hand without offering to 
kiss her, and retired without another word. 
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Mr. Ambler had the presence of mind to 
follow him and catch him by the arm. 

“Pardon me, sir, one word, if only to 
satisfy the neighbours. Your Glorious 
Fortune, of which we have heard s0 
much, is it—is it safe? Is all well 
with it?” 

“ Quite safe,” Mr. Montoro replied. “It 
is,” he added with a grin, “just exactly as 
safe as it always has been—on as sound a 
basis, and as gigantic. I thought you would 
want to know first thing about the Fortune, 
And as to neighbours, be good enough to 
tell them that I don’t want to know ’em, 
and I won’t know ’em, and I won’t see ’em. 
What I am going to do about Milly I 
cannot just yet tell you; perhaps I have 
not made up my mind. But hark ye, Mr. 
Addlepate, or whatever your name is——” 

“Ambler, sir—Reginald Ambler, the 
Discoverer of——” 

“Remember, I will have no neighbours 
here. Perhaps I may have been a clerk my- 
self in the old days. Perhaps I am not too 
anxious to have them recalled. Keep them 
out of my way, do you hear ?” 

He opened the door, walked noisily down 
the gravel, got into his cab, and drove 
away. 

“Oh, good gracious!” cried Mrs. Ambler. 
** My poor—poor child! Did anyone ever 
hear or see such a thing?” 

“Oh, poor Milly!” said Copernica, 
kissing her until the spectacles scratched 
her cheek. 

‘“‘ But the letters he used to write !” said 
Milly. ‘I cannot understand it. What 
has changed him? Not one kind word! 
and the letters so full of sweet things ! 
And—oh, George !” 

“Never mind me, dear,” said George 
hoarsely. 

‘“‘But I must mind you. You are to 
come first, not my father. He must not 
upset my life. Yes, I know about the fifth 
commandment, but that can’t be meant for 
fathers who stay away twenty years.” She 
looked determined. ‘Go now, George, 
it is getting late. Go, dear, and trust 
me.” 


“T wish,” said Mr. Ambler, ‘‘I do wish 
that he had been shown first into the map- 
room. If he had understood, even a little, 
under what a roof his daughter has been 
brought up, he would have approached the 
question of—of George—with a little more 
feeling. I say nothing about the Truth. 
That may, or may not, come afterwards, 
He looked as if he might become an 
Enquirer. But we should have impressed 
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him first. We did wrong. We should 
have impressed him first of all, with the 
maps, the charts, and the working models.” 


CHAPTER IV. A WARM WELCOME. - 


AN interval of fifteen years for moral 
refreshment is a good spell. Unfortunately, 
whether the time be passed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weymouth, or on Dartmoor, 
or in the new world, the patient, on his 
return to society, generally finds that his 
finer qualities, to remember which has 
probably been his chief comfort in exile, 
are all clean forgotten, and only those little 
episodes which necessitated his departure 
are now remembered. 

The extraordinary vitality of disagreeable 
things has never yet been treated seriously. 
A man shall be your most delightful com- 
panion for years, your bosom friend and 
confidant ; he then, perhaps, forges your 
name—only once ; steals your money—is 
only found out once ; cheats at cards—and 
is only once detected; embezzles his em- 
ployer’s money—but is only once dis- 
covered, and therefore is compelled to seek 
retirement for a while. On his return it 
is excessively annoying to find that nothing 
is remembered except the misfortune which 
separated him from his friends. 

In a better state of things the patient 
will be welcomed back as one who has 
been suffering from some brain disorder, 
the treatment of which is understood. He 
will be considered perfectly recovered, 
and be even ostentatiously trusted with 
cheques payable to order, bags of gold, 
and heaps of postal orders; he will -be 
invited to play cards in the most highly 
moral circles; he will be begged to take 
care of money belonging to the church, or 
the neediest widow, or the most helpless 
orphans, and in every way be made to feel 
that his disease was completely cured. 

This, I am sorry to say, was not the 
treatment received by the Colonel on his 
return to England, which followed very 
shortly after his departure from Oregon. 
He was in a somewhat delicate position, 
because he was unable to know how far 
the reasons of his exile were understood by 
his old associates. Now, if a man simply 
disappears and remains a “ vanished hand ” 
for a period of years, society has certainly 
no right to question that man’s own version 
of his story, or to entertain injurious 
suspicions, or to spread malicious reporis. 
There are many instances on record of 
such re-appearances, and I have never 
heard that the adventares related by the 





man supposed to have gone under for good 
have been seriously doubted, whether he 
declares that he was wrecked on a desert 
island, married to an Amazon in the heart 
of the Dark Continent, carried off by 
friendly gorillas, or compelled to wander 
among Patagonians, Guachos, and Aztecs, 
But things are different where nasty 
stories survive, as the Colonel experienced. 

His name, while he was yet in English 
society, was Percival Brooke West ; he was 
a gentleman by birth, and the only son of 
his mother, who was a widow. By what 
extravagances, selfish indulgences, wanton 
wastings, profligacies, and prodigal-son busi- 
ness, he ran through his patrimony ; har- 
dened his heart ; deadened his conscience ; 
lost his taste for any pleasures which were 
not highly flavoured, peppered, and cabob- 
curried ; destroyed the sense of honour, and 
converted himself into a man-eating tiger, 
it needs not here to relate, nor need we 
here even indicate the path by which a 
plunging youth becomes a profligate and 
ruined man. Nor need we pause to 
tell the story of what he did. He “did 
something” many times, but at the last 
he was discovered. And then he retired 
—disappeared, became the “vanished 
hand” at the card-table, and the “‘voice that 
is still” in the smoking-room. The world 
went on without him, and, for fifteen years, 
the racecourse, the club, the streets of the 
West End knew him no longer, and without 
him the old game went on merrily—the 
young fellows on the “unlimited chuck,” 
the hawks hovering over the pigeons, and 
ever and anon another young fellow “doing 
something ” and speedily disappearing. 

Then he returned, 

Before Mr. Percival Brooke West showed 
himself in the old haunts—before, in fact, 
he took passage from New York, he cut 
off his beard, dyed his hair and moustache 
brown, and dressed himself in raiment as 
youthful as a man near fifty, who wishes to 
pass for five-and-thirty, can venture upon. 
He took up his quarters in a good Bond 
Street hotel, and he then considered which 
of his old friends he should first attempt. 
Naturally he chose the ones who had been 
in the same “swim” with himself—that 
plunging, headlong, exhilarating swim 
down the rapids, with the beautiful whirl- 
pool at the end, reported to have sucked 
many a stout swimmer beneath its boiling 
waters, Had not he himself—— ? 

He remembered seven or eight of the 
old set and sat down to write to them. 
The letters were really models, No polite 
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letter-writer could have taught him more 
artfully toconvey the strength and enduring 
warmth of his old friendship, his own joy 
at his return, and his eager looking for- 
ward to another meeting. He also con- 
trived to let it be understood that his 
financial position was extraordinarily sound, 
and that feasting would come into fashion 
again. 

He forgot that in fifteen years such a set 
as his would most certainly have fallen all 
to pieces—first because the pace could not 
continue, and secondly because many of 
the men, younger than himself, would 
leave it in order to enter seriously upon 
the pursuit of a career. There are really 
very few who continue in the resolute pur- 
suit of pleasure until past middle life, even 
though the ashes of the Dead Sea apples 
have got into their throats and made them 
cough and choke. 

The letters despatched, he walked about 
the streets waiting for answers. The dear 
old streets. Heavens! How delightful 
to be back again among them, even with so 
moderate a sum as eight hundred pounds 
to spend ! But it would be enough, perhaps, 
to procure him readmission into the old 
circles, with such share in the riot of the 
Fool’s Paradise as a man of fifty may look 
for. 

After two days he got one answer—the 
first and the only one. It was from a dear 
and old friend, and a follower of his 
own way of thinking. The writer said 
that he rejoiced to receive so friendly 
a letter, because he had long thought 
he had no friends left at all; that he 
had been for a good while quite down 
on his luck, and was now stone broke. 
But that he had a wife and family to 
support, and in these his wretched and 
impoverished circumstances, he knew not 
where to look even for food for them; 
that he was ill, moreover, and like to die— 
with a good deal more to the same effect, 
concluding with the remark that they had 
both had misfortunes of the same kind, 
and ought to feel for each other. (‘“ What 
the deuce does he mean?” asked the reader. ) 
Wherefore a temporary advance would 
be most thankfully accepted, and a reply 
to this note would be expected with the 
fullest confidence and hope. 

I am obliged to own that Mr. Brooke 
West tore this letter up in a rage. 

' “Confound the fellow! What did he 
mean by the ‘same misfortune’? Stone 
broke, was he? Let him starve !” 

But there came no more avswers to his 





letters. Therefore he resolved upon calling 
on his old friends, though with some mis- 
givings. 

“*¢ The same misfortune.’ What did the 
impudent beggar and pauper mean ?” 

One of the old set was a partner in a 
City house; another was a barrister; a 
third, a fourth, and a fifth had once been 
officers in the army, and so on. He would 
call, He would find out if they intended to 
be nasty about a thing now fifteen years 
old, if, indeed, they knew of it. 

The results of his visits illustrated in a 
very surprising manner the tendency which 
I have already deplored. That is to say, 
no one was in the least disposed to forget 
that thing, which they knew perfectly well, 
and coupled with his memory as indelibly 
as the sailor associates an anchor with the 
skin of his arm. And yet remark that 
he, the man chiefly concerned, was as 
willing to bury it and have done with it, 
as the Red Indians are, in time of peace, 
to bury a tomahawk ! 

I have often wondered if that tomahawk 
was always expended in the funeral service 
or whether it was sometimes dug up by a 
Resurrection brave and traded away for 
what it would fetch in whiskey. 

It is a dreadful story of outrage and 
humiliation. 

First, Mr. Brooke West went to call 
upon his old friend the partner in the 
City house. No one in his younger days 
had carried on the game with greater eager- 
ness than the frolicsome young merchant 
adventurer. Surely this man, at least, 
would be glad to welcome his old friend. 

Was he glad? Not at all. On the con- 
trary it appeared that he was very sorry. 
When he got Mr. Brooke West’s card, 
which was sent in to him, this merchant, 
no longer frolicsome, but now quite sober 
and dignified, turned very red in the 
cheeks—they were most respectable cheeks 
now, as ready to blush at wickedness 
as the cheek of the young person, and 
regularly seen every Sunday at church 
—said strong things about the unqualified 
impudence of disgraced swindlers, and 
sent out word that if the caller and owner 
of the card did not instantly leave that 
office, he was without delay to be driven 
and kicked down the stairs by the united 
efforts of the clerks. 

Mr. Brooke West received this message, 
delivered in its integrity, without making 
any reply or atterapt at justification. For 
a moment his eyes flashed and he clenched 
his fists, so that the clerk, who glibly 
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delivered the reply, quailed and turned 
pale. Then, tihent a word, he walked 
away. It is the worst of such a situation 
that a man cannot afford the luxury of a 
row, else he would have gone for that 
irreproachable merchant. 

Next he went, but with much less 
confidence, to call upon another old pal, a 
barrister in the Temple. He was a man 
who had got on in his profession, thought 
of taking silk, gambled no more, had for- 
gotten the ways of iniquity and its wages, 
was married and lived on Campden Hill, 
and the memory of his younger days, when 
it came back to him, was no longer a thing 
he loved to dwell upon. 

He, too, on receiving the card, jumped 
in his chair, used strong words, tore up 
the card, and sent an insulting message 
that he had nothing whatever to say to 
Mr. Brooke West, and refused to see him. 

Again the Colonel walked away without 
reply. But, I think that, had he got that 
respectable merchant and that successful 
lawyer on the Embankment in the evening, 
two distinct flops or splashes would have 
been presently heard in the river ; or had 
he met either of them on a lonely heath 
after dark there would have been a lively 
dance, with steps not described in the 
books, 

Next, he went to his old club, where he 
found a new hall-porter, who did not know 
him, First, he asked for his old friend 
Captain Pacer? Alas! the gallant captain 
was dead this many a long year. Then 
for Major Fauchelevent, another of the 
glorious band of revellers? Why, the 
major had left the club a long time ; had 
been, in fact, expelled from it. Then he 
asked for Colonel Cassade? This member, 
now General Cassade, was actually in the 
club at that moment. Mr. Brooke West 
sent up his card, and waited with pale face, 
and lips that trembled a little. In two 
minutes the general himself came down 
the ‘stairs, leaning heavily on his stick, 
grey-haired, red-faced, gouty. And as for 
greeting, friendly smile, hand-shaking, and a 
cordial welcome home !—when the returned 
prodigal held out his hand, advancing with 
a genial smile, though an uncertain eye, 
and said with hearty smile, “Old fellow! 
How goes it ?” the gallant officer, standing 
in the middle of the hall, banged his stick 
on the floor, so that the panes in the 
windows shook for fear, and every pair of 
tongs jumped, and most of the glasses in 
the house fell into small fragments; and 
asked with purple cheeks and furious eyes, 





and a stentorian voice, what in the name 
of this, and of that—words which find their 
fittest home on the banks of the silver 
Thames, and especially at Richmond, or 
beside the stalls of Billingsgate—what he 
meant by his confounded impudence? A 
fellow who was expelled—actually expelled 
that very same club, daring to send up his 
impudent card, to call upon him, the 
general ! 

“Turn him out, hall-porter, do you 
hear ?” he cried. ‘ Turn him out into the 
street! Knock him down if he ventures 
to call again! Turn him out, I say!” 

This last blow left no room for hope. 
That part of the world—after all a very 
small one—was closed. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Brooke West did not know until 
then that he had been expelled the club. 
He thought that perhaps a kindly inter- 
pretation of certain fishy transactions, 
which had led to his exile, might have been 
laid before the committee. Well, that was 
done; he must try something else. As 
for making a scene or having a row, that 
was out of the question. He changed his 
hotel ; he went to the Langham, where 
there are generally more Americans than 
English. There was little fear that any- 
body there would recognise him for what 
he had been in the Southern and Western 
States. He was now the English gentle- 
man, who had travelled and lost some of 
the national prejudice and reserve. And 
here he stayed for six months and more. 
He began to make acquaintances, and 
presently forced his way to certain places 
where play—good, honest, high play—is to 
be had, whether baccarat, napoleon, hazard, 
monté, euchre, poker, or the simple roulette. 
He found there were still plenty of hawks 
about, and pigeons harder than ever to 
catch and pluck. But he did pretty well. 

I do not know how or when it was 
that he first thought of Montoro’s daughter. 
By accident he carried off her letters 
with the bank-notes.s Now and then 
he turned them over in his portmanteau. 
“My dearest Father,” they began, and 
after eight pages at least of gossip, they 
ended, “Your most affectionate and loving 
daughter, Milly Montoro.” There was 
property—she spoke about “the houses ;” 
the poor creature, her father, had spoken of 
certain houses, Gradually he came to think 
upon this property more and more. It 
was almost-certainly her father’s property ; 
it was not likely that it was settled upon 
the girl. Could not he get that property ? 
It was a little thing, but it might be of 
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immense service tohim. And the thought 
came to fill his brain, as the thought of 
Naboth’s vineyard filled the brain of Ahab. 
But there was only one way to get it; 
only one way to get that property—viz., 
boldly to assume the name of the man he 
had robbed ; to see as little as possible of 
the girl and her relatives ; and to sell the 
property for what it would fetch, put the 
money in his own pocket, and go away with 
it. As for the girl, she would find some- 
thing to do; young people can always 
work. And houses worth a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year can be sold for some- 
thing—two thousand pounds, or perhaps 
more. ‘Two thousand pounds! But, then, 
to become a Claimant—to assume another 
man’s personality ! 

The longer he pondered over this idea 
the more it pleased him. As for difficulties, 
there were, so far as he could see, few, so 
long as he kept out of the way of Montoro’s 
cousins and relations; he could show an 
exact knowledge of the life led by the girl 
who had told her father everything ; he 
had her letters; he knew the scrambling 
household, the enthusiast and visionary, 
the sons who had no chance at home and 
longed for one abroad—everything. He 
knew, or guessed, what kind of letters the 
man who had made so enormous a fortune 
sent to his daughter; they were vague 
letters, full of splendours and hazy glories, 
about which he could build any structure 
he pleased. Everything was ready to his 
hand, provided only there was no one to 
swear that he could not be the lost 
Montoro, Here again he was helped, 
though he admitted to himself that it was 
the one serious risk. The girl’s relations 
neglected her altogether. They never made 
any enquiry about her ; her father’s people, 
who belonged to quite the lower class of 
clerks, were scattered and dispersed, and 
too much occupied with their own troubles 
to ask what had become of Charles’s girl ; 
her mother’s sister, she who had married 
into “ carriage company,” had gone on up 
the hill of fortune, and was now, with her 
husband, so rich that she had a great house 
at Wimbledon, with more than one carriage, 
and contented herself with writing to her 
niece once a year or so. The very people 
in whose house she lived knew nothing of 
her father ; nothing was wanted to carry 
through the business but swiftness and 
courage—a rush and a bold front. If, in 
the interval, which must be brief, between 
the first appearance and the last, cousins 
should offer to renew cousinly acquaintance, 





those cousins must be insulted and snubbed. 
The thing could be done safely if it were 
done quickly. And though it was impos- 
sible to foresee all the difficulties which 
might arise, he could provide against most. 
Freedom and skill in lying, it seemed to 
him, were the first essentials. And so far 
he was the equal of any living man. 


You have seen how he made his first ap- 
pearance. It was afterdark ; if, peradventure, 
there was any one who might have known 
Montoro in the old days, then was there 
time to prepare that person for a change in 
appearance, manner, and voice ; he did not 
assume the manner of the affectionate and 
tender parent ; he could not, in the first 
place, and in the next, it was better for his 
purposes to be the hard and stern father. 
He was astonished, certainly, at his 
daughter’s embrace, having forgotten that 
girls do kiss their fathers; but on the 
whole he was satisfied. So far he had been 
accepted without the slightest suspicion. 

The next day he drove to Veritas Villa 
in the afternoon. His daughter came to 
him, but on this occasion she did not offer 
to throw herself into his arms ; he held out 
his hand coldly, and she took it as coldly, 
though she had been crying all the night 
over this disappointment of a father. Many 
a woman cries over a disappointing son, but 
few have to lament that a father does not 
turn outas he had been expected. Perhaps 
she had allowed her imagination too much 
freedom. All she had to go upon were his 
letters, and these spoke to her of a writer 
very different from this cold man with the 
hard eyes. 

“Let us talk,” he said. “There is a 
good deal to say. Let me see, Milly is 
your name, is it not? Yes—WMilly, to be 
sure—Milly.” He wondered if it was 
Emily, Amelia, Millicent, Matilda, or some- 
thing else. “It is strange, at first, talking 
to my own daughter.” 

“You did not find it strange writing to 
her.” 

“ No, that was different. Did you expect 
to find your father what he is?” 

“T did not,” said Milly truthfully. 

‘You took me at your mother’s estimate. 
I believe she told you I was a meek and 
gentle nature. Perhaps, in those days, I was. 
If a man wants to get on, over there, mind 
you, he must get rid of his meekness. So, 
that is the first thing I have to say. Next, 
I am accustomed to have my own way. 
Please remember that. Perhaps you 
thought when I came home you would 
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have it all your way. Not so fast, young 
lady.” 

Milly said nothing ; but a red flush on 
either cheek might have told him, had he 
remembered Matilda, that she was her 
mother’s daughter. 

“When your mother died, you left 
Hackney Wick. Lord ! whata place to live 
in! Where was it that you lived in 
Hackney Wick ?” ' 

“Why,” said the girl, surprised, “in th 
old house, of course, where you lived until 
you went away.” 

“To be sure—the old house; the old 
house in Hackney Wick. And then you 
came here ?” 

‘Mr. Richard Ambler, who managed the 
houses, suggested his cousin to my aunt, 
when they wanted some one to take care 
of me.” 

‘‘ Richard—Richard Ambler,” he stroked 
his chin. “Do I remember him?” 

‘‘No, I should think not. He told me 
once he had never seen you.” 

“Good. I will go to see him then. 
Write down his address. He manages the 
houses, does he? 
some day and see the old place. Are there 
any of my old friends left to see you 
sometimes ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T think I have never seen any of your 
old friends or relations at all. I do not 
know where they are.” 

“ Nor do I,” he said, with perfect truth. 
“We shall not trouble ourselves much to 
find them, that is very certain. And your 
mother’s people ?” 

“They now live at Wimbledon, a long 
way off; and I seldom see my aunt 
Paulina or my cousins. I do not think 
anybody cares very much about me, except 
the Amblers here.” 

“Very good,” her father replied. “They 
keep away from you so long as you are poor, 
do they? Then we will keep away from 
them now that we are rich. As for me, 
remember that I refuse to see cousins of 
this kind. Absolutely refuse, mind!” 

He looked so fierce—so needlessly fierce 
—that Milly was frightened. Certainly 
this new father of hers was not one to be 
crossed, 

‘“When I went away,” he said presently, 
“when I gave up the post I held in the 
firm of——- What the devil now was the 
name of the people ?” 

Milly shook her head. She did not know. 

‘“‘T think the least you could have done,” 
he replied angrily, “ was to make yourself 


We will walk round | 





acquainted with the history of your own 
father. Never mind. What did you care 
about your father? When I went away 
your mother had about a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year—some trifle J 

“She lived upon it, trifle though you 
call it, until she died, since you sent her 
nothing, and I have lived upon it since,” 
said Milly quickly. 

“Yes, yes—I know. 
now %” 

“The houses are all let, and they pro- 
duce, I believe, after allowing for repairs, 
about a hundred and eighty pounds a year. 
This is all paid to Mr. Ambler for my 
maintenance, education, and dress.” 

“A very handsome sum, upon my word ! 
A hundred and eighty pounds a year! It 
should have been eighty, that would have 
been quite enough, and the rest saved for 
me.” 

“For you? But the property was my 
mother’s, who left it to me !” 

“ Did she make any will?” 

“No; there was no need, Nobody else 
could take her property.” 

“You forget—her husband. There were 
no settlements ;” he did not at all know 
whether there were any or not, but he 
assumed that there were none. ‘ All your 
mother’s effects were therefore, and are 
still, mine.” 

His! Milly trembled—was she to lose 
her little property—the property which 
was going to do so much for the home 
when she married George ? 

“Fortunately,” she said timidly, “you 
are so rich that you do not want it!” 

“Rich! yes; but no man refuses money, 
or can afford to throw it away. As for 
those houses—see, girl,” he rose and 
walked to the window, “it is as well to 
understand at once—I have come over here 
at great loss of time and money, leaving 
enormousaftairs—affairs of the very greatest 
importance, in the hands of people I only 
half trust, for you. I cannot stay long, there 
is nothing for me to do here ; I have got 
no friends in England ; I am out of the 
world ; and there is no getting back to the 
old life.” 

“Getting back to the old life!” Milly 
stared and gasped. She pretty well knew 
what the old life was, with penniless 
brother-clerks for companions, and the 
bar-parlour for club; ‘the old life !” 

“ OF course ; when I gaid the old life, I 
mean the old friends.” 

“Would you care to meet them again— 
these old friends of yours ?” 
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Milly remembered her mother’s lamen- 
tations over the memory of those old 
friends who took her husband from his 
home, led him into taverns, drank with 
him, and made him smoke too much 
tobacco ; initiated him into the Orders and 
Brotherhoods of Ancient Buffaloes, Druids, 
Shepherds, Odd-Fellows, or even Free and 
Accepted Masons. Her husband’s love of 
low life, she said, coupled with his lack of 
ambition, was the bane of her married life. 
Perhaps she exaggerated. 

“ As for the friends,” her father replied, 
“if they have gone on in the old way, I 
don’t want to meet them. When a man 
gets up in the world, the first thing he 
should do is to kick away the ladder, and 
not know one of ’em. As for the cld life, 
I don’t suppose I ever want to hear about 
that again. Why I was a‘clerk in the City; 
I had to go and write all day. A pretty 
kind of life mine was: at a desk ali day, 
and your mother’s tongue in the evening. 
Very well, then. Don’t interrupt. There is 
nothing to keep me here. I shall sell the 
property, and we will go back together ; 
father and daughter ought not to be 
separated ; I suppose there is no particular 
reason why you should stay here, is 
there?” 

“ There is George,” she replied. 

** Your sweetheart ? The chemist’s clerk? 
You may leave me to settle with him. 
About this Ambler fellow, this jackass with 
the Discovery, has he got any money, or 
do you keep him and all his family, too ?” 

“ He has a small fortune ; I know what 
it is because I have heard over and over 
again. He has five thousand pounds in the 
Three per Cents.” 

“Of course, then, he is mighty fond of 
you with your hundred and eighty. Why, 
it is as good as doubling his income. Go 
tell him, if he is in the house, that I want 
to see him.” 

“Father,” said Milly, standing before 
him, and looking him straight in the face, 
“there is one thing in which you must 
please understand me at once. I can never 
give up George.” 

“Not even to go back with me—your 
own father 3” 

“ Not even that. I do not think, in any 
case, even without George, I could go back 
with you.” 

“ Why not, pray ?” 

‘“ Because,” she was a perfectly truthful 
girl, and she therefore spoke exactly what 
was in her mind, “ because I am afraid of 
you. Your letters prepared me for some- 





thing very different. You are cold and 
harsh ; you begin with taking away my 
property—my own, although you are so 
rich that you despise it for being such a very 
little property. I cannot prevent you, I 
suppose. But I will not go back to 
America with you, and I will not give up 
Geo——” 

She broke down, her voice choked ; she 
fled becauge she would not let this hard 
father of he?s see that he had made her cry. 

“ft is rather more serious work than I 
anticipated,” said the Claimant to himself. 
‘It makes a man respect the stage-father. 
I suppose she expected to be kissed and 
cuddled and made much of. Well—I can’t 
do it. As for George, I think it is a deuced 
lucky <uing there is a George, because she’s 
a creature with a will of her own, not like 
her fool of a father, and she certainly will 
not give up her lover for a dozen fathers. 
So much the better for me. Because now 
I can sell up the property, and go away 
openly without concerning myself about 
an undutiful child who prefers to remain 
with her George. It is better than 
running away. I am really very pleased 
there is a George. Bless them both! 
Suppose she had thrown herself upon my 
bosom and swore never to leave her fond 
and faithful father !” 


At supper that evening, Mr. Ambler 
could talk of nothing but Mr. Montoro, who 
had spent two hours with him in the map- 
room, and had been most affable and kind. 

“Before speaking of the business in 
hand, which was, of course, you, Milly, my 
dear, he engaged in conversation concern- 
ing the Great Discovery. I found in him 
one of those candid intellects, keen, in- 
cisive, logical, and open to conviction. 
Nothing of prejudice about Mr. Montoro. 
He has been brought up, he confesses, in 
the old exploded school, and has always 
been taught that the earth was round ; he 
was, indeed, greatly surprised to learn that 
it is, on the other hand, flat, with a 
surrounding Rim of ice. I begged him 
not to take my simple word for it, but to 
listen, first, to the arguments. Well, he 
sat down, First, I gave him my Plain 
Reasons—these shook him. Then he 
answered, one after another, my Simple 
Questions, and I flatter myself conviction 
was growing in. Then I read him the 
Refutation, which he put in his pocket, 
and promised to see me again upon the 
matter. 

“Then he began to talk about his own 
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affairs. Milly, he is immensely rich, he is 
a millionaire over and over again. I can 
hardly tell you what he has; there are 
mines, cattle-runs, farms, houses — one 
whole town belongs to him, he says. 
Think of it. What a glorious country it 
must be for a man in less than twenty 
years to accumulate such wealth! I think I 
have made a Recruit of the very first water 
—a Croesus among Recruits. Hitherto, 
what we lacked in money we made up in 
logic. Perhaps now we shall get both 
money and logic. 

“He spoke, among other things, of a 
college or university, I forget which, in this 
city of his. It was built and is owned 
entirely by himself. He said that among 
other professional chairs there is a chair of 
astronomy worth a thousand « year or so, 
and that it is, by great good luck, at 
present vacant. He has this appointment 
in his own gift. If, he added, he is quite 
satisfied with the new Discovery as to 
which he was already favourably prepared 
by his daughter's letters—thank you, 
Milly, my dear, you are always our 
guardian angel ”—Milly looked horribly 
guilty—“ he sees no reason why I should 
not fill that chair.” 

“Oh, Lord !” cried George. 

“ Eh, my dear ?—eh, boys ?” 

‘Where did he say itis?” asked George. 
“A thousand a year! In his own gift? 
And in America ?” 

“He did not say where. We were only 
discussing preliminaries, and I do think, 
children, that the name of Professor Ambler 
—no longer plain Reginald Ambler—on a 
title-page will carry weight, whether it is 
the title-page of the Plain Reasons or 
the Simple Questions.” 

But Milly’s cheeks were burning, because 
she had never spoken of her guardian’s 
Discovery with respect in any letter to her 
father. What did he want to deceive Mr. 
Ambler for in so trifling a matter? And 
with all this wealth, why—why should he 
desire to take from her the little property 
which would be so useful to George and 
herself? Was it to make her an heiress ? 

“George,” she said that night when she 
dismissed him at the garden-gate, ‘Ido 
not want his riches ; I wish he would go 
away and leave me. Oh, George, I do not 
feel the least speck of love for him !” 

CHAPTER V. A BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 

So far, things had gone so easily with 


this Pretender, that he began seriously 
to wonder why— considering the vast 





number of lost cousins, missing parents, 
strayed brothers, and wandering uncles, 
claimants like himself for the family affec- 
tion, and family funds—family friends do 
not continually turnup. Perhaps they do. 
Perhaps there are hundreds among us— 
unsuspecting innocents—bearing names to 
which they are not entitled, and enjoying 
fortunes to which they have no right. 
What is to prevent a man who knows the 
circumstances to march into the club of a 
dead man, for instance, supposing he alone 
knows that the man is dead, and taking 
up his membership ? 

Our Claimant went to the villa again 
next day, and the day after. The girl, 
who thought she was his daughter, attracted 
him. She looked so pretty that he could 
not choose but come. And after fifteen 
years, the sight of a young and beautiful 
English girl is something, even to a 
hardened, selfish old gambler. She be- 
haved nicely to him, was respectful in her 
language, and obedient, save in the matter 
of that young fellow. 

“ Milly,” he said at the fourth visit—he 
was already so far advanced that he called 
the girl by her Christian-name, and even 
addressed her as “my dear,” and “my 
child,” without stammering or hesitation. 
“Milly, we are getting on better. Are 
you still afraid of me?” 

‘* How can I help being afraid of you?” 
she replied truthfully. “You want to 
take me away from my friends, and from 
my lover, and you are going to take away 
what I thought was my property.” 

“Oh, your property ! Silly child! Why, 
across the ocean, for every pound you have 
here, you shall get a hundred. Your pro- 
perty! Why, it is because I want to have 
done with the place altogether that I wish 
to sell it. Never heed sucha trifle. Now 
tell me, do you like society ?” 

**T do not know, we have no friends, I 
believe there is very good society at Stam- 
ford Hill, but we never go anywhere.” 

** Do you like theatres ?” 

“T do not know; we never go to any.” 

“ Do you like concerts ?” 

“Oh yes. I have been to a good many 
concerts, and there are lectures and dis- 
solving-views.” 

“Do you like the West End ?” 

“JT have never been there, You do not 
know as yet; we are very quiet people; 
we ate always at home working for the 
children.” 

“ Yes,” her father was grown softer in 
his manner, though he was no whit more 
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demonstrative or affectionate; ‘‘ ye—yes,” 
he said, stroking his moustache ; “ all these 
things you know nothing of, but you would 
love them if youknewthem. Milly, with- 
out society there is no life ; without amuse- 
ment there is no life; without excitement 
there is no life. You miserable people 
here do not live ; you sit all together in a 
room, you breathe and walk in a cage; 
you know nothing about the world ; you 
have no idea of its pleasures. If you 
marry this young clerk, you will go on 
breathing and walking ina cage. Why, 
it fills me with amazement that you can 
go on contentedly with this suburban life; 
and yet there must be millions all living 
like this.” 

“Why not? Itis a very pleasant life. 
I think I would rather not have the ex- 
citement you speak of.” 

“Come with me, Milly,” said her father, 
his face actually softening, ‘“‘and you shall 
have a life which shall give you one plea- 
sure after another—every day crowded 
and filled up with pleasures.” 

But she shook her head. 

“T was thankful for George at first,” he 
said to himself. “I thought it would rid 
me of the girl NowI see I was a fool, 
for I could do much better with her than 
without her. But how to persuade her?” 

For by thistime another thought waslying 
in his brain, receiving every day new food 
and encouragement. He saw, in a kind of 
ecstatic vision, a salon or drawing-room 
such as he had read of in the old days 
when he used to read French novels. It 
was a beautifully furnished room, with 
cabinets, china, pictures, a piano, mirrors, 
and all the pretty things which belong to 
the life he had abandoned fifteen years 
ago. He sighed as he thought of such a 
room. ‘I did not know,” he said, “ until I 
came home, that I cared for it all so much.” 
The room was full of people ; there were 
ladies in beautiful toilettes, young men in 
evening dress. They were sitting, walking, 
and talking. He was himself a gentleman 
again to outward show. At the piano sat 
the girl—he always thought of Milly as 
the girl—pldying and singing, the younger 
men hovering round her, making their 
court. Presently she rose, said something, 
and laughed, and they all sat down to a 
table covered with green cloth, he at the 
head. 

Yes, the Colonel was not in imagination 
returning to paths of virtue, which, 
whether they led him into pleasant draw- 
ing-rooms or not, would certainly prove 





monotonous to him. It filled his soul with 
happiness, however, to think that he could 
fill a room with people “comme il faut,” 
through the attractions of his daughter, 
and do a stroke of business with them 
afterwards. The perfect gambler can 
think of nothing as complete, unless there 
are a pack of cards in it and a green table. 

There was also another dream which 
much he loved, yet sometimes feared might 
be difficult to realise. In this dream there 
was one young man only in the room 
besides the girl and himself. The young 
man was often changed, because the even- 
ing was made expensive for him. And in 
this dream there was a mirror before the 
piano in which the girl saw the hand held 
by the young man when the flirting and 
singing were over and play began. Then, 
by a judicious arrangement of chords, she 
conveyed to her confederate the knowledge 
of that hand ; or else she got up and looked 
over his shoulder, while that innocent 
sheep’s eyes looked up into her artless face. 
Oh, a beautiful dream! But before it 
could become possible two things were 
necessary: the girl must be across the 
water, and away from her friends, and she 
must be made to love a life of luxury and 
ease. 

‘‘Good Heavens!” he cried, “what a 
chance there is forme! They’ve tried it 
with their painted and ruddled old hacks, 
their Frenchwomen and their octoroons, 
but never once, I swear, with a sweet- 
faced, innocent-looking English girl. They 
couldn’t get one. As for difficulty, there 
would be none once across the Atlantic, 
away from all her friends. As for doing 
her any harm, that is rubbish. Very likely 
she would fall in love—many young women 
do. I could get her off my hands that 
way without any trouble. And, if not, 
why, then, when I had made all I want— 
it isn’t really much—I could tell her every- 
thing, and pack her off to Johnny in 
Oregon. She'll console him for the loss of 
the money, which wasn’t his any more 
than mine, and I shouldn’t want her more 
than a year or two.” 

He forgot that, before you get an honest 
English girl to act as professional decoy to 
a card-sharper, there is likely to be a very 
considerable kind of row. 

This dream remained in his mind so 
long that it became a purpose with him. 
He was growing old ; it would be dreadful 
to give up the comfortable life to which he 
had returned, and yet what to do when 
the money went? He thought how easy 
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and pleasant it would be to receive his 
friends in a real high-toned salon, with a 
pretty girl to play and sing to them, and 
help him to cheat them. She should go 


with him. As for her lover, he must be’ 


given up. 

But first it was necessary to win her 
confidence. This he might have done very 
easily by the simple show of affection. 


The man could feign a good deal, but love, 


the plain and unmistakable love with which 
many foolish fathers wrap up and surround 
their daughters, he could not feign. There- 
fore he sought to win her confidence by 
dazzling her. 

First, he took her to a splendid restau- 
rant, and gave her a magnificent dinner, 
consisting of a dozen courses, served in a 
great room full of glass, mirrors, and 
flowers, with champagne, of which Milly 
had heard, but had never tasted. 

“Tf you like,” said her father, “ you 
shall dine like this every night. Good 
Heavens! how have I longed in America 
for this kind of thing again—I mean in 
the first days, you know, before P 

“ What, could you have known anything 
of this kind of life in the old days ?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, after a while, “a 
clerk may get some knowledge of what a 
dinner should be by flattening his nose at 
the window.” 

“ But,” she went on, “‘to waste all this 
time and money every day in such a 
tedious—— 

“Confound it!” he cried in a rage. 
“ You are not worth such a dinner. After 
all, how should you understand it? A 
mutton-chop and a potato, I believe, would 
have pleased you quite as well.” 

Then he took her to a theatre. They 
sat in a private box, and Milly looked with 
wonder from the stage to the house, and 
the house to the stalls. The performance 
was a burlesque, and a favourite one. It 
was played partly by actresses dressed as 
men, and Milly pitied them, though the 
audience clapped and applauded. She 
could see nothing to applaud ; you see it 
wants a little education before a girl, a 
suburban and East End girl, can really 
admire the spectacle of women dressed in 
tights, or the performance of a ballet, or 
the delivery of bad verses crammed with 
puns, or the comic business, which seems 
to them like horseplay. Such a girl does 
not see anything to laugh at in a pun, or 
in a funny get-up, or in a man tumbling 
down—for that matter, she does not want 
to laugh at all; she would like rather to 








cry, even, so long as she could see a 
beautiful story beautifully played. But 
this her father did not understand, and 
fell into a rage when he perceived that 
Milly was only bored with the performance. 
He thought she was sulking with him on 
account of his previous harshness. 

‘You shall have a private theatre of 
your own if you like, and a ballet and all, 
and you shall be manager,” he said. ‘“ You 
shall act on your stage if you like, only say 
what you would like.” 

“T do not want any baliet, thank you,” 
she replied coldly, “and I thought theatres 
were better worth going to.” 

“Oh, very well,” he replied ; “if you 
are resolved to like nothing I do for you, 
I might as well leave off trying to please 

ou.” 

‘ He was now in no hurry about going 
back. At first he spoke of going back in 
a few days, but he stayed on. It was a 
fortnight since he first came to the villa, 
and now he came every day, though Upper 
Clapton is not by any means “ handy” for 
the Langham Hotel. He saw that the girl 
disliked him still, but that she was trying 
to conquer her dislike, and he went on 
with his plan of conciliation. He had 
expected suspicion ; there was none in any 
quarter: he was even received by Mr. 
Richard Ambler, on whom he called to ask 
about his houses, without the least suspicion. 
What he had not expected, because he 
would not have reckoned it as a factor of 
the least importance, was dislike. Now, 
with this larger scheme in his mind, it was 
of the first importance that the girl should 
learn to trust in him and to believe him 
before getting her to obey him. 

He therefore persisted. Since she did 
not care for the theatre, he took her to the 
races. He was rewarded by the con- 
sciousness that the girl was all day pro- 
foundly dejected. She did not want to 
see the horses running; she did not in 
the least care who won; and she was 
frightened at the great crowd, in which 
she felt so entirely out of place. Yet he 
had got a carriage, a hamper, and a most 
beautiful lunch, and was mindful of a day 
long past when, with a similar carriage and 
hamper, but another companion, he had 
spent a most enjoyable day at Ascot. 

He drank all the champagne himself—a 
little too much—and then began telling her 
stories which terrified her, and made her 
wonder what manner of life her father 
must have led before he married, since he 
was familiar with what seemed to her 
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simple mind the most wicked and wasteful 
profligacy. 

“Do you like no kind of amusement, 
then ?” he asked her. 

She tried to explain to him that there 
are many other amusements besides feast- 
ing, drinking, burlesques, racing, betting, 
and gambling, which might seem to girls 
pleasing and desirable things. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “on summer 
evenings I go upon the river with George, 
or we walk to Tottenham and as far as 
Hornsey. ‘There are lectures to go to, and 
a choral society, then we have lawn-tennis, 
and sometimes there are new books to read, 
and new music to play.” 

Her father grunted. 

Then he tried her with the shops of 
Regent Street. No woman, he thought, 
can withstand the temptation of fine 
things. He showed her all the beautiful 
things in the world, or nearly all—dainty 
costumes, costly with lace, bonnets which 
were a dream of loveliness, gloves and 
parasols, ribbons, and what not—such as 
the girl had never dreamed of possessing. 
She refused them—she actually refused 
them. 

“ George,” she said, “is only a clerk 
as yet. If I were to go dressed in these 
beautiful things it would make him ridi- 
culous.” 

“George! What do I know about 
George? Are you not my daughter and 
my heiress? Can’t you remember that ? 
Sometimes one would think you were 
going out to Americaas a pauper. Do you 
really imagine that my daughter—mine !— 
could show herself in New York dressed 
like——” 

“Like the daughter and the wife of a 
clerk. But perhaps the New York people will 
have no opportunity of giving an opinion.” 

‘“Was there ever before,” asked her 
father impatiently, ‘a girl who was bound 
to inherit millions, and preferred—actually 
preferred to go about as shabby as a shop- 
girl?” 

“ George is only a clerk,” she said; “I 
must dress according to my husband’s 
station.” 

“Why, hang it! are you not my heiress ? 
Who will have my money if not you? One 
would think you were going out to America 
to be a governess.” 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I have been 
so long accustomed to consider your Fortune 
as a thing which has nothing to do with 
me, that I cannot suddenly change my 
mind. If you designed to make me an 





heiress, you should have told me so ten 
years ago. Then, I dare say, I should 
have been brought up differently. And, 
perhaps, I should have liked these things. 
But I belong to the people whom you now 
despise—though you were born among 
them. We live the simple, homely life 
which you have forgotten. As for these 
things—your great dinners, your theatres, 
and all the rest of them, I suppose you 
enjoy them now. But in the old days you 
knew nothing of them. Had you not better 
leave me alone with my friends, just as 
you always have done? You do not want 
me in your new life. Why,” she looked 
him full in the face with those honest eyes 
of hers, “there is something—I know not 
what—which stands between us. You do 
not love me as you used to do when you 
wrote to me, or else you can no longer 
pretend as you did then—but I cannot 
believe those letters were all pretence. 
When I am with you I irritate you, and 
then you fly into a rage and swear. You 
try to please me with all kinds of things 
which I do not want——” 

“What is it you do want?” he asked 
her. “What can I buy for you? Only 
tell me. See, Milly, I want you to like 
me. It isn’t a question of money ”—indeed 
it was not—“I will buy anything you 
fancy. But you won't like anything 
that I can say or do. As for those old 
letters of mine, bring them to me. Who 
is to remember what he said ten years 
ago—writing to a little schoolgirl ?” 

She brought them to him obediently. 
There were not many—only about twenty, 
all tied up neatly with green silk and 
smelling of lavender. He cut the string 
and read the letters deliberately. Remem- 
bering the log-hut, and the whiskey-bottle, 
Johnny’s wandering eyes and rambling 
speech, his miserable story and his wretched 
life, he was struck with admiration. The 
man possessed the first and most essential 
qualifications of a novelist—he could make 
those who read his letters believe his 
statements ; more than this, he could enter 
into his reader’s mind and understand what 
she would think of himself; what sort of 
hero she would construct of her father ; 
and he wrote accordingly. 

‘* T was a clever fellow,” he said at length, 
‘‘when I wrote those letters. Yes, Milly, 
there are many things in my life of which I 
may be proud, and many which might have 
to be explained away. You thought from 
these letters that it was all sailing before 
a fair wind, You are mistaken; it was a 
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hard fight all the time with men as keen to 
get on as I was myself. Would you have 
liked me to tell you the true history of 
those years of struggle ?” 

‘“‘T should like,” said Milly, ‘‘ my father 
to be as affectionate and as tender to me 
in words as he was in writing.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt can’t be, my child, If you like I 
could write more letters to you, just the 
same as these. But I can’t talk like that. 
Here, take back the things!” 

“T do not want them any more,” she 
replied sadly. “To read them now would 
give me more pain than pleasure. I would 
rather talk with you than have any more 
letters from you.” 

“‘Why, there,” he replied, “that is 
exactly what I wanted you to say. No 
more humbugging milk-and-water letters, 
but good, honest, straightforward talk. 
You know me now, Milly, for what I am ;” 
he stood upright and struck his chest; “a 
strong, plain man, and perhaps as good- 
hearted as if I came to you with tears and 
kisses. I am pleased with you—yes, 
satisfied and pleased. You are a very 
pretty, well-set-up girl, good face, good 
figure, good form. You will do. You 
don’t pretend to love your father; very 
well, how should you? And you are not 
afraid to tell him so. I like you the 
better for it. Some day, perhaps, you 
will like me. Meantime, as you are my 
daughter, and are going to inherit every- 
thing, come out with me first to look at 
your inheritance.” 

Always the same refrain, ‘Come out 
with me.” 

He certainly made no pretence at being 
a mild and peaceful character, and filled 
the walls of Veritas Villa with tales which 
fired the blood of the boys, and made them 
long to rush beyond the reach of civilisation, 
to ride the half-broken mustang, to shoot at 
Mexican robbers, to sleep round camp-fires, 
to wear a red-flannel shirt, a crimson belt, 
a slouched hat, and great boots. Even 
Copernica thought that no woman could 
have a happier lot than to live in constant 
danger from scalping Indians and blood- 
thirsty Mexicans. 

He laid himself out to please everybody 
except George, whom he treated with cold 
contempt, insomuch that the lover was 
fain to keep away from the house when 
Milly’s father was there, and carried on his 
courtship in the garden. He conciliated 
Mrs. Ambler with smooth words and 
flatteries, assuring her that there was no 





lady in England who would have brought 
up his daughter with more care and kind- 
ness than she had shown, and that the 
boys and girls should always be his sacred 
care, and he gave them all watches, and to 
Copernica a gold watch and chain. 

Yet they were afraid of him. 

As for the Discoverer, Mr. Montoro 
became to him as a god, or pope at least, 
because he announced his adhesion to the 
theory, and admitted that he could no 
longer stand out against the overwhelming 
arguments in its favour. 

“The world is flat,” he said. ‘“ How 
thick it is, which we should see if we looked 
beyond the Outer Rim, it is impossible, 
as you say, for us to surmise. I have never 
taken any special interest in science, be- 
cause my work has been of a more practical 
nature, but I hope I can follow an argu- 
ment as well as other men; and your 
argument, Mr. Ambler, has convinced 
me.” 

“To win a Recruit, and such a Recruit,” 
replied the blushing philosopher, ‘ by 
the sheer force of persuasion is indeed a 
triumph.” 

Mr. Montoro then turned the conversa- 
tion upon the subject of his college. It 
was a new college, he said ; there would 
be, probably, at first, but a small number 
of students ; the astronomical class would 
be one of the smallest. Still, it was an 
opening ; the country was becoming settled 
and populated ; the college was endowed ; 
gradually theinstitution would grow. Would 
it really be worth Mr. Ambler’s while to 
leave London and transport himself to a 
strange country in order to lecture on his 
own system in his own way ? 

Worth his while! The Discoverer 
bounded in his chair. 

‘Then, Mr. Ambler, I shall be pleased 
to offer you the post. It is my intention 
to leave this country for America in a few 
weeks. You can follow as soon after me 
as is possible for you to wind up your 
affairs.” 

“T have no affairs,” replied the Philo- 
sopher. ‘“ There is the society, to be sure, 
but I am afraid that there is only one man, 
my convert Bagshott, who will lament its 
temporary suspension. Bagshott leaves 
me the scientific department, and occupies 
himself with the weekly demonstration 
from his pulpit that the Discovery is the 
only way of reconciling revelation with 
science. The only way, Mr. Montoro! 
Such a man is useful to me, and I shall be 
sorry to leave him. They say his con- 
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gregation has dwindled to nothing. But 
the scientific aspect of the question, which 
is my own special department, demands 
that such a chance of spreading the Truth 
should not be neglected. Where, sir, if I 
may ask, is your college situated ? ” 

** It is,” said Mr. Montoro, as unblush- 
ingly as if he had been Johnny of Oregon 
himself —“it is in Nevada, in the city 
which has risen on my own ground, sur- 
rounding my own works. You will not find 
iton any map, because the city has only 
been built two or three years. You go 
first to Colorado, and next—— But no 
matter for these details, They can wait.” 

It will be seen presently with what object 
the Colonel was deceiving the unfortunate 
philosopher. 

“Children,” he said that evening, “ the 
way is now clear to me. Should you like 
to go to Nevada?” 

Nevada! Bret Harte’s books were about 
Nevada, were they not? Nevada; where 
there are rocky mountains, grizzly bears, 
silver-mines, adventurers, wolves, buffaloes, 
prairies, rattlesnakes, perils and dangers, 
wealth, revolvers, bowie-knives, and happi- 
ness! Goto Nevada? Kepler looked at 
Tycho Brahe, and gasped. Ptolemy seized 
Galileo by the hand, and said, “ Oh, oh!” 
slowly, and from his heart. 

“‘ Where is Nevada?” asked his wife. 

“Tt is one of the newest of the States. It 
is the place where Mr. Montoro made his 
money. You did not know that, Milly?” 

“No. I have never had any letters 
from Nevada.” 

“There he has built a city—it is only 
two years old—on his own grounds, and 
about his own works; and in the city is 
the college. I am offered—definitively and 
formally offered—the chair of astronomy. 
Shall I accept the offer?” 

There was a rapturous shout. 

‘Well, my children,” he went on, “if it 
is ordained that I achieve the greatness in 
America, which Oxford and Cambridge 
refuse me, I hope that I shall accept it in 
a becoming spirit. As for you going 
with me, boys, I am sure that with 
Mr. Montoro’s glorious example before us, 
and his patronage at starting, we need 
have no fear or hesitation.” 

And then there was such joy in the 
Ambler family as would have done your 
heart good only to see it, without under- 
standing what it was about at all. To the 
elder boys it meant wealth unbounded, 
like Mr. Montoro’s, but without so much 
temper; to the younger it meant change 





and fun—no doubt there were no schools 
in Nevada; to Copernica it meant justice 
—tardy, but still justice—to her father ; 
to the good wife it meant relief from tight- 
ness. Who would not go to Nevada for a 
thousand pounds a year ? 

Perhaps, too, they all thought there 
might come a time when there would be 
less talk about that Grand Discovery which 
made the family look upon, all glory as 
vanity, so much had it spoiled and wasted 
the father’s life. 

It was now four weeks since Mr. Montoro’s 
return. He had partly succeeded in recon- 
ciling Milly. She did not, it is true, ven- 
ture again upon the mistake of kissing 
him, or of expecting any caresses from 
him ; but she had overcome the repulsion 
which at first filled her soul with regard to 
him. Perhaps, if he had behaved more 
kindly with regard to George, she would 
have looked upon him with some approach 
to affection. What he wanted most, how- 
ever, he had got from her. She trusted 
him ; she did not in the least suspect him, 
and she was growing very nicely, and just 
as he could wish, to feel towards the great 
Fortune a personal interest. He felt sure 
that he could manage the rest very easily, 
once she was away from her friends. You 
do not, when you go a tempting, approach 
the subject straight ; you work round it; 
you talk about other things; you prepare 
the mind for it ; you sap the ground; you 
gradually destroy principle; you do not, 
at last, make the last step till you are 
perfectly certain of success. The Colonel, 
who was a veritable serpent for craft and 
subtlety, knew that it would take time to 
convert an innocent girl into a rogue, 
thief, and confederate of cheats; but he 
knew what he was about, and he also knew 
from long experience that there are few so 
strong as to resist a'l kinds of temptation. 

He now took his next step. 

“T must tell you, Milly,” he said with a 
touch of sorrow in his voice, “that Iam 
now making my preparations to go back 
in a week—this day week. I have again 
seen Mr. Richard Ambler, and I hear that 
he can find me a purchaser for the houses, 
and will draw up the necessary papers 
immediately. You have heard that I have 
given Mr. Ambler a post in my college. 
He and his family will therefore start at 
once. This, if you persist in refusing to 
accompany me, deprives you of a home.” 

‘*T can find one with George.” 

“T shall not oppose it,” said her father. 
“I might have looked higher for my 
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daughter, but I will no longer oppose your 
inclinations. You shall marry the man of 
your choice, and I hope you will be happy. 
What you will do when you come into 
your Fortune Ido not know. You will 
not, I fear, either of you, be equal to the 
position in which you will find yourselves. 
However, that is, after all, not my business, 
because I neglected you so long. It is my 
punishment that I cannot interfere as an 
ordinary parent might.” 

“You are very kind to me now,” said 
Milly. 

“You mean that I was not always. 
Perhaps not—perhaps not. I did not 
know you, Milly, when first I landed, four 
weeks ago. Forgive me, my daughter!” 

She looked at him in surprise. Strange 
that even when he was at his softest, using 
words which in other men would have been 
accompanied by some outward sign of ten- 
derness, his eyes were as keen and his 
mouth as hard as if he were contemplating 
something connected with fight and 
struggle. 

“Now, Milly, I have been think- 
ing a good bit over things, and I am 
prepared to say to you, ‘Go and marry 
your lover.’ I will not ask you to give him 
up, and come across the water with me. 
1 will even make a handsome allowance, 
which will ensble you to live like a lady, 
if you please.” 

“Oh!” she replied, taking his hand. 
Bat he withdrew it quickly, as if afraid of 
her falling upon his neck again. “I did 
not expect this,’ she added. ‘ What am 
I to say? How shall I thank you?” 

“ Nay, I want no thanks, There is only 
one thing you might do to pleasure your 
father.” 

“ Why, is there anything, except giving 
up George, that I would not do?” 

“It is this, Milly: You know I have 
been a long time from home, but I have 
never forgotten you; my letters prove 
that. . Now, it grieves me to go back 
without even being able to show any of 
my kith or kin what I have done and the 
edifice I have raised. It is hard to have 
no one belonging to you. They will say 
when I go back, ‘Colonel ’—they call me 
Colonel, out there—‘ how did you find the 
little maid? ’—that’s you, Milly—that is 
you ; and I shall have to tell them in reply 
that the little maid is grown up into a 
woman, who doesn’t care about her father 
—why, how should she ? it is not in reason 
that she should—and is going to be married 
to a lover in a low station of life’ And 





there is not a creature in all the world who | 
It seems hard, doesn’t | 
it? What is the use of money if it can’t | 


cares about me. 


bring me that kind of happiness ?” 

The tears came into Milly’s eyes as she 
stood before her father and listened. They 
would have flowed more readily if his own 
had showed the least emotion. 

“Then I thought to myself, suppose 
that Milly would come over with me for a 
year, or two years—not more. Suppose I 
were to promise her faithfully that after 
two years, at most, she should go back to 
her lover, if she pleased. It is not a very 
long time, two years. Milly is young; her 
lover is young. He may very well wait 
two years. Come, Milly, what do you 
say ? A run across the ocean, a ride across 
the continent. First, Nevada for a year or 
so; then we will run over to California ; 
perhaps go up country to—to Oregon,” he 
laughed. ‘ Yes, I should like to show you 
Oregon. I know people in Oregon who 
would interest you very much. And when 
you were tired of your father, and his great 
house, and all, you could come straight 
away back to your lover’s arms. What do 
you say, Milly ?” 

She was silent, thinking. Was there 
ever a more reasonable or more generous 
offer? He would let her do what she 
pleased, and only suggested, leaving the 
offer for her consideration, that she should 
give him two years of her society. 

“T will consult George about it,” she 
said at length. 

“ Soit/ Let it be so. Consult this 
infallible George. Milly, one word of 
advice. Don’t let George know that you 
think him infallible. It spoils a husband. 
Your mother never spoiled me in that way. 
Quite the contrary.” 


That evening George and Milly had a 
long and earnest talk. The proposal made 
by Mr. Montoro seemed really prompted 
by affection. After two years she might 
return to him. Was two years a great 
deal for a father to ask of his daughter ? 
And then—one need not be quixotic, 
although one is a clerk in a chemical 
works, with prospects—there was all this 
great Fortune. No one doubted the 
existence of the Fortune, any more than 
they suspected Mr. Montoro of being 
somebody else. This Glorious Fortune! Her 
father might marry again ; he might leave 
it away from his daughter; he might do any- 
thing with it. Surely it was worth a little 
concession to make that inheritance safe. 
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“T think, dear.” he said at length, “I 
think—how can I part with you for two 
years {—that you ought to go.” 

“T think so, too, George. But I am 
afraid of him, I do not know why, but Iam 
afraid of him. The Amblers will be with 
us. It is a great thing that Copernica 
is going. But I am afraid of him.” 


CHAPTER VI. JOHNNY AGAIN. 


MILLY must go, then. For two years 
she would be her father’s companion. It 
was quite right and just ; the proposal was 
put so generously that it was impossible to 
refuse. Yet George came away that night 
from Veritas Villa in great sadness and 
despondency. Milly was afraid of her 
father. Would he suffer her to return 
after two years? He was afraid of the 
man, too. He knew not why, but he 
was ; the sight of Mr. Montoro filled him 
with a kind of rage. What business had 
such a man with such a daughter? Some 
wise men hold that daughters do take 
after, and resemble, more the father than 
the mother, which is an admirable thing 
when the character of the father is worth 
preserving and copying. But in what 
single respect did Milly resemble her 
father ? 

Filled with these thoughts he did not 
at first perceive that there was a man 
wandering about in the middle of the road 
with unsteady gait, apparently the worse 
for drink, and looking for something. 
Presently this man made for him in a devious 
and zig-zag course, and accosted him. His 
voice was a little thick, but he was not too 
drunk to express himself. He knew what 
he wanted. 

“Sir,” he said—in fact, he did say 
“shir,” and he ran his words together 
a little, and missed a syllable here and 
there, and omitted many of the minor 
words, pronouns, conjunctions, auxiliary 
verbs, and so forth. Let us hide these 
proofs of human frailty as much as possible, 
and print what he meant to say without 
dwelling too much on how he said it. 
We are all human, only some are more 
human than others. ‘‘Sir,” he said, 
‘can you tell me which is the house of 
Mr. Ambler ?” 

“Mr. Ambler’s house?” George stared. 
“What do you want with Mr. Ambler ? 
It is half-past ten, and they are all gone to 
bed. Come, you must wait to see Mr. 
Ambler till to-morrow. Do you want to 
prove that the world is square ?” 

The man shook his head. 





“Must get up forme. Haven't seen her 
nigh twenty years.” 

“Seen whom ?” 

“Seen the little maid?” 

‘What little maid ? ” 

“My little maid—my daughter—Milly 
Montoro. ; 

« What?” 

“ My little maid—my dear little maid,” 
this strange person went on repeating. 

Why, it was like the burden of Milly’s 
father’s letters. They were full. of “my 
little maid, my dear little maid ? ” 

“Who are you, then?” George seized 
him by the shoulder. ‘Stand up,” he said, 
“try to be sober. Pretend to be sober, 
man. Who the devil are you, then?” 

“T’m—ITm—her father: the little 
maid’s father—Milly’s father.” 

“Her father? What is your name, 
man ?” 

“My name is Montoro. The Colonel 
called me Johnny. Real Christian name 
—baptised name—is a fool of a name— 
Worshipful Charles.” 

“Good Lord !” cried George. ‘ But you 
are drunk. Where do you come from ?” 

“The Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe. 
Came over from Quebec in timber-ship. 
Was ship’s cook.” 

“Look here,” said George. ‘ Whoever 
you are, you cannot go to the house to- 
night, because you are drunk, and because 
it is late. You must, therefore, come with 
me.” 

He took the man by the arm, and led 
him unresisting to his own lodgings, which 
were not far off. 

“Now,” he said, turning up the gas in 
the sitting-room, “let me look at you.” 
He did look, and he trembled. 

The man was dressed in an old and ill- 
fitting suit of black cloth. I do not think 
there is any kind of dress in which a man 
may look so fearfully shabby as a suit of 
black. This is partly due to the fact that 
it is evening dress, and should suggest 
social cheerfulness. In the same way, no 
one could possibly look more melancholy 
than a clown by daylight outside his show 
and in official dress. A dress-coat, too, 
when it has grown old, and has seen long 
service in some third-class restaurant, falls 
into curves, lines, and folds which seem to 
debase and degrade the figure of man 
beneath. This man’s whole suit, again, 
was disgracefully and deplorably dirty, 
and covered with streaks of grease, 
Everything was to match; he wore no 
collar, but had a red handkerchief tied 
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about his neck, and a grey flannel shirt in 
rags; his hat was a slouched felt of the 
commonest description. He took off the 
hat and stood in the light, a little sobered, 
but his eyes were heavy with drink. 
They were light blue eyes, unsteady and 
weak. He wore a long greyish beard, but 
his hair was brown and silky. And the 
reason why George trembled was not 
because his clothes were so shabby, but 
because his face was like unto the face of 
his sweetheart, and his eyes like her eyes, 
though different in expression. The 
daughter was like the father, and he knew 
—he was perfectly certain—that before 
him stood the man whom the other 
pretended to be. 

“Once more—who do you say you 
are?” 

“* Worshipful Charles Montoro is my 
name.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“From Oregon, last,” he replied, partly 
sobered by this young man’s earnestness.” 
“T came from Quebec in a timber vessel; 
shipped as cook.” 

‘You came over here as cook? Where 
is all your money then ?” 

The man shook his heal. 

“T haven’t got any money,” he replied. 
** There was some in the bunk ; the Colonel 
stole it.” 

‘Where is your Fortune then ?” 

“T haven’t got any Fortune. How should 
I have any ?” 

“What did you mean then by your 
letters ?” 

“My letters? Oh!” Then he put his 
hand to his head in a feeble way, trying to 
understand. Then he sat down looking 
bewildered. And presently, while George 
waited for further explanation, his head 
fell back and his eyes closed. He was 
asleep. And while he slept he looked still 
more like Milly. 

The man slept all through the night ; 
George mounting guard over him lest he 
should wake up and slip away. By the 
morning light he looked more disreputable 
than ever. When he awoke at seven, 
George took him into his own bedroom, 
and gave him, to begin with, a completely 
new rig-out, in which, at all events, he 
presented a respectable appearance. The 
man was very much subdued, and asked 
no questions, taking what was offered 
him, and doing what he was told. 
Apparently a gentle and amenable person. 
Then George gave him breakfast, and 
after breakfast bade him tell his story. 





I suppose there never was a man, since 
gift of speech was first granted to humanity, 
who rambled in his talk so much as Johnny 
of Oregon ; what he had to tell we already 
know, but George did not. He got at 
last, and after a thousand twistings and 
turnings, to the point at which the Colonel 
came, stayed with him a week, proved 
excellent company, and finally made off 
with the money and the letters, Then he 
went on: 

‘When the Colonel stole that money, 
and the letters as well, and I could not 
come up with him, nor hear of him any- 
wheres, I hadn’t the heart to go back to 
the clearin’, and hung around a bit doin’ 
odd jobs, as many are ready to do all over 
the States. And so somehow I worked 
my way back again to the east, and in 
the spring got to Quebec. Now when you 
stand on the hill at Quebec and look across 
to the east, it seems as if you can see all 
the way across the water to London. 
Curious that, isn’t it? And what with 
havin’ none of her letters to read, and 
lookin’ across the water, and thinking I 
was gazing upon Hackney Wick, I fell to 
dreamin’ about the little maid, and longin’ 
to see her again.” 

“So you came home, and got drunk ?” 

‘Yes, sir; that is so. Oh, I knew very 
well I should have to own up! And I 
knew what they would say; particularly 
Matilda’s sister, P’leena, who married very 
well, and now keeps carriage company. It 
would be rough on the little maid at first 
to see her father such a disgraceful old 
pauper, and a shame to a_ respectable 
terrace to be seen loafin’ around, after 
all I’d told her, too. First I thought I 
would just look over the palings like, 
and go away; somebody would tell me 
which of them she was ; perhaps I'd beg 
a copper to carry away and remember her 
by. Then I thought how would it be 
if I made a clean breast and begged her 
pardon humble, and so went away again. 
All the journey across the ocean in that 
timber ship I thought about it, and what [ 
should do. And when I got across to 
Poplar only this morning, I tell you, sir, 
I'd no more notion of what was best to be 
done than when I started.” 

“Perhaps you never have had any 
notion in all your life of what was best to 
be done.” 

“Perhaps not, sir. Men who see clear 
get on in the world. I never saw farther 
than the end of the job.” 

“ But why did you get drunk ?” 
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“Well, twasn’t right; but think of it. 
I hadn’t seen a public-house for nineteen 
years. They haven’t got any where I’ve 
been. They’ve got bars, but if you want 
a comfortable drink with a pipe and a 
friend to talk to, you must come to England. 
I don’t quite know how many public-houses 
there are on the straight road between this 
and Poplar, but I tried the drink at most, 
with a pipe here and a pipe there, feelin’ 
comfortable because I was workin’ my 
way, you see, with the little maid at the 
end of the way.” 

“And so you got disgracefully drunk. 
Yes—I see.” There seemed no possibility 
of doubting or disputing the man’s state- 


ments. They were told too naturally for 
deception. But what was to be done 
next ? 


“What is the Colonel like ?” 

Johnny described the man who had 
repaid his hospitality by stealing his 
money. He described him so exactly that 
there was little doubt in George’s mind 
who was the personator, in spite of the 
discrepancies of beard and moustache. 

“* As for his profession, he’s a sportsman,” 
continued his informer. ‘He sometimes 
plays alone, and sometimes he’s one of a 
gang. Sometimes he travels and plays in 
the cars ; sometimes he goes to bars, and 
sometimes he keeps a gaming - saloon. 
There’s thousands like him in the countries 
where I’ve been. Very good company they 
are when there’s no plunderin’ and cheatin’ 
around. If there’s a quarrel, which there 
mostly is, it’s wild cats. I was a peaceful 
man, I was, and nobody never drew bead 
on me; but I’ve seen many a fight over 
the cards, and now and then a quiet man 
like myself got hit when the firin’ begun. 
The best way is to roll over and lie on the 
floor till it’s over. I remember now, once, 
down to r 

“‘ Never mind that. Let us get on.” 

“I’m a peaceful man,” he continued, 
repeating himself as usual; “yet if I had 
come across the Colonel after he stole my 
money, I’d have shot him. Yes, if I hanged 
for it. Seems now as if I don’t care much 
about it any more. I never had any money 
before I found that roll of notes in the 
empty cabin, and I’m no worse off than I 
was then. P’raps I shall go back to 
Oregon, and live in the cabin again by 
myself when I’ve seen the little maid. It’s 
quiet living all by yourself. When you go 
about in gangs there’s no such things as 
getting an hour’s quiet, and a peaceful man 
loves to be quiet. Lord! if. you'd heard 








the language I had to hear every day, 
you'd like a few years’ quiet. No; 1 don't 
care so much about the money, and of 
course the Colonel has lost it all by this 
time.” 

“ You want to see your daughter. I will 
help you, but on conditions. First, I must 
tell you that I am going to marry her.” 

“You are going to marry my little 
maid?” He stared in great amazement. 
“ Why, she can’t——” 

“‘T am sure,” said George, “‘ that she has 
not remained a baby in arms for nineteen 
years. Yes; I am going to marry her. 
And it seems to me that the sooner I do it 
the better.” 

“ Well, sir, it’s real friendly of you, and 
I hope she’ll make a good wife, and that 
youll treat her kindly. But I do assure 
you, sir, that it is not my wish nor my 
intention to disgrace my daughter by stay- 
ing at home. No, sir, a clerk I was once, 
with three pound a week, and therefore a 
gentleman. But I’ve had that knocked 
out of me long ago, and now I’m only a 
common loafer and tramp, except when 


‘I’m on my clearin’ in Oregon, and the 


whiskey-bottle’s most always too much for 
me. She sha’n’t blush for her father, sir. 
Not after the first go-off, after I’ve had to 
own up. Tell me, sir, does she think 
much about the Fortune? Does she want 
money sent home to her to keep up her 
position like her poor mother ?” 

“No, she does not. She believes—or 
did believe until the other day—that 
you are dead, and your Fortune all lost, or 
fallen into wrong hands. The loss of 
what she did not expect will certainly not 
grieve her much—not half so much as to 
learn that her father, of whom she has 
learnt to think so tenderly, is a man who 
—finds a whiskey-bottle most always too 
much for him.” 

The man hung his head like a school- 
boy receiving reproof. 

“Yes,” he said, “I mustn’t stay at 
home. That’s a fact. Can't I go over 
this morning and have it out with her, 
and go away again?” 

No,” George replied with energy, 
“you cannot. It is one of the conditions 
I make with you. You are to stay here 
quietly, for a week if necessary ; you must 
not go out unless I go with you. You 
must not make any attempt atall to speak 
with her. Do you promise ?” 

The man hesitated. 

“If you will not,” said George, “I will 
make you put on again those disgraceful 
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clothes—I will give you a bottle of whiskey, 
and turn you into the road ; you can then 
drink yourself blind drunk, and stagger 
off to find your daughter, and make her 
have you marched off to the station as‘a 
drunken vagabond.” 

The man shuddered and trembled. 

“‘T will do,” he replied, “ whatever you 
tell me.” 

“ Very well then. Stay at home—here 
—until I come back. You may smoke a 
pipe all day long if you like, but there is 
no drink. Do you promise ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I will do what you order. 
I wouldn’t shame the little maid.” 

“Very good. But just tell me what you 
did it for? What was the good of 
deceiving her about your success ? ” 

“Well, now”—he had grafted a kind 
of American drawl upon a fuli and rich 
cockney twang, the result of which gave 
a peculiar flavour to his speech—“ well, 
now,” he said slowly, “ put it to yourself. 
Here’s a child at home taught to believe 
her father a lazy and idle fellow with no 
smartness. Her mother taught her that, 
likely. Here’s a father a good many miles 
away who wants that child to stick out 
her chin like girls who have pride in their 
parents, as some do, not only in Stamford 
Hill, but also Tottenham, and many other 
places. Nothin’ makes a girl proud and 
haughty, and therefore happy, as being 
sure she’s got a great and noble father. I 
remember them in church on a Sunday 
morning, their father being perhaps an 
alderman, and perhaps a common-council- 
man. What does that fatherdo? Twice 
a year he borrows a sheet of paper, and on 
the Sabbath when the rest are asleep or 
playin’ monty, he sits and writes to that 
daughter letters which shall make her 
proud and happy. Do you call that, sir, 
doin’ of a parent’s duty, or do you not?” 


George did a very unusual thing that 
morning. He asked for a week’s holiday, 
and was granted it. 

He began his week by a very busy and 
important morning. First, he had a long 
conference with Mr. Richard Ambler, in 
which many things of interest were con- 
sidered and action resolved upon. 

“Remember,” said the solicitor, “ you 
have to protect Milly against the real man 
as well as against the pretender. And sup- 
pose the real man wants to sell her houses 
and pocket the money 3” 

“ He will not,” said George. 

“JT do not know. Perhaps he will not 





be tempted. As for Reginald, leave him to 
me. Professor of Astronomy indeed! But 
what is the use of fooling poor Reginald ? 
And to think that not one of us suspected 
the fellow! Now go, and lose no time. 
We have the rogue safe enough, but I do 
not know yet if we can proceed against 
him criminally.” 

‘* At all events, he stole the notes.” 

“Yes, yes, but it was in Oregon, and 
perhaps they might ask to whom these notes 
belonged ; on the whole, it is a tangled 
business. He has attempted to defraud in 
instructing me to sell the property, but in 
doing this he injures not me nor his 
daughter, but the rightful owner, who is 
this man, Montoro himself, and from your 
account I should say he would not be a 
likely man to become a prosecutor or give 
good evidence.” 

“The limpest weed of a man you ever 
saw,” said George. 


In the evening George came home. His 
prisoner had been asleep most of the day, 
and had obediently kept within the house. 

“Very good,” said George, “I will now 
reward you.” 

He took him out, and walked in the 
direction of Veritas Villa. At this time, 
in these summer evenings, the Discoverer’s 
family were generally in the garden playing 
lawn-tennis, This evening they were all 
on the lawn together, Milly with them, 
playing. There was only alow wooden 
paling over which one could easily look 
without the appearance of curiosity or 
impertinence. 

“There,” said George, “is your daughter. 
Not the little girl with the glasses ; she is 
only fifteen, and Mr. Ambler’s daughter. 
The taller girl Look at her well. In a 
day or two you shall speak to her.” 

The man looked his best. When 
George, a few minutes later, drew him 
away, the tears were running down his 
face. 

“T see,” said George, “that your story 
is true. Youare really Milly’s father. But 
I was certain of it from the beginning.” 


CHAPTER VII, TILL TO-MORROW. 


THE next morning George greatly 
astonished the inhabitants of Veritas Villa, 
by paying them a visit in the morning, a 
thing never known before. He explained 
that, as he had a holiday, he thought he 
would just look round and see them. His 
cousin Reginald was in the map-room ? He 
would go there. 
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He found the Discoverer, aided by Coper- 
nica, spectacles on nose, busily engaged 
in cataloguing books, looking through 
letters, rolling up maps, and between these 
labours making notes for that great 
inaugural lecture which was to revolutionise 
astronomical research, in America first, and 
the old world next. It was already a 
voluminous mass of notes—the Philosopher 
belonging to the school which thinks that 
the longer they make their utterances the 
more likely they are to be listened to. 
In the same way the scholars of the 
Renaissance used to believe that the bigger 
their books the more certain would be 
their immortality. And there are not 
wanting poets of this very century who 
also believe that the more they write the 
better they will be loved and preserved, 
and their memory kept green. As for 
novelists, they do not count, because no- 
body ever supposes that a picture of life 
can be thought worthy of preservation— 
lucky those who get read by their own 
generation. 

“Come in, come in, George,” cried 
Reginald cheerily. ‘Here we are, hard at 
work—hard at work. I expect we shall 
have to sail in a week or two—as soon, that 
is, as we can sell off our sticks and get rid 
of the house. I am writing my inaugural 
lecture. This, George,” he added with 
great seriousness, “is the most important 
piece of work, I am convinced, that I have 
ever yet been called upontodo. InitI 
have to strike a note, such a note as shall 
be at once an alarm and a message of 
Truth, and an echo”—he'did not explain 
how an alarm could be all these—“ yes, and 
shall re-echo through the length and breadth 
of the land, from the North Pole to the— 
to the mysterious ice caverns of the Outer 
Rim. A college class, George, is a very 
serious thing, it is a sacred thing. I may 
regard my own as a collection of empty 
vessels waiting to be filled, or as so many 
canals which have to irrigate a thirsty 
country, or as so many springs of Truth. 
Ought we not, myself and Copernica, who 
shall be my assistant lecturer, to consider 
ourselves as instruments appointed for the 
spreading of Truth, or even prophets ?”’ 

Copernica blushed and gasped, and 
adjusted her glasses. 

“Ought we not, I say ——” 

“You certainly ought,” George replied, 
rudely interrupting. ‘“ But, Reginald—I 
will not stop your work many minutes— 
are you quite sure that it is wise to build 
upon this offer, to jump at the conclusion 





that you ought to accept it, to be so certain 
of going?” 

“Why, George,” the Discoverer smiled, 
“as regards the wisdom of the step, I may 
be allowed to be the best judge ; as regards 
the certainty of going, I have already 
accepted the offer.” 

“ Yes, yes; but, Reginald, are you quite 
sure”—here George looked confused— 
‘‘ that it is a genuine offer ?” 

“Genuine offer! What do you mean, 
George? The offer is made by Mr. 
Montoro himself—by Milly’s own father. 
Surely I can trust Milly’s father ?” 

“Yes, I believe you can trust Milly’s 
father.” 

George could not help saying this. 

“When he offers me such a post, what 
can I do but accept with gratitude ?” 

“ Why,” George replied, “it is ungracious 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, but I 
think, if I were you, I would first find out 
where the college is.” 

“Tt is in Nevada, near the city of 
Colorado. I know where it is.” 

“In Nevada. Yes, yes. That isa longway 
off. Would it not be prudent first to get the 
prospectus, papers, calendar, or whatever 
the college has got to prove its existence?” 

‘Now, George.” Mr. Ambler was really 
annoyed at this appearance of distrust. 
“Tn Milly’s father’s hands I am quite safe. 
‘He is bound to us,’ he kindly says, ‘by 
bonds of gratitude,’ though Heaven knows 
Milly has done ten times as much for us 
as we have done for her. It is all quite 
settled. I have told Cousin Dick to have 
my Funds sold out, and placed to my 
credit in the, bank. When we get out, 
Mr. Montoro is going to invest the money 
for us at ten or twelve per cent. Think 
of that, after a beggarly three! Milly is 
going with us.” George started. He had 
not quite realised what this meant. 
“Going too. We shall be quite a family- 
party. George! What are you swearing 
for? and what are you banging the table 
for?” Because George suddenly remem- 
bered that he had only the night before 
agreed to entrust Milly to this villain’s care 
for two years. 

“George,” said Copernica, frightened, 
“don’t look like that. What is the 
matter? Because Milly is to go away for 
two years? Oh, for shame!” 

He made a desperate effort, and con- 
trolled himself. 

“T want you seriously, Reginald,” he 
said, speaking calmly, “to consider the 
possibility of your not going at all.” 
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“T cannot.” 

“Oh, George,” said Copernica, ““when he 
has got the chance at last of spreading the 
Truth all over the world.” 

‘‘ He can spread the Truth just as well— 
better even—from Veritas Villa,” replied 
George cruelly. ‘ Reginald,” he repeated, 
“you must renounce this project.” 

“What! and give up my professor- 
ship ?” 

“Why, George?” asked Copernica. 
“ Why is he to renounce the project 3” 

‘‘Because—because there is a very good 
reason, but I cannot tell you to-day.” 

“Tf there is a good reason,” Copernica 
insisted, “all the more reason for telling it 
at once.” 

“No. But think, Reginald, what would 
the place be to you even if it were all 
that has been represented to you? An 
obscure college, in a new, far-off American 
town, a place where your voice would not 
reach beyond the walls of the lecture-room 
with its half-dozen students. Call that 
an opening? Why, here in London you 
address the whole world. Everybody 
looks to London. Things said and written 
in London go over the whole world. You 
are at the head of a society, growing ”— 
here he stammered, but held on bravely— 
“‘ growing daily and rapidly in importance. 
You know that they are afraid of you 
at the universities. If you were in America 
you would be out of their way ; they would 
fear you no longer. Theyask for nothing 
better than your removal. Mr. Montoro 
is playing into their hands. As for your 
society it would fall to pieces, and your 
theories would be set aside, and speedily 
forgotten, while you were eating out your 
heart in obscurity. It would be exactly 
as if you had never lived, while, after 
your death, some one would take up your 
ideas and steal them, and bring them over 
here and pretend that they were his own. 
But here you live like a king—like a 
king,’. he repeated mendaciously. ‘ You 
control the scientific world, you keep your 
trembling opponents in perpetual terror ; 
they are obliged to have recourse to every 
kind of disreputable dodge which you 
defeat ; they try to close one avenue, you 
open another. This incessant activity 
frightens them; it confounds them ; they 
never know on what side they are next 
to be attacked. Consider this, my dear 
Reginald.” 

“George,” murmured the girl, “you 
don’t mean it. You have never talked 
like this before. If only you meant it, 





you would be a Recruit, and the best we 
have ever had.” 

‘“‘T mean every word,” he replied, though 
he felt that his name ought to have been 
written Ananias—‘“ every word I have 
said. And as for you, Copernica, instead 
of crying out upon me for being unkind, 
you ought to be backing your father up, 
and making him feel that his right place 
is where he is sitting, in his wooden chair 
in the map-room at Veritas Villa, ready to 
fight with all comers.” 

“But what does it mean?” asked Regi- 
nald blankly. ‘Tell us only what you 
mean.” 

“T cannot to-day. But I will tell you to- 
morrow morning. Meantime, for Heaven’s 
sake cease to build your hopes upon this 
project !” 

“ As for the honour of Mr. Montoro——” 
Reginald began, but stopped short, because, 
to his amazement, George began to clench 
his fist, grind his teeth, jump about the room, 
and show all the external signs of a wrath 
which can be only appeased and satisfied 
by the kickings, whackings, and free fights 
of the good old times. 

Some day—we may not live to see it—we 
shall return to that excellent method of 
our ancestors. There are many men with 
whom one would like to have it out “en 
champ clos.” I should, myself, enormously 
enjoy contemplating my enemy after I had 
taken the conceit out of him with a 
battle-axe. 

This entanglement with Reginald 
Ambler was difficult to understand. What 
did the man want? To get them all out 
in America away from their friends, and to 
rob them? It must be that. Or was it 
possibly pure devilry and wanton mischief ? 
Not the latter, certainly. The Colonel was 
not at all the man to perpetrate such a 
gigantic hoax. One may imagine Theodore 
Hook doing such athing if he had got the 
chance and it occurred to him ; and how he 
would have made a song about it, and how 
they would all have laughed over their 
punch in the delicate and feeling manner 
of their time at the fine situation of the 
broken-hearted enthusiast. But not the 
Colonel ; he did not desire to laugh—had 
not laughed, in fact, for something like 
twenty years, that is to say, ever since he 
began to live on his wits. Those savages 
of Ceylon, who never laugh, and only 
begin to smile when they are defunct and 
ghosts, live on their wits, which accounts 
for their melancholy. What the Colonel 
was contriving was pure rascality and 
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robbery. In order to set up his gaming- 
saloon in the best style he wanted as much 
money to begin with as he could command. 
And he saw his way to getting a good 
large haul out of Reginald Ambler. How- 
ever, George said no more, but left them 
abruptly. Then Copernica burst into tears, 
and threw herself into her father’s arms. 

“Oh, papa dear, what is it? what does 
he mean ?” 

“TI do not know, child. How should I 
know? Is George gone mad?” 

No; she shook her head. George was 
certainly not gone mad. 

“There is something behind,” she cried ; 
“George does not talk at random. Oh, 
what is it?” 

“‘T would stake my life,” said her father 
shortly, “on Mr. Montoro’s honour. Why— 
is George silly? Here comes home a man 
who has been so busy for twenty years 
making a great Fortune that he has never 
even had time to come home before ; he is 
changed, of course. No one expected in a 
rich millionaire the manner of a clerk, 
which he was before he went out. Every- 
body says he was once a very meek and 
humble creature. He isn’t now. But so 
rich and successful a man can afford to be 
a little overbearing. He comes home, 
then——” 

“Father,” said Copernica desperately, 
“we may go on talking till to-morrow 
morning, when George is to tell us what he 
means. Talk as much as we like, we shall 
get no further forward. Shall we try and 
make believe that the whole thing is a 
dream, and that we shall not go out at all, 
so that we shall feel the blow less?” 

“T can’t, my dear,” her father replied. 
“T think I must go out to America or 
somewhere else and have my say, or choke. 
Here no one will listen to me.” 

“ They wouldn’t listen to Galileo.” 

“T wish they never had. But as for 
me, I must speak. And this is my only 
chance,” 

“To-morrow morning—let us wait till 
to-morrow morning. At any rate, papa 
dear, if the worst were to happen—that is 
to say, if we could not go—we should be 
exactly the same as we were before Mr. 
Montoro came. But, oh, it is impossible !” 

“Tt is impossible,” said her father, try- 
ing to feel the confidence of his words; 
“George has got a bee in his bonnet. 
Many chemists get bees in their bonnets. 
Let us go on with our work, Copernica. 
Let us lose no time. The college must 
find us prepared.” 





But his hand shook, and his brain was 
troubled. 

For there was a thing which he had not 
told. 

On the morning before, Mr. Montoro 
had held with him a last conference on the 
subject of the college and the chair; he 
gave him a paper of instructions how to get 
to Colorado, showing what would be the 
cost of the journey, the time taken, and 
the best way there. It was a paper 
calculated to carry conviction to the mind 
of the most suspicious, even a Yankee 
lawyer. In fact, there is nothing which 
one man cannot persuade another to believe 
if he gets him quiet and away from his 
fellow-creatures. In the smoking-room of 
a club, for instance, nobody believes any- 
body. In the retirement of the Discoverer’s 
map-room, the Colonel’s lies, ingeniously 
constructed, were accepted without the 
least suspicion. 

“And now, my dear friend,” said Mr. 
Montoro finally, “I think we have settled 
everything. I cannot tell you with what 
satisfaction I look upon the fact that we 
have secured you for our new college. The 
possession of genius in our Professorial 
Chairs is, above all, the great thing wanted 
for a new Institution. Oh yes, to be sure, 
I had almost forgotten. About your own 
money matters. Have you arranged 
them ?” 

“T have written to my cousin, who 
manages my affairs, to sell out my stock 
and pay the amount to my account in the 
bank.” 

“Yes; that is well. We can get you 
better interest across the water. How are 
you going to bring it with you?” 

“Tdo not quite know,” replied the 
Philosopher, who had thought of tying it 
up in gold, and so bringing it in his 
pocket. 

“ Let me advise you,” said Mr. Montoro. 
“Tf you are sure you can quite trust me— 
actually trust me—I will pay it into my 
own account, giving you a note or receipt 
for it, which will make you quite safe. 
You can give me a cheque payable to 
bearer, and I will save you all further 
trouble about it.” 

This was a perfectly faithful promise. 
He fully intended to save Mr. Ambler and 
his family all trouble about the money for 
the future. 

He then sat down and calculated the 
cost of the journey, with a margin ; he was 
very particular about the margin, so as to 
allow ample room, he said, for possible 
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emergencies, 
the total amount from the sum lying to 
Mr. Ambler’s credit. 

“There,” he said pleasantly, “it is a 
real comfort for me to be of a little assist- 
ance as a practical man to a Genius and a 
Philosopher. Draw me the cheque, payable 
to bearer—so. When did you order the 
sale of the stock? Yes, I do not think 
the money will be paid to your credit till 
the day after to-morrow. Then I should 
think — but that matters nothing to 
you. So, sign the cheque — Reginald 
Ambler. Shake hands, my dear friend. 
I believe firmly that you will always con- 
sider this as the very luckiest day in all 
your life. Courage! The way of glory 
lies plain and clear before you. Of glory? 
Ay, and of wealth and success to your 
boys. For I shall take care of them all. 
Yes, I charge myself with them.” 

It was the memory of this cheque and 
what it might mean, because the poor man 
knew nothing about stopping cheques, that 
lay on the Discoverer’s conscience as heavy 


as lead. 


George sought Milly, who was, if one 
may confess a thing which} should not be a 
cause of shame, in the kitchen making 
gooseberry jam. This is a conserve favour- 
ably regarded by the youthful palate, and is 
cheap. To the adult who is picksome, the 
jelly of Siberian crab, which is soft and 
silky to the palate—as they say,of claret 
and of tea—is preferable, and so is the pre- 
serve made of blackberries, which is full- 
flavoured and fragrant, yet fresh from the 
wood. 

“Milly, my dear,” he said cheerfully, 
though he was oppressed with the thing he 
had to face, ‘you look delightful in a 
white apron, and your fingers are so sticky 
that you are defenceless.” 

‘*George,” she said demurely, ‘“‘did you 
stay away from business on purpose to kiss 
me ¢” 


“ Not quite, dear child. On the con- 


_trary, I have a great deal to say to you. 


First of all, I have made my cousin Reginald 
miserable, and Copernica as well.” 

“Oh! But why?” 

“Next, I am going to make you, not 
miserable, but full of wonder. My dear 
Milly, a very strange and most unexpected 
thing has happened. I do not think I 
ought to tell you to-day what that is. 
Indeed, you must not hint or let fall the 
slightest suspicion that anything at all has 
happened.” 


This done, he subtracted | 





“ Has it anything to do, George, with— 
with—with my father ?” 

“A good deal, Milly. But ask me no 
more.” 

“ Yes, tell me; is it anything against 
him? I told you, George, that I do not 
love him as I ought to love my father, 
but——” 

“But his honour is a sacred thing, 
Milly. There is nothing against your 
father’s honour that I know of. Yet re- 
member that Mr. Montoro does not know 
that, and must not be told, or allowed for 
a moment to suspect, until to-morrow.” 

“Tt looks like conspiring against one’s 
own father ; but I do not expect that he 
will come here to-day.” 

“Tt is not that, Milly, as you will see 
to-morrow. It is conspiring for him.” 

“George, I do not understand in the 
least. To-morrow ! Why, he is coming here 
to-morrow, to meet Mr. Richard about the 
sale of the houses. Oh, my poor houses ! 
I am so sorry they are to be sold.” 

“T don’t think they will be sold,” said 
George. 

“And to-morrow I am to drive about 
London, to buy fine things for my outfit.” 

“ Perhaps you will not take that drive,” 
said George mysteriously. 

“And I had a letter to-day from my 
aunt Paulina. She has not seen me for 
four years, but I told her, when I wrote 
last, that my father had returned, and she 
is coming here to-morrow to see him. 
‘Congratulate him,’ she says, ‘on his 
splendid success, and we shall always be 
pleased to see him, and you with him, at 
Wimbledon.’” 

George laughed. 

“T am glad your aunt is coming. It 
will be another agreeable surprise for your 
father. Does he know ?” 

“No, he does not. I only got the letter 
this morning. He has always declared 
that he does not desire to see any of his 
relations.” 

Shall you send him the letter?” 

“Why,” said Milly, “my father has 
never even told me where he is staying.” 

“T can tell you that, if you want to 
know. Stay, I will tell you to-morrow.” 

“George, you are most mysterious. 
Tell me, is this a bad thing that has——” 

“No, not a bad thing. It is such a 
good thing, Milly, that had it not happened” 
—his face darkened—“*I would have 
wished you lying dead and buried in the 
graveyard, and myself beside you. Ob, 
my dear,” again he clenched his fist, and 
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looked like one who thirsts for another 
man’s blood, “it is such a good thing that 
we shall have to go in humble gratitude 
for it all the rest of our lives.” 

“And I shall leave it to-morrow? Why, 
George, what can it be? It is not money— 
nothing to do with money would make you 
wish me dead. And you say that it does not 
affect my father’s honour. Why, what 
can it be?” 

“ You shall learn it to-morrow. 
to-day, Milly, can you trust me?” 

“Why, George dear,” she said, throwing 
her arm round his neck—it was not true 
that her fingers were sticky—“ George, if 
T cannot trust you, whom am I to trust?” 

“Then, my darling, obey me for exactly 
four-and-twenty hours, and I will obey you 
for all my life tocome, Listen, my dear.” 

He whispered. 

The effect of that whisper could not be 
equalled even by the gallery in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Milly blushed, and then 
turned pale ; first her eyes looked startled 
and frightened; next, they became soft; 
first she opened her mouth, and gasped ; 
then her lips trembled, and gradually 
settled into a smile. 

“George,” she said, “do you mean 
this +” 

For reply he drew out a document and 
showed it to her. She read it through 
and blushed again. It was a formal docu- 
ment, the nature of which became evident 
to her after the first few words of preamble. 

“ But I sail the day after to-morrow.” 

“Do you think, my dear, that I am 
going to let you go?” 

“ But what am I to say? Oh, George, 
what will my father say 1” 

“He will approve—he will consent ; and 
yet you will not go to America with him.” 

“Oh, I am in a dream !” 

“Do you consent, then, my dear?” 

She gave him both her hands. 

* Yes, George, only tell me what to do.” 

“You have only to come to my rooms 
to-morrow morning at ten. Bring Copernica 
—poor little maid!—with you, and say 
nothing—not one word—to any one, my 
dear. I cannot rest for thinking that you 
are not yet under my protection. Only 
one day more to wait. You cannot be 
carried off in one day.” 

“Who is to carry me off, George ?” 

“There is only one man, my dear, who 
would try, but he is possessed of many 
devils. Kiss me, and trust me, and say 
nothing.” 

All that day there was a restraint at 


But for 





Veritas Villa, and an uneasy feeling that 
something or other was going to happen. 
Copernica went on with her task of cata- 
loguing, but without heart; the Discoverer 
continued to sit before the notes of his 
inaugural lecture, but somehow his en- 
thusiasm was, for the moment, quenched. 
He even fell into one of those fits of 
despondency which sometimes, but rarely, 
filled his mind with the blackness of despair, 
because at those times a mocking voice 
asked him how it was that he could never 
account for a lunar eclipse. What should 
he say, when his class asked him how, on 
his system, he could produce an eclipse of 
the moon ? 

“ Father,” said Copernica at length, 
“it is no use trying to work. George 
meant something—he never talks idly ; 
but let us put the things away and go for 
a walk.” She took her father to the banks 
of the river, where they wandered in a 
mood of settled gloom. The child tried to 
raise her father’s spirits by pointing out the 
many proofs of the earth’s flatness which 
could be gathered from the prospect around 
them. In fact anyone who contemplates 
the Wanstead Marshes long enough cannot 
fail of arriving at the conclusion that the 
earth is as flat as a pancake. But the 
Discoverer remained dejected. Was the 
cup to be dashed away from his lips at the 
very moment of fruition? Was he really to 
go on in the old half-hearted way, making a 
Recruit now and then, courting contempt, 
being held up toridicule? And then—the 
recollection of that cheque lay at his heart. 
Yet if one could not trust Milly’s father, 
in whom was trust to be placed ? 

To-morrow—to-morrow he was to know. 


One person remained to be prepared. 
This was the unfortunate Johnny. George 
took him in the afternoon to see his old 
haunts. They visited together the places 
which he had known in the old days: the 
cottage where he brought home his young 
wife, and was happy before the sister 
married into carriage company, and the 
baneful passion of envy was aroused ; the 
church where he once held part of a pew; 
the tavern, where there had been a club, 
to which he went once a week, when there 
was a sing-song. Johnny—whom it is 
impossible to call Mr. Montoro—shed tears 
in thinking of that weekly sing-song. Then 
they took train—in the old days it was an 
omnibus—to the City, and gazed at the 
exterior of the house where he had once 
been a clerk. When the man’s heart was 
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thus softened with the past, George began 
to prepare him for the morrow. 

“T have kept you a prisoner all this 
time,” he said, “ partly for your own sake. 
Tell me, what would happen if you had met 
the Colonel in America ?” 

“T should have shot him,” he replied. 
“Oh yes! I know I should have shot him; 
I felt exactly like shooting him.” 

“Tf you were to meet him here in 
England, what would you do?” 

“There would be a fight,” he said 
courageously. “Yes, I think—I’m most 
sure there’d be a fight, because I’m bound 
to call him a thief, and the Colonel is not 
a man likely to stand that—you lay your 
last dollar he isn’t. So there must be a 
fight, you see.” 

“Tt would be a poor sort of a fight,” said 
George. ‘Well, suppose you heard that 
the Colonel was calling himself by your 
name——” 

“What'd he do that for ?” 

*‘ Suppose he went to Mr. Ambler’s house 
and said he was Mr. Montoro, and that 
Milly was his daughter, and sold her 
houses, and told her to go over to America 
with him.” 

“With him! Go with him!” The 
man became pale, and trembled in all his 
limbs. ‘The little maid go with him!” 

“ That is exactly what he has done.” 

Then Johnny began to swear. Mild as 
he was, he had learned to swear after the 
manner of the American rough and rowdy. 
He swore at the Colonel so terribly that 
George thought he would have some kind 
of fit. He swore so long that George 
thought he would never finish. 

“Come,” he said at length, “if you 
hadn’t already sworn enough for ten men, 
I would ask you to say it all over again for 
me. Now, I warn you, to-morrow you will 
meet that identical villain. What are you 
going to do?” 

“Why,” Johnny replied slowly, “he 
hasn’t got the little maid, has he? *T'would 
be very different if he had. And he hasn’t 
got the money for them houses, has he? 
So, mister, I think, as I’m a peaceful man, 
I shall kind o’ let him go. TheColonel’sa 
terrible man to fight. It’s a great thing to 
be peaceful—kind o’ gets a man on in the 
world.” 

Yes,” said George, “ youare a beautiful 
example, are you not ?” 

‘* But,” said Johnny, “ about them notes. 
Yes, I am afraid there may be a fight.” 

Poor Milly! Her luck in fathers was 
very bad. George wondered which of the 





twain, on the whole, was the most un- 


desirable. Difficult to honour either of 
them—and there is an old-world prejudice 
that it is better to be a sturdy rogue than a 
coward. If the Colonel was a rogue he was 
sturdy. If Johnny was indifferent honest, 
he was a most dreadful coward. 


WHO GIVETH AWAY THIS 
WOMAN ? 

“T KNEW,” said Copernica, when Milly 
asked her to put on her hat and go for a 
walk with her, “I knew that something 
would happen to-day, and I knew it would 
be something to do with you, because 
George was in it. And it will be some- 
thing to do with Mr. Montoro, because 
papa is in it. Yes, Milly dear, I will be 
ready ina minute. As for poor papa, he 
has not slept a wink all night, but walked 
about groaning, and this morning he is 
sitting all of a heap-like among the boxes. 
And, oh, good gracious, Milly! you’ve got 
on your white frock and white gloves. 
What in the world——” 

“Come,” said Milly, smiling ; “you shall 
know in half an hour as much as I know 
myself. Why, dear, as to what it all 
means, I know no more than you. But 
something has happened—something which 
is to make us grateful all our days, George 
says, and to-day we shall learn what it is.” 

“But, why white frock and white 
gloves?” Copernica persisted. “It is like 
a wedding.” 

“ Yes, dear,” Milly blushed, “ it is terribly 
like a wedding, is it not?” 

First, they went to George’s lodgings. 
This was in itself a remarkable thing, 
because George should have been at his 
business. But he was not, he was stand- 
ing at the garden-gate waiting for them. 
With him were two gentlemen—one of 
them Copernica’s cousin, Mr. Richard ; 
the other, a strange man—not a gentleman, 
exactly, to judge by his look, which was 
downcast and shy, as if he was dressed in a 
suit of clothes too good for him; and 
really, when Copernica, who was sharp of 
observation, brought her eyes to bear upon 
that stranger's dress, she became conscious 
that, he was dressed in George’s clothes, 
which made her feel as if she was in a 
dream. She was certain of it—quite cer- 
tain of it—she knew the pattern and re- 
cognised the cut. Who was this strange 
man, who must needs borrow a suit of 
George’s clothes? Had he turned up with 
nothing to wear? And when he lifted his 
head and looked round him—in a furtive, 
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ashamed kind of way—the child’s brain 
became suddenly troubled, because he re- 
minded her of somebody—she knew not, 
for the moment, who it could be. This 
more than ever made her feel like being 
in a dream. 

This uncanny ghost-like feeling may 
be arrived at any day by walking about 
the streets of London at twilight, when 
you just catch a glimpse—no more— 
of the faces as they pass, and find your 
mind presently filled with odd fancies 
and vague, sorrowful suggestions. You 
have seen—you remember when they have 
passed you—faces which reminded you of 
dead friends. The procession of London 
faces is endless; as one grows older the 
streets become more and more filled with 
the faces of the dead ; so that one thinks 
sometimes that this marching in procession 
beside the living may be one form of pur- 
gatory ; and one trembles to think that if 
we were to grow very old indeed, the pro- 
cession of faces in a crowded street would 
be wholly composed of dead men. To this 
girl, the face of the strange man suggested 
likeness to some one, a feeling of having 
seen it before somewhere; and it made 
her uncomfortable. George did not in- 
troduce him to them; took no notice of 
him ; and merely nodded to him when he 
said that it was time to be moving. 

They formed a little procession. George 
and Milly went first; Mr. Richard ard 
Copernica came next; and the stranger 
followed behind, saying nothing, but hang- 
ing his head with every appearance of 
great dejection. 

It was only a part of the general mystery 
and strangeness, and, therefore, it did not 
in the least surprise Copernica that they 
walked all the way to Hackney Church, 
and went up the steps, observing the same 
order. 

But in the porch of that great square 
Saratoga, or travelling-trunk, which does 
duty for a parish church, George stopped 
and said : 

“ Milly dear, I thought you would like 
to be married in the same church as your 
father and mother.” 

“ Aye,” said the stranger in a low voice, 
“it was in this very same church, twenty- 
one years ago. And Matilda in pink.” 

Then Milly was going to be married. 
That was one of the things. But why? 
And where was her father? And George 
looking as serious as if he was going to a 
funeral. At weddings people ought to 
laugh and be happy, she thought, being as 





yet young and ignorant, and not thinking 
that from weddings spring most of the ills 
which do afflict humanity; such as a 
lean purse, a nagging tongue, household 
troubles, sick children, bad sons, disap- 
pointing daughters, distraction of peace, 
abolition of comfort, and many others. 
It is true that there is the chance of 
great blessings ; such as—— But they are 
known to everybody, and at the outset we all 
expect them, and mean to have them, and 
shape our course accordingly. But what, 
Copernica wondered, what in the world 
did this mysterious person mean by saying, 
“ Matildain pink”? Who was Matilda ? 

Then they went into the church. There 
were already assembled the People, repre- 
sented—as is the way with the People on 
state occasions, because they are all busy 
outside, toiling and moiling—by their 
elected and trusted functionaries, the verger 
and the pew-opener. And a curate was in 
the vestry putting on his‘robes of office. 

They walked up the aisle and stood 
before the altar, and presently the clergy- 
man came out of the vestry, and took his 
place, book in hand, and began the service. 
The words echoed mockingly in the great 
empty church. Copernica would have cried 
had not at the very beginning the stranger 
dressed in George’s clothes begun to 
snufile and to shed tears, which made her 
ashamed of being in his company. Why 
should he cry? What business had he 
with the wedding at all? She would 
have liked to whisper her opinion of 
this conduct to her cousin Dick Ambler, 
but he looked as serious as George, and 
bore himself as if weeping strangers 
in other people’s clothes belonged to 
every wedding, like the dreadful old 
skeleton which was always present at the 
feast, though it was good manners to take 
no manner of notice of it. 

Another wonderful thing. When the 
clergyman asked, ‘‘Who giveth away this 
woman ?” the stranger it was who officiously 
stepped forward and performed this duty 
which Cousin Dick should have done, and 
he did it, too, with a most indecent choke 
and gulp, murmuring irreverently, ‘‘ You 
bet I do,” which is not in the prayer-book, 
And then to the end of the service he 
never took his eyes from the bride, who 
regarded him not at all, and seemed not 
to know that he was present, being wholly 
occupied with the overwhelming fact that 
she was being swiftly converted into a 
wife. She had her heart’s desire~not 
quite in the way she had expected, which 
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was a way of festivity and good wishes, 
but she had her desire. Therefore she 
ought to have been happy. But, oh, what 
would her father say? And what about 
that promise to go with him for two 
years? Yet George assured her that her 
father would actually consent. Why, how 
could that be? But she was married, the 
ring was on her finger, and the words 
were said ; yet she was afraid—a girl on 
such an occasion wants to have her spirits 
kept up by the gathering of her friends ; 
no one likes to be married in an absolutely 
empty church ; it was like some uncared- 
for creature to be married with no one to 
support her except Copernica, and even 
her own father not present. 

When they went to the vestry to sign 
the strange man came with them, and 
signed his name after the bride, but she 
did not read his signature. 

Then the ceremony was complete, and 
Copernica fell into the bride’s arms and 
kissed and hugged her. 

“Oh, Milly, Milly,” she said, “ what 
does it mean? Are you to stay while we 
go away without you? And whatwill your 
tather say, and what will he do? Will he 
take you away with him just the same?” 

“ What should he do?” interposed the 
stranger huskily. “It isn’t for the likes 
of him to carry sweet maids away to 
America. Don’t you take on, miss. He 
never meant it. Not for one minute did 
he think of doing such a thing.” 

“Come, Milly dear,” said George ; “ you 
have got to listen to a little story before 
you go home—I mean, before you go back 
to your old home. Your home is with me 
now, thank Heaven! You will come too, 
Copernica. It is a strange story, not very 
terrible, but it might have been.” 

So they all went back again. There 
was no wedding-breakfast prepared, no 
champagne or drinking of healths, or 
wishing of joy, or throwing of rice, or 
looking up of oldshoes. Notatall. They 
went silently into George’s room, and stood 
looking at each other, and especially at 
the stranger, whose face betokened the 
most painful shame and confusion. 

“ Now,” Mr. Richard said to him, “ you 
have got something to tell us and some- 
thing to confess. Try to tell your story. 
straight through if you can, You had 
better begin at once. Milly, sit down and 
listen. We will all sit down.” 

They did so, leaving the unfortunate 
man standing before them just like a culprit 
sehoolboy, 





“T s’pose I must begin somewheres,” he 


said feebly. 

When this man was a clerk in the City 
he used not to say ‘ somewheres,” but 
“somewhere.” He had lost, among other 
things, the art of speaking correctly, and 
now spoke as his companions for so many 
years habitually spoke. It is terrifying to 
think that any one of us, under similar 
conditions, would probably experience the 
same losses, and come, in time, to speak 
like a Cockney coster or a Californian 
rough. 

In spite of the respectable clothes he 
wore—Milly herself now perceived with 
wonder that they were borrowed plumes— 
the poor man had so dejected and hang- 
dog a look that one felt sorry for him. 
But by this time she quite understood that 
something more unexpected even than her 
own wedding was to happen, and now she 
connected this walking Mystery in George’s 
tweeds with the unexpected, than which, 
as we know, nothing is more certain. 

‘* When I went away,” this mysterious 
person began slowly, and as if feeling for 
his facts, “I thought, being a fool and 
inexperienced, that if you wanted money 
all you had to do was to go to America, 
where you would be sure to find it. 
Everybody, I thought, got rich in the 
States. It was only the trouble of going 
there and pickin’ up the dollars. Lord! 
what a fool I was! Don’t none of you 
believe it. America’s the biggest fraud 
out. If anybody gets rich, it’sthe Americans 
themselves. You've got to work there 
harder than at home. If there’s any easy 
places they’re grabbed by the natives. 
Look at me. I gave up three pound a 
week to go out and make a Fortune. Did 
I ever get that three pound a week again ? 
Did I ever get another easy place? Don't 
you think it.” 

“Tsn’t this,” asked Mr. Richard un- 
feelingly, “rather a roundabout way of 
beginning ¢” 

Copernica looked from Milly to the 
speaker, and back again. Strange, he was 
like Milly ! 

“Thank you, sir,” the man replied 
humbly. “I’m comin’ round to what I 
want tosay. Lemme go my own way, if 
you please, Though if you've a better 
way, tell me thai way, and I will go that 
way.” 

“You shall go any way you please,” said 
George, “if only you'll get to the end 
somehow.” 

* Thank you, sir,” he replied, “ you are 
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the only man as has said a kind word to 
me for twenty years, and I’m bound to 
please that man if I can”—he kept looking 
at Milly furtively— especially since he’s 
husband of the little maid.” Milly started. 
“Very well, then. Hard berths I got, not 
easy atall. Sometimes it would beporter’s 
work at a store. Did I expect when I gave 
up a most gentlemanly desk to go rolling 
casks of treacle ? Did I expect to load the 
steamboats with wood? Did Igo out there 
to do odd chores around, a day’s work here, 
and another there, with a spade and a hoe, 
or a crowbar and a hammer? I’ve been a 
navvy on a railway; I’ve dug graves for a 
cemetery; I’ve cut wood and stacked it. 
All the hard jobs I had to do, while the 
natives spread themselves out around the 
stoves and put up their feet. That’s the 
way they reward a man who gives up 
three pound a week to go out to them; 
that’s the kind of Fortune they let him 
make ; that’s the kind of friend America 
is—a dollar and a hef a day and leave it 
if you don’t like it: there’s plenty of 
tramps on the road will take it; that’s 
what I gave up my berth for; that’s what 
Matilda” — Milly started—‘“my wife, 
Matilda, sent me out for—said I was 
bound to be ambitious. Told me I ought 
to soar.” 

“George,” said Milly quickly, “ who is 
this man ?” 

“Wait a moment, dear. Go on, if you 
can,” he said to the speaker. “I suppose 
we shall get to something in time. 
Patience, Milly dear.” 

“T know who he is,” said Copernica, 
nodding her head. “I am sure I know. 
He gave her away. Oh, I see now!” 

“ Well,” he continued, “at first I thought 
this was only the beginning—kind of a 
rough, hearty, free and easy welcome to 
new comers ; presently I should get the 
hang of things, and then I should begin to 
make that Fortune. By this time I was as 
ambitious as Matilda could ha’ wished, 
because I wanted badly to get back that 
three pound a week with store clothes and 
a stove-pipe hat. Then, I concluded she'd 
be the least mite anxious about me, and so 
I wrote her a letter. And just to make 
her mind easy and to prevent her from 
falling into one of her tempers, which she 
certainly would have done if she’d known 
I was just then rollin’ molasses, tyin’ up 
sugar, heavin’ logs, and countin’ candles, 
I just told her I was soarin’ already to 
unexpected heights, and the dollars comin’ 
ia wonderful, No country, I wrote, like 





America. She wrote back, by return post, 
that I was to send all the money home as 
fast as I made it. I said ’twas all wanted 
for the big business I was carrying on, 
and bounced the more because I saw she 
was ashamed of having thought me such 
a poorweak creature. The more I bounced, 
the more she was ashamed, and kept a 
wantin’ to come out, and bring the little 
maid with her.” 

“George,” cried Milly again, “who is 
this man?” But George made no reply. 

‘*T know who he is,” repeated Coper- 
nica ; ‘I am certain I know. ‘ Matilda was 
in pink.’ Oh, I know.” 

“When a man begins to lie, it seems kind 
of impossible to go back on himself ; so I 
kept if up, and when Matilda died, I carried 
on the same tale with the little maid, who 
I can’t believe to be grown up so tall and 
handsome, and married before my very 
eyes.” 

“ George,” cried Milly for the third time, 
and springing to her feet, “tell me, who 
is he?” 

“ My dear, he is your father—not the 
other man at all. This is your father.” 

“Yes, my dear,” the man repeated 
humbly, “ your father, and you are the 
little maid as I’ve written so many letters 
to, and told so many lies about the Glorious 
Fortune.” 

‘‘T said I knew,” Copernica murmured. 
“‘ Her father ; but I wonder who the other 
is. Youcan’t have two fathers.” 

“My father!” A month before Milly 
would have jumped into his arms first, and 
remarked his hang-dog look and poverty- 
stricken appearance afterwards, But I sup- 
pose there is only a limited amount of 
what may be called the impulse of affection 
in the human heart. At all events, her 
own did not leap up at all, nor did she 
show any signs of joy, but held her hus- 
band’s hand more tightly, looking at this 
colossal American failure, the man who 
had been twenty years wriggling at the 
lowest depths, and could never wriggle any 
higher, and she repeated with much more 
wonder than joy : “ My father!” 

“JT am, indeed,” he said. “I would 
have liked to come home in silks and 
satins and gold rings, but I never had any 
luck. I would have sent the little maid 
all the money she could wish if l’d had it, 
But I hedn’t got any to send.” 

“George,” cried Milly, “if this is my 
father, who is—the other?” ; 

“The other, my dear, is a—— what 
you shall presently learn.” 
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‘“‘ But—but I have kissed him, and I was 
going away with him.” 

“You were,” replied Mr. Richard, who, 
to his honour be it said, had been witness- 
ing the proceedings with more than pro- 
fessional interest, though the morning’s 
work would certainly be charged in the 
bill. “If it had not been for this dis- 
covery you would have gone with him. 
Fortunately we are in time to save not 
only you from this danger, but also your 
fortune from destruction.” 

“He must be a rogue and a cheat,” 
Copernica said in a low voice. ‘Then all 
he told us and all he promised us were 
lies O—h! But I knew who this one 
was directly he began to speak. And this 
is what we were to learn this morning. 
And George knew it yesterday.” 

“My darling,” said George, taking his 
wife’s hand, “ you understand now why I 
wanted to marry you at once. If it rains 
fathers they cannot harm you now or take 
you from me. As for this one, I think he 
will not try to harm you. He is very 
different from the other. To begin with, 
he quite understands ”—George shook his 
left forefinger in the direction of the man 
as if he were a lecturer in a show and pro- 
nouncing a discourse upon a giant, a dwarf, 
or a monster—“ he quite understands that, 
after the life he has led, the way he 
came home, the habits—the habits, I 
say” — the stranger groaned and nodded 
gloomily—“ he has contracted, the com- 
panions he has been among, the very 
language he has learned, and—and—and 
everything, it can no longer be considered 
reasonable that you either owe him any 
obedience or that he has any claim upon 
your affection. Besides, he has practised a 
most cruel and heartless deception upon 
you.” The returned Fortune-hunter shook 
his head in the deepest self-reproach. “‘ The 
most he can ask of you will be your for- 
giveness. As for staying on here, that, of 
course, is out of the question——” 

“Quite,” said Johnny. “Oh, quite! I 
know it.” 

“He has been among rough and common 
people so long that he would feel unhappy 
in a respectable English house.” 

“That is so,” said Johnny. 

“He has got, he tells me, a very com- 
fortable clearing out in the Western States 
somewhere, with a house upon it, and— 
and, I suppose, what is wanted to live 
comfortably.” 

“ Don’t forget there’s a whiskey-bottle,” 
said Johnny, not boastfully, but as one 





who wishes to make a completely clean 
breast. 

“You see,” George went on, that one 
fact illustrating the manner and customs 
of the man, without need of further revela- 
tions, “‘ he has a whiskey-bottle.” 

“When you've got that,” said Johnny, 
“you don’t want anything else,” again, not 
boastfully or ostentatiously, but meaning 
to deliver himself of his own sentiments, 
and show himself to his daughter, in one 
full confession, the man he really was. 

“Oh, good gracious!” said Copernica ; 
“nothing else!” 

‘So that,” George continued, “he has 
agreed and promised me, in point of fact, 
to go away at once—this very day—and 
get back to his cabin and his clearing in 
Oregon, as fast as he can. I do not think 
he can get away much farther from us than 
Oregon, which is on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains. And when he is really 
back again in his own clearing, we shall be 
very glad to hear from him—occasionally.” 

But Milly’s heart softened. 

‘If you are really my father,” she said, 
holding out both her hands, “who used 
to write me such loving letters, you should 
have something more to say to me, now, 
but farewell ?” 

He took her hand, and then timidly bent 
and kissed her forehead. 

“My pretty,” he murmured, “I’m not 
fit to be your father. I doubt whether you 
ought to ha’ let me kiss you. 1’m only 
what your husband says I am. But I 
meant well. I didindeed. And they were 
a great comfort to me—them letters.” 

He said no more, but his eyes—those 
foolish, helpless,and wandering eyes—filled 
with tears and ran over. This natural 
emotion was sufficient excuse to his 
daughter for his shambling speech and un- 
grammatical expressions. When had the 
other man shown the least emotion ? 

“Milly,” said Copernica in her quick 
way, “I suppose you'll come home with 
me if it is only to break the news and help 
unpack the maps again. How my poor 
father will ever get over it, I don’t know. 
Mother will be pleased, I think. She never 
greatly took to the plan, and I think she'll 
be pleased to stay. But there, mother, you 
see, doesn’t much believe in my father’s 
wonderful discoveries. As for the boys, 
they must just stay where they are—poor 
fellows! Well, I should be sorry to think 
that poor Tycho was going out to roll 
molasses tubs, and Kepler to load up a 
steamboat with wood. As to the people,” she 
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added vindictively, turning her glasses full 
on the people referred to, “ who go abroad 
and come home again without the common 
decency of being rich” —the returned pauper 
blushed—“ all I can say is that they’re 
quite as bad as other people who come 
home and pretend to have colleges, and 
not half so pleasant, while they last. 
What,” she snapped at him so fiercely that 
he jumped, “what did you go away at 
all for, then ?” 


CHAPTER IX. HIS CHRISTIAN-NAME. 


THE map-room of Veritas Villa was 
stripped of everything. The maps and 
charts were rolled up, the sections showing 
the Polar Sea and the confines of the great 
Outer Rim, the drawings, drawn from the 
Scriptural accounts, the pictures made up 
from travellers’ accounts, the books, all of 
which were astronomical, were taken down 
and packed in black boxes, locked up, 
fastened with rope, the Professor’s name 
on them in white—Professor Ambler, 
Passenger for Colorado, vid New York. 
Only the notes for the inaugural lecture 
remained, because the Discoverer intended 
to touch up, beautify, and make perfect 
the inaugural lecture during the journey. 
The notes were therefore neatly stitched 
together and placed in a little portfolio 
made on purpose for them by Copernica, 
out of millboard and white silk, the title 
being in crimson and gold, and the sun, 
moon, and stars, which floated on the 
cover, being inblue. It was beautiful and 
soul-inspiring even to look at that white 
silk portfolio, and to feel what an Evangel 
of Astronomical Truth it contained, and how 
fortunate were the Americans of Colorado 
State in getting such a Discoverer to reveal 
suchadiscovery. He sat-—the Philosopher 
—among the boxes. He should have been 
triumphant, because he was going to get 
what he had prayed for all his life; but 
there was a cloud upon his brow; he was 
anxious. George’s warning words weighed 
upon him still. 

His wife sat with him. To her this 
breaking up of the old home, where her 
children had been born, where they had all 
been so happy, so anxious, so full of love, 
fear, hope, joy, sorrow—uall the things 
which go to make life a thing always felt, 
if not always enjoyed, made her profoundly 
dejected. To be sure she could not believe 
that they were really going. 

‘ Reginald,” she said presently, and after 
a long silence, “tis it real? Are we to 
have an income of a thousand a year?” 





“ You doubt still, my dear. To be sure, 
you have doubted always.” 

‘Not your cleverness, Reginald ; but I 
could not understand how you alone could 
be right, and all the wise men wrong. 
Forgive me, husband.” 

“Tt matters nothing,” he replied grandly ; 
“the faith of the whole world will 
strengthen your faith too.” 

“But, George, my dear—what did George 
mean ?” 

“T don’t know what he meant. What 
he said was silly. Why, he tried to make 
out that I should do better by staying 
here. Staying here, where I have had to 
undergo every kind of contempt! What 
does George think about that? It seems 
to him a light thing for a man to be held 
up as a laughing-stock. They have called 
me a madman, they won't answer my 
letters, they quote me as one of the 
enthusiasts who ought to be locked up, 
they whisper if I get into a train ; and if I 
go to church——” 

** You never do, dear.” 

“No; because when I do I hear them 
whispering as I walk up the aisle: ‘ There 
is the madman, or the fool, or the ass, 
who teaches that the earth is flat.’ Do 
you think that is pleasant for me to hear ? 
And then the Society does not increase, 
Bagshott is very good, he talks about Truth 
prevailing; but Truth doesn’t make a start, 
The office-boy says that no one has called 
for six months, and there have been no 
letters for three. The office might as well 
be shut. Bagshott says he will remain at 
home and circulate the journal, which I 
shall be able to fill once I get a hearing. 
Why, out there, oh, wife, I shall have 
a hearing at last!” 

He sprang from his chair and walked 
about, swinging his arms and sending his 
coat-tails flying—a sure sign of the deepest 
emotion. 

His wife threw her arms round his neck. 

“ My dear,” she said, ‘‘it is sad to me 
that our home should be broken up. But 
what matters anything if only you get the 
recognition which is your due?” 

“Ah,” he continued, “we shall begin a 
new life with an honourable position, 
an official and recognised position which 
must command—I say, my dear, command; 
hitherto we have begged — the attention 
even of old-fashioned astronomers. Oh, 
wife, do you not think I have felt the 
ignominy of my life which I thoucht was 
going to be so glorious? Fifty years old 
next birthday, and nearly thirty given to 
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the Great Discovery, and Error still taught 
in every school, though I have never ceased 
to lift up my voice. Here, what hope have 
I? But there !—oh, there! with young 
and generous hearts, unprejudiced, open to 
reason, what future awaits me there !” 

He stopped, clapped his hand to his 
eyes as one who is dazzled by the prospect, 
and sat down. His wife listened and sighed. 
She had never before, perhaps, so fully 
realised her husband’s position and enthu- 
siasm; she sighed because the thought 
would intrude itself that something safe in 
the City would have been worth all the 
glory that science can confer. This is the 
way with mothers who have a large family 
and a small income; they would at any 
moment actually sacrifice all the immor- 
tality about to be conferred by a grateful 
posterity on their husbands in return for a 
solid income; they think that there is 
nothing in the world like domestic ease, 
comfort, and a good house allowance ; 
nothing like bringing up the boys and 
girls well, and giving them a good start in 
life. If that great man, their father, cannot 
do that, why, a thousand pities that 
glory and an income do not go together ! 
Perhaps the reason why the children of 
great men do not often become themselves 
great is that the family income would not 
allow of the first elements of greatness 
being properly taught. 

“The boys like the prospect,” said their 
mother dubiously. ‘ We could not go 
without them, but Tycho is getting on so 
well ; and we have such good reports about 
Kepler.” 

“They will get on better, under Mr. 
Montoro’s patronage. Everybody gets on 
in America; the Americans welcome 
Englishmen ; they give them their best 
things ; they smooth the way for them to 
get on. Mr. Montoro says so, and he 
ought to know. Look at his example. 
My dear, I have always been a republican, 
I believe. It will be a congenial atmo- 
sphere.” He threw out his arms as if to 
breathe the stimulating and bracing air of 
a Republic. “It is only-under such a 
government that Prejudice vanishes and 
Truth can win her way. You will see 
very clearly that in astronomy the great 
heart of the American people will soon 
beat true and sound.” 

Just then Copernica appeared. She was 
returned from the wedding. Her cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes red, and the traces 
of tears lay upon her spectacles. She 
stole in like a guilty criminal, and sank 





upon one of the boxes in a fine unstudied 
attitude of despair. 

** Papa,” she said, “we may begin to 
unpack our boxes at once.” She jumped 
up and began to untie the cords with 
feverish haste. “Let us put back the 
maps and books, and go on as we used to. 
There will be no going to America.” 

‘* Copernica, are you mad ?” 

The Discoverer turned pale and trembled. 

*‘T am not mad,” she replied. ‘In a 
little while you will hear all. It isenough 
to make one mad, but I am in my senses.” 

At this moment the Benefactor himself 
appeared with a white rosebud in his 
button-hole, a white waistcoat, and brand- 
new hat and lavender gloves. No one 
could look richer than Mr. Montoro. 
Perhaps he overdid the part. Very rich 
men, if I may generalise from a limited 
field of observation, generally wear shabby 
hats and are careless about their gloves. 
But at Veritas Villa they were not close 
observers. At sight of him, so glossy, so 
well groomed, so prosperous and sleek, so 
confident and so brave, the Philosopher 
recovered heart. 

But his wife caught Copernica by the 
hand, and watched, her suspicions fully 
aroused. 

“T shall not keep you long, Professor,” 
he said, smiling. ‘All goes well with the 
preparations? The day after to-morrow, 
Milly and I shall be on salt water. Your 
cousin is coming here at twelve to com- 
plete the sale of my little property. He 
told you?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” the Professor wiped his 
brow—all would be well, surely. ‘ Yes, 
Dick said I was to be in the way. To be 
sure, 1am always at home.” 

‘Tt isa bore,” said Mr. Montoro, “ that 
one cannot take a house and sell it as one 
sells a horse. The affair has been dragging 
for three weeks, and every week means loss 
when one’s concerns are so vast as mine. 
Money, my friend, even the richest of 
us cannot afford to lose, and yet I believe 
I have lost more by the delay than if I 
had given the houses away. Milly will 
come with me, after we have finished, to 
complete her outfit in Regent Sireet.” 

“Why,” said the Professor, “ this little 
girl of mine came running in five minutes 
ago, crying that we should not go to 
America at ali.” 

‘‘Nor more we sha’n’t,” 
doggedly and idiomatically. 

Mr. Montoro’s eyes flashed. 

“ What does the girl mean ?” he asked. 
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“We shall not go to America,” she 
repeated. 

Mr. Montoro hesitated. What did she 
meant It puzzled him. At this moment 
he had not the slightest fear or suspicion of 
danger, yet the girl’s words troubled him. 
What did she mean? In his pocket was 
the cheque for the whole of his victim’s 
fortune. In a few moments he was to 
receive the produce of the sale of his 
houses which were not his to sell. In 
another day he was to start for America, 
taking with him the girl whom he proposed 
to employ as a confederate and a decoy. 

The moralist may pause to remark that 
the whole of this villainous scheme had 
grown up bit by bit from the robbery of 
the notes and the letters. Thus does one 
ill weed produce another, till the whole 
garden is overrun. 

“Of course you will please yourselves 
about coming out. But I thought you had 
accepted my offer, Mr. Ambler.” 

The coldness of his tone frightened the 
Astronomer. 

“Of course I have accepted,” he 
hastened to make submission ; “ of course 
I have accepted. Why, the child is mad! 
I do not know what has possessed her 
this morning. Don’t be offended, Mr. 
Montoro.” 

“ And yet we shall not go,” repeated 
this amazing girl. 

Just then, at the stroke of twelve, 
Mr. Richard Ambler arrived, bearing his 
bundle of papers. With him were Milly 
and George. 

It was remarked by Mrs. Ambler that 
Milly bestowed no greeting upon her 
father. She, too, exhibited outward and 
visible signs that something had happened. 
Her father, however, seemed to observe 
nothing. 

“Now,” he said, “let us finish the 
business.” 

“Your business,” replied the solicitor, 
“ shall be settled in a very few moments.” 

He stood at the table, the papers in his 
hand, at the right of the Discoverer, who 
sat in his wooden chair, looking on with 
troubled eyes, because things were going 
on which he understood not. On his left 
stood Mr. Montoro. Behind the solicitor 
was Milly, George standing beside her, and 
in the window Copernica and her mother. 
Then there was a hush while Mr. Richard 
read over his papers. 

“T must trouble you, Mr.—ah !—Mr. 
Montoro,” he said, “ with a little business 
first, I have received your rents for a 





good many years. I have here a complete 
statement, with vouchers of the receipts 
and disbursements for years.” 

‘“‘T don’t want to see it,” Mr. Montoro 
replied. “I really have not the time to 
look into these trifles.” 

“ A hundred and eighty pounds a year, 
or thereabouts,” said Mr. Richard, “is not 
a trifle. But if you will not examine the 
account, you will not perhaps object to 
give me a discharge in full of all claims. 
My cousin, as you know, has received 
the whole income, after paying ground- 
rents, repairs, and my own charges, for 
the maintenance and education of Miss 
Montoro.” 

« Let us sign this discharge and get on,” 
said his client. 

He took the paper offered him and wrote 
his name at the end of the form—“ Charles 
Montoro.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Richard. “Only, 
pardon me, in legal documents it is neces- 
sary to sign the name in full. Is this your 
only Christian-name ? ” 

The effect of these words was wonderful. 
For suddenly the man remembered the 
rambling talk of Johnny in his cabin ebout 
his ridiculous Christian-name. He had 
forgotten to find out what it was. He 
changed colour and glanced round him 
like a wild creature at bay. In the grave 
face of the solicitor, the angry looks of 
George Ambrose, and the cold eyes of 
Milly he saw that the game, somehow, 
was up. 

“We will have both your Christian- 
names, Mr.—ah !—Mr. Montoro.” 

‘Both my names?” He seized the pen 
again. ‘Give me the paper back. I am 
to sign here, am I—and in full? Very 
good. Milly, my dear, were you ever told 
your father’s ridiculous Christian-name ?” 
Milly made no reply. “Do you know it, 
Mr. Ambler? I think I would bet you 
five dollars that you do not know it.” 

“T do know it,” said Mr. Richard. 
“The point is, that you do not.” 

Mr. Montoro threw down the pen and 
tore the paper across, with a remark about 
the Christian-name which is generally 
expressed by a long black line. 

“Teli me, if you please, what this 
means ? ” 

“Tt means many things. But, first of 
all, is it not an unusual thing for a man to 
forget his Christian name? You may learn 
yours by looking at the register in Hackney 
Church, where you were christened and 
married. You are welcome to that infor- 
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mation. Did you ever know a case in 
which a man forgot his Christian-name ?” 

“This is a most extraordinary proceed- 
ing,” said Mr. Montoro, recovering his 
coolness. ‘Is there anything more ‘to 
follow? Milly, are youn——” She turned 
her head and made no sign of hearing. 
“Ts this a conspiracy, in which my own 
daughter is concerned? Are youinit, too, 
you drivelling old idiot?” He looked’ so 
fierce as he addressed the Discoverer, who 
jumped in his chair, and was seized with a 
mighty terror. 

‘“ We are all in it, except Mr. Ambler,” 
said George. 

“Tn that case,” Mr. Montoro replied 
with dignity, “there is nothing for it but 
to set the law at work. You, sir,” he 
addressed Mr. Richard, ‘‘ will have to give 
an account of your management ; part of 
the plot, I suppose, was to say nothing 
about it. Your share,” he addressed 
George, ‘‘ was the house property. Yours,” 
he addressed Milly, “was to aid and abet 
your lover. An ungrateful and unnatural 
daughter !” 

“Go on,” said George; “my turn will 
come directly.” 

“T have nothing more to say,” Mr. 
Montoro replied, taking his hat. ‘So far 
as I am concerned this is the last time I 
shall speak with anybody in this room. 
The law shall take its course.” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Richard. 
“First, however, George, you wished to 
tell the man what we know about him.” 

‘‘T will tell Reginald in his presence,” 
said George. He took up his position at 
the door, asif to bar escape. ‘“ This man, 
Reginald, is not Charles Montoro at all— 
he is an impostor and a pretender—his 
real name is Percival Brooke West ; he was 
once a gentleman, and in the army, but 
sold out many years ago, after the Crimean 
War ; he then lived about town, gambling 
and throwing away his money. Fifteen 
years ago he got into a mess, and did 
something—I know not what—something 
disgraceful. Then he was obliged to fly, 
and was expelled his club. He went to 
America, and has lived on his wits, that is 
to say by cheating and gambling in various 
forms. He met Milly’s father in Oregon, 
robbed him of his money and his daughter’s 
letters, and came to London. He now lives 
at the Langham Hotel under his own name. 
No, sir, you stay until I have finished. If 
you try to get out before we let you go, 
you will have to fight me,” 

TheClaimant folded his arms, and tried to 





look unconcerned, but he failed, because he 
was totally unprepared for this. How on 
earth had they found it out ? As regards the 
Christian-name, that was an accident caused 
by his own carelessness ; he ought to have 
foreseen this danger ; it was a most foolish 
thing to forget. But the array of facts— 
how had they got hold of them? And he 
remembered, too late, what he had at the 
very outset proposed to himself, namely, 
to rush the thing through, and be off 
before any questions could arise. Better, 
far better, had he not been tempted by 
this dream of gambling in its higher 
branches, with a beautiful woman to help 
him. Better had he been contented with 
the plunder of Milly’s houses, and made 
no attempt upon the poor astronomer. 
But he had his cheque in his pocket that 
moment. When he got away he would 
drive straight to the bank: perhaps it 
would not be too late. 

“ You see,” George concluded, “ you are 
known.” 

“T see,” he replied, ‘that you have 
conspired together to make up a story. 
Now, if you please, we will conclude this 
scene. But do not imagine that I am 
going to let you have my property.” 

“One moment. We shall not keep you 
much longer.” George opened the door, 
and admitted the lawful owner of the 
name of Montoro. ‘ You know this man, 
perhaps.” 

“Oh,” said the Colonel, “you have got 
hold of Johnny, have you! That explains 
it. So you made your way home, Johnny, 
did you? Now I understand it all, and I 
suppose the game is up.” 

“Colonel,” said Johnny, with a show of 
courage, “ give me back my money and my 
letters.” 

“ As for the letters,” the colonel took 
out his pocket-book; “here they are; 
I have no longer any use for them. As for 
the money, it was no more yours than mine. 
You have now got your cabin and your 
clearing. Be content with it, unless you 
prefer to stay at home with the most 
dutiful daughter in the world, and the 
most delightful son-in-law. They will be as 
charmed with your personal habits as you 
will be with the young man’s manners. You 
were made for each other.” 

He tossed the letters across the table. 
Johnny seized them, and crammed them 
into his pockets. 

“Can you tell me your Christian-name 
before we break up this meeting ?” 

“ They baptised me Worshipful Charles,” 
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said Johnny. 
money.” 

“ Worshipful Charles!” the Colonel re- 
peated. “Now, Mr. Richard Ambler, 
could any one guess such a fool of a name 
as that? Worshipful Charles! It’s enough 
to turn any man into such a Johnny as 
this poor creature. Milly, you will learn 
to love your new father more and more 
the longer you know him. He is as 
brave as he is truthful; he is as war- 
like as he is clear-sighted; he is as 
temperate as he is resolute; he hates 
whiskey as he hates the sin of falsehood ; 
and he is as rich as I am myself. As for 
the houses——” 

“ Matilda’s houses,” said Johnny; 
“they're the little maid’s now, not mine 
at all. Colonel, don’t be hard on a man. 
I’m a peaceful man, but don’t keep all 
them notes.” 

“Peaceful ! Good Lord!” cried George. 
“Ts there a single kick in the whole man? 
He robs you of your money, he tries to rob 
you of your daughter, he has almost robbed 
her of her little fortune, and you call your- 
self a peaceful man.” 

“Tt pays best,” Johnny replied. “I’ve 
got through life comfortably through being 
peaceful, with lots of fighting men, stickers 
and shooters, around all the time. Colonel, 
say you won't keep it all.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried George again, 
“why, you ought to give him in charge. 
You should follow him to his hotel, and go 
with him wherever he goes until he gives 
you back the money.” 

“That is what you would do, my fine 
fellow,” said the Colonel. “I wish I had 
you out in the West, I would make you 
dance, my cocky little clerk with the 
bantam crow.” 


“ And I, Mr. Brooke West, would make 


“Colonel, don’t keep all the 


you hang.” 
“Hush! You don’t’ know,” said 
Johnny. ‘Oh, you don’t guess what it is 


to fight a man like the Colonel. No, no, 
speak him fair. You will find him very 
good company, too,” he added without 
much fitness as far as anyone could tell. 
But doubtless in his mind there was some 
sort of connection. 

“There are difficulties, Mr. Ambrose,” 
the Colonel went on. He was quite easy 
and comfortable in his manner now, having 
made up his mind that it was quite useless 
to carry on the game any longer. “There 
are difficulties which you do not understand. 
Our gallant and daring friend Johnny, or 
Worshipful Charles, claims some money. 








He must first prove that he lost that 
money ; next, that I took that money ; and 
thirdly, that it was his money.” 

“T found it,” said Johnny. 

“A very likely story. Now, is there 
anything more you wish to say, Mr. 
Ambrose, or any of you ?” 

At this point the Great Discoverer, who 
had been listening in an abject state of 
confusion, bewilderment, and terror, began 
to realise something of the situation. 

“ George,” he pointed to the new comer, 
“who, after all, is this gentleman ?” 

“This is Milly’s father, Reginald. Do 
you not understand ?” 

“The place in his college has been 
offered to me. He knows that, I suppose?” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Copernica, “there is 
no college—there is no Fortune. This poor 
man is a beggar and a pauper; all that 
was said about the Fortune was false, 
wasn’t it, you Mr. Montoro ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ All lies,” he replied. 

“Oh!” the Discoverer sprang from his 
chair and literally hurled himself upon the 
Colonel. He was not a fighting man, but 
his whole thought was not to let him go ; 
therefore, he threw his arms round his neck 
and hung on. “ Hold him—keep him from 
running away!” he screamed. ‘ He Las got 
a cheque for all my money—all my money 
—in his pocket—all my money!” he really 
shrieked in his agony, thinking that he 
had made his wife and children penniless. 

“Let him go, Reginald,” said his cousin ; 
“let him go. Your money is safe.” They 
dragged him, crying out for his money, 
from his enemy. ‘Your money is quite 
safe. You see, cousin, I naturally thought 
when you sent me instructions to sell out, 
that you were up to some foolishness, 
so I took the liberty of delaying the 
business. Your stock, my poor cousin, 
still stands to your name, and your cheque 
is worthless.” 

“ Richard,” said Mrs. Ambler, who had 
been looking on with an earnest desire for 
all to go away, so that she could begin to 
make things as they used to be—“ Richard, 
I shall be grateful to you for my whole 
life,” 

“Tn that case,” said the Colonel, 
adjusting his rosebud, which had been 
slightly bruised in the struggle, “in that 
case, let us tear it up.” He took it out 
of his pocket-book and did so. ‘“ And 
now, I am afraid there remains nothing 
but to unpack your boxes and put up your 
maps again, But you have my free 
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permission to quote my case as that of a 
Recruit won over by force of reason and 
argument. If I can flatten the earth a 
little more for you in any part of it, I shall 
willingly do so. Nothing more, I think?” 

“Richard,” said Mrs. Ambler, “ please 
make Reginald’s money so that he can 
never touch any of it again.” 

“Except a criminal prosecution for con- 
spiring to obtain money under false 
pretences,” said Mr. Richard. 

“ Yes, that I fully expect. This witness,” 
he pointed to Johnny, “ will be invaluable 
to you, will he not? Good-bye, Milly; I 
wish you, for your husband’s sake, your 
mother’s temper—good-bye.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Mrs. Ambler, 
“we were within a day of being beggars. 
Oh, Copernica !” 

He put on his hat and was about to 
go, when the door opened and a lady of 
middle-age, very stout, and extremely 
dignified in her bearing, dressed in gorgeous 
silks, appeared. 

“Where,” she said, looking round the 
room, “is my brother-in-law, Charles 
Montoro?” 

“Your brother-in-law, madam?” asked 
the Colonel. “Is Worshipful Charles your 
brother-in-law ? Do you mean the rich, 
the successful—the enormously rich and 
successful Worshipful Charles Montoro ¢” 

“Certainly I do. Milly, my dear, is 
this gentleman your father? He does not 
look——” 

“Behold him! Come, Johnny.” The 
Colonel seized the man of peace, who had 
shown, at sight of the new comer, a desire 
to hide himself behind Mr. Richard, and 
dragged him forward. “Your sister-in- 
law—perhaps Matilda’s sister, who married 
into carriage company.” 

“Oh, Lord! It is P’leena,” said Johnny, 
looking horribly guilty. 

** My dear Aunt Paulina,” Milly stepped 
forward, “there has been a very great 
mistake. My father has not made the 





great Fortune we all thought he had. He 
has failed and is very poor, in fact he is | 


“T have driven all the way from 
Wimbledon to be confronted with a 
Pauper!” said this amiable lady, “after 
what I have been given to understand. 
And you, Milly, have actually married 
without consulting me, your only respect- 
able relation! Pray, what is your husband?” 

“T am a clerk,” said George unblush- 

ingly. 
“ Henceforth, Milly,” said the outraged 
lady, ‘go your own way. You have no 
more ambition than your father. A 
Pauper!” She withered the luckless 
Johnny. “It is enough to make my poor 
deceived, unfortunate sister Matilda turn 
in the grave into which you have worried 
her. After all that has been done for you, 
Milly, you marry a clerk!” 

She walked out, and the next moment 
they heard the wheels of her carriage 
driving her away. 

“This is very amusing,” said the Colonel. 
“T congratulate you, Johnny, on your 
reception by your friends. Nothing like 
the domestic affections, is there? Now I 
am going. My cab is outside. Would 
you like a lift to town, Johnny, just to 
talk about those notes? We shall agree 
very well together, once we get away 
from mischievous pettifoggers and greedy 
clerks.” 

Johnny followed unresisting. He could 
not resist the Colonel. He did not even 
say good-bye to his daughter, but went 
without a word. 


Milly expected her father to return that 
day, and the next, and the day after. Then 
George went to the Langham and enquired. 
Mr. Brooke West was gone, and nothing 
was known of any Mr. Montoro. What 
happened was very simple. The Colonel 
drove his friend Johnny to Wapping, or 
the neighbourhood. There he gave him 
dinner, with copious whiskey. He then 
found out a steamer going to sail to New 
York the next day. He persuaded Johnny, 
without the least difficulty, that his only 
chance was to get back to Oregon 











going back to America, where he has a, with all speed, lest somebody should 
small farm. All our plans are changed, | take possession of his clearing, and that 
and I was married this morning to George | ten pounds, as an advance, would quite 
Ambrose.” cover any claims he might have on account 

** No Fortune? No money made? You | of that bundle of notes. He nursed 
a pauper, Charles?” the lady grew very | Johnny all that day, keeping him happy 
red, ‘‘ Explain this deception, pray. Milly, | with whiskey and amused with continual 
I demand an explanation.” talk. In the morning he took him on 

“Tt is P’leena!” Johnny repeated. | board, and did not leave him until the last 

“There is none to make, aunt, except | bell rang and the last visitor had to 
what I have told you—my fatherisnotrich.” | descend the companion. In fact, he was 
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» the last, and as he went down, Johnny 
was feebly hanging over the bulwarks, 
waving his hat in a friendly farewell. 
Never was such a Johnny known. 

I believe that he is now sitting by him- 
self in the shade beside his cabin, listening 
contentedly to the murmur of the stream, 
and regarding through the door with sen- 
timental admiration a distant view of the 
whiskey-bottle on the table. 


As for the Astronomer, it took him 
many days to recover even the semblance 
of dignity and self-respect. He was 
crushed ; he did not dare to face the boys, 
who were reduced to mere rags of despair 
and wrath. Copernica took her father to 
the seaside at Walton-on-Naze, where 
he amused himself by considering the 
flatness of the ocean, and so gradually 
pulled round. He has now entirely 
recovered, because he has made converts 
of two ladies—sisters—with money. They 
are convinced that he is not only right 
and a very great Discoverer indeed, but 
also that he is mentioned in Prophecy, 
and will be connected with the end of the 
world. They talk of leaving him all their 
money for the purpose of disseminating 
the truth. He has begun a new chapter 
on the Flatness of the Earth, and has 
promised a Speculation on the Outer Rim. 
Sometimes, however, the healed wound 
breaks out afresh, and he remembers 
with shame and sorrow how he was 
cajoled and deceived, and how he was 
ready to part with the whole of his 
“org to an unscrupulous adventurer and 
cheat. 


I ought to leave the Colonel to his own 
devices. In novels he would have gone 
back to America, there to lose all his ill- 
gotten money on euchre and a black 
bottle ; after this he would have become 
once more adventurer, sportsman, and 
card-sharper ; and he would have been 
finally hanged for horse-stealing, or shot 
for cheating at monty. I beg to explain 
that Mr. Percival Brooke West did nothing 
of the kind. 

Johnny dispatched, he sat down to 
think. 

First of all he had not done so badly 
since he had managed to get into his little 
gambling circle. The stolen eight hundred 
pounds had increased to more than a 
thousand, without deducing his personal 
expenses. And he felt that he could not 
possibly return to the old life. And then 











he remembered that he had a mother and 
sisters. 

They lived by the seaside in a pretty 
cottage—a widow woman and two elderly 
daughters, They are quite well-to-do 
people, and until the autumn of this year 
of grace, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three, they lamented continually the 
absence of the son and brother who had 
turned out so badly, and been so “ extrava- 
gant ”—that is how they put it ; but though 
they knew nothing for certain, they were 
aware that there had been more than 
extravagance. 

One morning in September the prodigal 
came home. 

“Mother,” he said, “let us have no 
talk of the past. I have had time to 
sow my wild oats. 1 have saved, at the 
expense of many privations and great 
resolution, a small sum of money to come 
home with. Let me stay a little while 
with you and my sisters before I go back 
to the struggle.” He had grown his grey 
beard again, looked quite gentle and 
humble, and spoke so kindly that their 
hearts were melted. 

Let him stay? Will they ever let him 
go? And if a tiger be well fed, regularly 
fed, and kept warm, and given all that he 
wants, that tiger, in course of time, will 
become, if you please, a mere tame cat. 
He will undergo this transformation with- 
out any repentance, tears, remorse, sorrow, 
self-reproach, penitence, or lamentations of 
a sinner, but comfortably, gradually, and 
smoothly. In course of time, Mr. Percival 
Brooke West will, I dare say, inherit his 
mother’s property. He will not return to 
town, where his late reception inspired 
him with a dislike for Clubland, but will 
remain in the country, and will become an 
authority on whist; he will be popular 
among many as he grows older, on account 
of his strange experiences and his varied 
stories of travel and adventure; and 
though in course of time there may come 
into the country rumours of wild youth and 
excesses, followed by trouble, no one will 
believe that he was ever anything but an 
honourable gentleman, with as fair a 
record as falls to the lot of most, though 
perhaps he lost his money, and had to go 
abroad for a time to make more. 

But Milly and her husband abide by 
the banks of the gentle river Lea, and are 
contented, and he hopes to do such great 
things in the future as will lead him to 
the gate of honour and the way of wealth. 


END OF “A GLORIOUS FORTUNE.” 
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WHY THEY KEPT HOLYDAY. 


By SusSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


Hark, how the bells are clashing overhead ! 
They never rang so joyously afore ; 
And every bark has got her colours spread, 
And every coble’s dancing to the shore ; 
For all the birds are telling of the shoal 
Laid rank and ready out by Huntcliff height, 
I know the fisher-lads, and not a soul 
Will tak’ his lines over the bar to-night. 


Look yonder—you can see them over there, 
With all the barefoot childer gathered round ; 
I reckon that they. make a likely pair, 
The dead that has come back, the lost that’s 
found; 
To think the hands that meet so frank and free, 
Last parted just as murder touched on strife ! 
Come and I'll tell thee—sit aside of me— 
Why we keep holyday in Hagalythe. 


Them two, twelve years back, wer’ tworeckless boys, 
With twenty summers dancing in their blood, 
Playing with life and time, like bairns with toys, 
_And hot as fire with each changing mood. 
Sin’ Eve first touched the apple in the Book, 
A woman’s in all mischieves that I know, 
And ’twas a lass’s idle word and look 
That brought them two to harm—it’s always so. 


She wer’ a bonnie maid too! her blue eyes, 
First on the one and then the other lit, 
As bright and changeful as the April skies, 
Nor ever meant a wrong or shame in it; 
But old men watched the lads go glowering past, 
And heard the muttered threat and sullen oath, 
And said, ’twer’ pity if the fit should last, 
Summat would come on it, to one or both. 


It wer’ a wild March morning ; I had been 
Looking for wreckage out by Kindlin Bay, 
And up by Saltwick, where the wind blew keen, 
I, with my load, wer’ toiling on my way ; 
Bursting across the hauf I met our Jack, 
All white and scared he wer’, and hunted like ; 
And, as I hailed him, started sudden back, 
And raised an angry hand, as if to strike. 


** What ails thee, lad?” I said, and down he dropped, 
And hid his face among the clustered heather ; 
I cannot tell thee now how long we stopped, 
Nor all we said, out in the fierce March weather. 
I loved the lad, aye, and he knew it well ; 
And so at last, I heard the heavy tale, 
And I was sore to hark, as he to tell, 
And ever round us roared the rising gale, 


’*T was all about a silly scarlet knot 

Polly had gi’en to one of ’em, you see ; 
I lay the lass hersel’ had clean forgot, 

Before they all had parted company, 
Up there at Runswick feast ; but so it was, 

_And they two came.to words about the thing, 
Up by the High Lights, where the short slape 
Pass 
Beneath the flying foam was glistering. 





Poor Jack ! he sobbed out that he scarcelins knew 
W - struck the first blow, but they grappled 
then, ; 
And close and closer to the edge they drew 
Of the steep cliff, the furious struggling men ; 
And then a shout, a slip, a desperate clutch, 








At the witch-elm that ’mid the boulders sprung; 
A single fragile stem it wer’, not such : 
As fit to bear what to its branches clung. 


It swayed and bent ; three hundred feet beneath 
The angry breakers crashed upon the shore ; 
It swayed and strained; a swift and headlong 
death - 
Was waiting for them in the hungry roar; 


It swayed and parted with the double weight, 
And Will—I had to stoop to hear Jack tell— 

Just smiled and said, ‘* Be good to Polly, mate, 
Good-bye,” and loosed his hold, and fell, and fell. 


The een boughs swung upwards ; blind and 
dazed, 
Jack struggled back to land. He looked, he said, 
Once down, just once, and then, like some thing 
crazed, 
Over the bare blank down he turned and fled ; 
Then, as if stung anew, he broke my hold. 
‘*Tell her I’m gone—gone like another Cain, 
And she may curse me when thy tale is told,” 
And dashed away into the wind and rain. 


I brought my heavy tidings to the town, 
With looks that spoke of doom before my speech, 
And many a day they searched the dreary down, 
And many a day they roamed along the beach ; 
And by the hearth our Polly wept her fill, 
While gossips mourned, or sought their bits of 


lack ; 
But the wild sea had no account of Will, 
And the wild moor gave us no word of ‘Jack. 


But time went by ; fast fills each vacant place. 
I reckon life’s too short to cherish sorrow ; 
And folk that sink to rest with woe-struck face, 
Rise up and go to work in peace to-morrow ; 

And ere another March came roaring in, 
Polly was wedded to an inland chap ; 

They said she wer’ in luck such bien to win, 
T’stead of a rough fisher’s hut—mayhap ! 


But I, who loved the lads, for many a year, 
I’d come and stand beside that ragged stem, 
And while the blast swept o’er the moorland drear, 
Stare out across the sea, and think on them ; 
And ofens as I stood and thought, I’d pray 
That the poor boy I saw that bitter night, 
As quiet in some stranger churchgarth lay, 
As t’other, where the great waves crashed to 
white. 


It was but yester-eve that down our street, 
Two tall bronzed chaps came with a steady 
stride, 
With a broad smile for all they chanced to meet ; 
We stood and stared—sudden a woman cried, 
A wild shrill cry—and, staggering up to Will, 
Clings round his neck as fit the man to smother ; 
And Jack puts back the crowd, and, grave and still, 
He says, ‘‘There’s none to ken me, I’se no 
mother.” 


Thou'lt hear them tell their tale theirsens. A boat 
— Will up, drifting, dead-like, with the 
tide ; 
*T was war-time then—once on high seas afloat 
A likely lad was sure enough to bide ! 
*‘T’se glad they pressed me now,” he says, and 
shakes 
A heavy purse ; he’s boatswain of the Hawk, 
And how she swoops upon each prize she makes 
He'll tell you, when you get him free i’ talk, 


Jack met the soldiers, as in his despair 
He hung upon the bridge at Castleton, 
And reckless what he did, he ‘listed there. 
Lord ! where the lad has been, and what he’s 
done ; 
He is a sergeant now, and loves his trade, 
And wears his stripes—I scarce know what they 
are ! 
But, an’ he goes a-wooing, not a maid 
Among us, ’ull say ‘‘ Nay ” to the Hussar. 


You should ha’ seen how Polly laughed and cried, 
Over her butter, up there at the Cross, 

When them two went to greet her, side by side, 
Happy and fortenate spite love and loss ; 

She’ll bring her master up the town to-night ; 
For we may well make feast—not oft i’ life 
he dead come back, the lost stand full i’ sight, 
As our two lads to-day in Hagalythe ! 
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‘ ension below. It was one teeming after- 
MISS JONES. noes in December in the year 187 
By MApGre HEpwortH DIxon. There was an air of rigid if mildewed 
presen respectability about the Villa Clementine. 
CHAPTER I, It had a look of gathering up its skirts 


THERE are incidents in one’s life which | and retiring behind a couple of shabby 
seem oddly bitten into one’s memory. | laurestinus-trees to shut out the cruel 
Often enough a stray sentence in child-| proximity of the rectangular telegraph- 
hood, or the physiognomy of some chance | wires topping the railway, to say nothing 
acquaintance in an out-of-the-way corner | of the sideway view across the bridge of 
of the world, take hold of one’s recollec-|a dilapidated restaurant and a newly- 
tion with a vitality out of all relation| opened shop, labelled ‘‘Marbres,” where 
to their intrinsic importance. The incon-|head-stones were carved for the glorifi- 
gruity of these haphazard memories often | cation of those unlucky enough to require 
strikes one as flagrant; but their very lack | such commodities. The Villa Clementine 
of proportion serves to rivet the attention (Pension) as was touchingly bracketed on 
like a bit of bad draughtsmanship in a| the board facing the road, had, like some 
tenderly-conceived picture. It is as if some | of its inmates, seen better days. It had 
impressions, for no very evident cause, | been built by an English family, had even, 
were drawn in a biting acid on the retina | in its heyday, been tenanted by a countess 
of that strange bundle of incongruities | in her own right, a fact not infrequently 
called a mind, while others are merely | whispered in confidence by Madame 
sketched in pencil and easily blurred and | Pleyel on the occasions when she visited 
effaced. her lady-boarders in their respective bed- 

There must have been something of the| rooms. The villa had fallen on evil days, 
former process in connection with anj|and seemed to resent its misfortunes 
incident which happened some six or seven|in a certain gloomy aloofness which it 
years ago at Bordighera, Iam, I may safely | held from its surroundings. The build- 
say, the least sentimental of mortals, and | ing had decidedly an air of not being on 
laugh when all right-minded persons are| speaking terms with the rest of the 
supposed to be what is called “touched”; | straggling street in which it lay. The 
but I still experience an odd sensation | garden, trimmed by a hired gardener every 
when I see a solitary steamer diminishing | few weeks, in front of the best boarder’s 
on a broad expanse of sea. windows, ran wild in untidy confusion at 

I found myself in Mentone the other | the back and side of the house, and even 
day, and ran over to Bordighera for a| extended its green arms in the shape of 
couple of hours. Sauntering along the | moss and mildew along the lower portions 
terrace to the left of the long flight of steps | of the once stately marble steps. 
which leads from the quaint and tortuous| It was at the portal of this somewhat 
streets of the old town, I again saw the | dreary establishment that a hired carriage 
half forgotten scene of years before. There | stopped one teeming wet day in December. 
was a time when I almost knew the stones. | The rare southern rain had fallen since sun- 
Up above in the narrow turnings of the old | rise, so that the dusty roads of the day before 
town the burning sun can only penetrate at | were transformed into rivers of liquid mud. 
noon-day ; but here, overlooking the spread-| The villa presented the smudged and 
ing palm-gardens and the exquisite sapphire | streaked appearance of a half-washed urchin 
sea, the world is glad with the radiant | as the rain trickled down its stucco surface, 
golden sunshine. The long, straight, dusty | and the top of the portico drained its con- 
road to Ventimiglia lies from this height | tents of water in monotonous thuds upon 
like a silver thread upon the delicate green the steps below. It even coursed from the 
of the olive growth, and, facing towards San | rim of the waterproof hat down the nose 
Remo, the tiny white villages nestle on the | of the surly coachman, who at last, obeying 
mountains like sea-gulls on a rock. But | the repeated cries of a somewhat shrill, 
I hardly saw these things. I was carried | though youthful voice from the interior of 
back in recollection six or seven years to a | the cab, reined in his steaming horse at the 
somewhat dreary little episode in which | Villa Clementine. Then a slim girl’s figure, 
there figured a young English girl. I never | muffled about the mouth and struggling 
remember hearing her Christian-name ; her | with a half-opened umbrella, descended 
surname was Jones. from the cab, and, mounting the steps, 

I well remember the day she came to the | which had become small water-courses, 
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assailed the door-bell. After a few minutes | garden outside, and the thin, small hands 
the door was opened cautiously by Madame | with their prominent blue veins, gave a 


Pleyel, who,dressed in a shabby brown dress | singularly fragile, almost an unearthly look, 


with a large fancy hair-brooch, looked out | to this solitary little figure. 
and smiled a half-timid and half-mechanical| I happened to be passing at the time and 
smile as she ushered the stranger in. saw her. 

Mademoiselle wanted aroom? Madame| Madame Pleyel, a discreet lady, who 
had a large airy room to the north, more | rarely thought it incumbent on herself to 
strictly speaking to the north-west, which |make unnecessary enquiries concerning 
she could let upon advantageous terms. | boarders with whom she had made a 
Mademoiselle must remember that it was satisfactory bargain, shut the bedroom- 
the beginning of the season. Madame’s door with a puzzled look. She indulged 
rooms to the south were occupied. Inher feminine curiosity to the extent of 
a fortnight mademoiselle should have | wondering why so delicate a young lady 
her choice—did I not know the formula ?1— | travelled alone; and on paying the cab- 
at present there was the bedroom looking man, and ordering Jules, the one breath- 
on the garden. The table was excellent, | less and overworked garcon of the pension, 
madame affirmed, and the réunions in the | to bring in the trunk, permitted herself to 
drawing-room every evening charming. | master the name of the owner written on 
The room was lighted with wax candles,|the label. The name, which Madame 
and Madame Pleyel—for it was the mistress Pleyel, despite her Gallic origin, remem- 
of the establishment who thus condescended | bered to have heard, was Jones. Miss 
to extol the advantages of the Villa Jones, Clapham, was printed, in what 
Clementine—drew herself up to her proud | looked like a schoolboy’s handwriting, on 
height of four feet eleven inches, with the | the label attached with a piece of red-tape 
air of saying that neither art nor luxury|to one of the trunk-handles. Jones! 
could demand more. The small stranger | Madame remembered having a pensionnaire 
faintly demurred on the ground of economy | of the name some two years back, and 
and the northern aspect, but, on finding the | made a mental note of the coincidence as a 
bedroom large, and furnished with a balcony | topic for future conversation. 
and a view of the mountains and palm-| The curiosity of the other boarders in 
gardens, took off her hat and sent out for | the Pension Clementine was no less stirring. 
her one modest trunk in token of con-| There was one of those pauses when 
cluding the bargain. feminine excitement actually expresses 

The face and head, thus denuded of | itself in silence, as Miss Jones, dressed in a 
covering, proclaimed the new comer to be | plain black frock and broad white wrist- 
an English girl of no very unordinary type. | bands, slipped timidly into her place at the 
The features, which I had afterwards an | six o’clock dinner. 
opportunity cf studying, were small and| Two courses, one of soupe maigre and 
regular, without being of the flashy order | another of fresh sardines, had tardily come 
of beauty which may be said to beg admi-| and clatteringly gone before Miss Jones 
ration. The brows were broad, the nose | permitted herself to raise her eyes to her 
delicate, with deeply-cut nostrils, while the | dinner companions. It is possible she was 
lips, when compressed in thought, were | in a measure prepared for someeccentricities 
thin, the under one especially, at times | in her fellow-boarders. Bordighera is not 
assuming the mere breadth of aline. The|Clapham, and Miss Jones may have 
eyes, under the straight pencilling of the | expected something of novelty in the 
eyebrows, were deep-set, but piercingly demeanour of such Russians, Swedes, or 
and singularly bright, while on the girl’s Poles as might happen to find themselves 
high cheek-bones blazed what Heine, with | that winter in the south. But evidently, 
one of his touches of profound pathos, |it was not the foreigners at this foreign 
called the red northern lights of consump-| table who aroused her astonishment. 
tion. The figure was slender and a trifle | Miss Jones had not yet learnt that her 
flat, and the line of shoulder, too square for | own countrymen are the most independent 
absolute beauty, was thrown into greater | and therefore the most eccentric persons 
prominence by the slight stoop and com-| to be seen amid the heterogeneous crowd 
pressed chest not unusual with sufferers | found wandering in search of sunshine. 
from pulmonary disease. The unusual! Among the twenty or twenty-five persons 
whiteness of her skin, which just now collected round the table, the two figures 
gathered the green reflections from the! which first arrested her attention were 
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Englishwomen. To her right, heading the 
table with an important air, sat a lady 
with a large drab-coloured face and such 
a wondrous superstructure of pale yellow 
hair, set about with gold pins, as gave the 
top of her head the look of being a gigantic 
pin-cushion. The flesh hung loose about 
her small, sharp, blue eyes, which assumed 
a piercing and querulous expression as 
each successive dish was offered her. She 
wore a profusion of showy jewellery, and 
a liberal proportion of lace on a dress 
already given over to a feminine super- 
abundance of gimp and bugles. Her con- 
versation consisted of grumbling, half to 
herself and half to the table in general, 
while she carried on a sort of rambling 
soliloquy in an authoritative voice to what 
seemed to be an invisible person under the 
table, but who was afterwards discovered 
to be a large over-fed Scotch terrier, tied to 
the leg of her chair. This extraordinary 
lady went by the name of Madame Toto 
at the Villa Clementine. She had, in fact, 
assumed, along with rather obtrusive 
coronets on her pocket-handkerchiefs, an 
air of being some distinguished person in 
exile, and, as a means of keeping up her 
incognito, had declined to give her name. 
But the iastinct of nomenclature is nearly 
as universal as language itself ; and in this 
instance the would-be mysterious stranger 
simply passed by the name of her dog. 
Besides this doubtful representative of 
Great Britain, there was a thin wiry woman 
with a hard but uneasy eye, who imparted 
her convictions with an obstinacy terrible 
to the other, and conversationally weaker, 
sex. Miss Manns, the lady in question, 
was both a linguist and a traveller, and 
was imparting some recent experiences in 
Asia Minor in a deep-toned but singu- 
larly penetrating voice to a small sallow- 
faced French professor, who sat nearly 
opposite to her at table. He did not 
appear to thoroughly understand her, 
but from time to time smiled in a polite 
but evasive way. It was not unusual 
to find an empty chair on either side 
of this talented lady, but her conver- 
sational powers made her independent of 
such conventional restraints as are sup- 
posed to restrict a woman’s attention to 
her immediate neighbours. Not a diner 
in the pension but was in his time 
brought within range of her tongue, 
or hail of her inflexible eye. She had, 
besides the gift of tongues, an extra- 
ordinary talent for organising excursions 
in the neighbourhood, which gave her a sort 





of authority in the pensions in which she 
generally found herself. The rest of the 
boarders were less eccentric types. A 
couple of respectable bourgeois from a 
place near Toulon sat near Madame Toto. 
They said little, retired early, always 
wore mufflers and woollen shawls, and 
took beef-tea at the table d’héte dinner. 
At the other end of the table, over 
against Miss Manns, sat a large com- 
placent Parisian, who decorously pro- 
claimed her widowhood in black bomba- 
zine, and a profusion of fanciful jet orna- 
ments. She was less artificial than most 
inmates of the gay capital, but had still 
the practice of too frequently using a smile 
that had perhaps done good work in its 
youth. Its owner at present confined 
herself to eating prodigious meals, 
with a philosophic disregard to the 
clatter of dishes and babel of tongues 
around her, and punctually played cards 
with an ex-priest, who appeared every 
evening in the drawing-room after dinner. 
The sterner portion of creation were 
always in a minority at the Villa Clemen- 
tine. Besides the small professor who 
suffered from dyspepsia and Miss Manns’s 
volubility, there were only at that time at 
the pension a stout, florid young author 
of the ultra-realistic school, who was, it 
was rumoured, a frequent contributor 
to Gil Blas, and who talked a great 
deal about ‘“‘La Femme,” and a pale 
young German naval officer, who occu- 
pied the chair next to Miss Jones. I could 
not help noticing what a pretty couple 
they made, sitting together: she, with 
her smooth dark braids and transparent 
skin ; he, with his fair northern hair and 
broad shoulders, They seemed, however, 
too shy to speak to each other, and the 
dinner dragged on as usual, amid the 
grumbling of Madame Toto, the clatter of 
dishes, and the distant but resonant solution 
of the Eastern Question from Miss Manns’s 
quarter of the table. 


CHAPTER II, 


Nor a drop of rain had fallen for over 
five weeks. ‘The old year had gone and 
the new year come, but visitors sauntered 
along under their blue-lined umbrellas, or 
crept under the shade of the gigantic 
olive-trees. Those accustomed to dreary 
northern skies can hardly realise that 
Christmas passes with an accompaniment 
of brilliant sunshine, with the roses bloom- 
ing at your windows, and the fervent, 
cloudless blue overhead. The spirit of the 
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sleepy southern life soon takes possession 
of the idler who sits under the palm-trees 
and watches the sea-gulls skim along the 
surface of the tideless sea. There was just 
a line of foam fringing the sapphire tint of 
the little bay at my feet that morning, 
while the gleaming white of a cross-sailed 
boat, which lay gently swerving on the 
waters, blended with the pearly horizon. 
It is an enchanted land, like the realisation 
of a childish dream of fairyland. Are 
there, indeed, one begins to think, such 
evils as chilling fogs and gloomy skies? 
Do cold, and hunger, and misery really 
exist, or is not the whole idea like some 
miserable nightmare that one has, as it 
were, put off with the morning’s light ? 
Once give way to the subtle seduction 
of this land of perpetual summer, and it 
is the sad pale-coloured north which 
alone seems unreal, Why, I ask myself, 
being free, have I coughed and shivered in 
England when in a day and a night I 
might have been basking in the southern 
sun? There is a richness here in the 
south in the very earth on which you 
tread—Nature is generous, and gives with 
both her hands. The warmth of a 
thousand summers seems to run in the 
veins of the dark-eyed peasants who loiter 
by the sea, or doze against the high wall 
of the luxurious palm-gardens, looking 
towards San Remo. 
I was beginning to feel as lazy as they as 
I watched the little white-sailed boat weigh 
anchor and glide out to sea, and the sea- 
gulls gather and float on the face of the water 
off the next jut of land beyond the bay. 
“What a beautiful thing is repose,” 
I thought to myself for the hundredth 
time, when my ear caught the rustle of a 
silk dress, and the shrill snap of a terrier. 
There was no need to look, I knew my doom 
was certain and near. Madame Toto, never 
a disciple of the joy of calm, was upon me. 
“ Ab, good-morning ! good-morning!” I 
heard the old querulous voice say, and the 
would-be young face approached mine as 
Madame Toto, to my annoyance, spread 
herself out and took a seat next to me on 
the wooden bench. Her skin looked more 
withered and pasty than ever in the 
strong morning light, in spite, or perhaps in 


consequence, of the black-and-white spotted ' 


veil that she wore and the wondrous 
superstructure of hair, tulle, and artificial 
10:e3 which, as usual, crowned her head. 
Her arms were covered with bracelets, and 
ker cloak with fringe. There was never 
abou this woman a spot where the eye 





could rest gratefully on a plain surface, or 
a simple fold. The theory that a woman’s 
peculiar identity —I mean that special 
something which makes every breathing 
human being distinct and separate from 
her fellow — is often expressed in dress, 
was amply demonstrated in Madame Toto. 
There was what the new school of Ameri- 
can novelists would ca!l a lack of simplicity 
about this lady’s mind. MHer brain, in 
truth, seemed to be flounced and frilled 
with such a wondrous collection of whims, 
conceits, and preconceptions as made even 
the attempt at rational conversation im- 
possible. I had, indeed, long since given 
up the idea, and resigned myself to her 
society with the patience with which we 
nearly always accept the inevitable. 

“Did you ever see such a wretched set 
of people in a pension? For my part, I 
can’t imagine where they come from,” 
began Madame Toto. 

The dog again snapped and was caressed 
before I answered. 

“You are alluding to the Pension 
Clementine ?” I asked stiffly, for I was even 
afraid of being ordinarily civil, for fear of 
being asked to travel back to England, or 
share her sitting-room in the evening. 

I have no fear, personally, of her evil 
tongue, but dread excessively her over- 
tures of intimacy, which she insists on 
proffering with the Graphic and the 
Illustrated London News, whenever she 
happens to be in a good temper. 

“The idea of people taking their beef- 
tea in the dining-room!” she proceeded. 
“It positively makes me sick! Do you 
see those French people every day? I 
should say people might stay in their bed- 
rooms. I know I shouldn’t disgust people 
by taking beef-tea in the dining-room. 
Then there’s Miss Manns. I’m sure she’s 
no better than a Turk. She actually said 
last night that a Mussulman was cleaner 
and more religious than a Christian. Did 
you ever hear of such a thing? I call it 
sacrilege—nothing short of sacrilege.” 

Although Madame Toto paused here for 
a reply, 1 thought it what a Frenchman 
calls a “golden opportunity for holding 
my tongue.” I was not in the slightest 
degree anxious to enlighten her ignorance 
as to the tenets of the Mahommedan 
religion, knowing her to be one of those 
ladies who cling to their preconceived ideas 
in preference to the most conclusive facts 
which may be demonstrated to them. 

I merely, therefore, evaded the subject, 
and called her attention to the beauty of 
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the scene. I made some cursory remark 
about the sea being blue, or the palm-trees 
green—lI forget which. I like, if possible, 
to avoid personalities, especially about 
people with whom one has to sit down to 
dinner. But Madame Toto was not a 
woman to be silenced when she meant to 
talk. She would have neither sea nor palm- 
trees. She never, even for conversational 
purposes, pretended to like scenery, and to 
abuse her fellow-creatures was to her one of 
the dearest privileges of the gift of speech. 

“ Now, there’s that queer little thing— 
Miss Jones, they call her,” proceeded 
Madame Toto. “Strange thing for a girl 
to be out here by herself, don’t you think ? 
I call it remarkably odd.” 

“The poor girl is consumptive,” I said, 
“and her people can’t all afford to leave 
England, I hear.” 

“Oh, some young governess, somebody 
in that cliss of life,” continued my com- 
panion, of whose complaints and snobbish- 
ness [ was beginning to get heartily tired. 
“ OF course girls of that sort are not looked 
after as we, probably, have been. I was 
never let go three yards without my maid ; 
but then, to be sure, I was a most attractive 
girl at that age. I’m sure the compli- 
ments I had paid me were quite absurd ! 
But if that girl is an invalid, it’s odd she 
should always be running about with young 
men—very odd, I should say! She is 
always with that German officer. They 
do say——” 

“T really must be turning back,” I could 
not help saying rather abruptly ; there are 
times when one’s human nature gets the 
better of mere politeness ; ard I rose and 
turned back down the long flight of steps 
to the lower new town. 

The same afternoon, Miss Manns, who, 
as I have already mentioned, was one of 
those indefatigable ladies who not only go 
expeditions themselves, but must, perforce, 
carry everybody else with them, had 
arranged an excursion on the mountains. 
A few hours later, therefore, found us 
climbing one of those charming valleys, 
rich with olive woods, and shady cool places, 
thick with maiden-hair fern and pale violets, 
where the tiny streams pour down from 
the heights to the Mediterranean. It is 
pretty to hear the almost fearful silence of 
these mountain-passes broken with their 
child-like babble. 

But beside the prattle of the mountain 
stream, there was the merry talk that day 
of our young couple from the pension. [ 
was glad to have them with us, for I like to 





see happy, handsome young people about. 
It reminds me of the time when I, now a 
grey-haired woman with little but my 
crotchets and my regrets left, first tasted 
what is called the folly of follies, when the 
eye brightens and the voice softens for 
someone, who may be less than a stranger, 
but who is at any rate more than a friend. 
We call it a folly, this eternal and sublime 
dream of youth; but not, I have generally 
noticed, until we are too old to evoke it. 
Love, as well as every other indiscretion, 
may be laughed at when the temptation is 
over; but even wiseacres, as a modern 
writer has acutely pointed out, regret their 
youth more than their imprudences, and 
most of us would brave temptation if we 
had a chance of regaining our teens. 

In the present instance, I had never seen 
little Miss Jones look prettier ; her eyes 
danced with pleasure as she tripped up the 
steep path in front of us, turning round 
ever and anon to encourage our more 
sedate footsteps. The young lieutenant, 
too, looked radiant in a novel way—lI 
mean, he seemed suddenly to have gained 
that extra touch of animation and man- 
liness which a young man seldom fails to 
exhibit when he is talking to the woman 
he loves. And yet, except for the gossip 
of the pension, to which, as a rule, I paid 
little attention, I had no particular reason 
to suppose these young people were any- 
thing to each other. The fact that he sat 
next to her at table, and offered her the 
salt and the salad, was not to me, as it 
appeared to the elder ladies at the Villa 
Clementine, convincing proof that he would 
also offer her what is called the devotion of 
a life. Iam not given to the wild imagin- 
ings common to ladies who find themselves 
without either much occupation or amuse- 
ment, and had supposed that the young 
German, who seemed endowed with excel- 
lent sense, and was known to be suffering 
from consumption, would have restricted 
his attentions to a purely ornamental 
character. 

But somehow, the foolish words of 
Madame Toto came back, whether I would 
or no. Did this silly old woman speak 
truth in this instance, and were they likely 
to be more than friends? It is strange 
how the little speck or flaw which consti- 
tutes the tit-bit of a scandal, has the habit 
of lingering in the mind of the hearer, even 
when he has honestly and indignantly 
rejected it in the first instance. 

As we came home the same evening, 
an untoward accident occurred, which gave 
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full force not only to my fancies, but 
unfortunately point and zest to what I felt 
to be the unjust suspicions of the morning. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE is little or no twilight in the 
south. The tender gloaming of northern 
shores has no counterpart in this radiant 
land of burning earth and sky, where the 
night is upon you the moment the sun 
drops behind the pine-crowned heights. 

We had lingered longer than usual that 
afternoon on the mountains, so that the 
darkness overtook us while we were still 
making our way down one of the pre- 
cipitous and stony tracks which, rough as 
water-courses, and intricate and narrow as 
a maze, are to be found in many parts of 
the Maritime Alps. 

It is in the nature of things that a 
young couple should drop behind in 
returning home, so that I hardly noticed 
the-absence of Miss Jones and our young 
officer, until the sudden night made us not 
really lose our way, bat hesitate in the 
choice of a path. We had arrived at a 
fork in the road, and Miss Manns imme- 
diately employed her excellent lungs in 
shouting for advice from the loiterers. 
But no sort of reply came in return. 
Shout as we would, there came only the 
echo of our own voices from the woods, 
and as my companion overruled my sugges- 
tion of returning to look for the missing 
ones, and the darkness gathered, we were 
glad to make our way home. 

The path we had chosen turned out to 
be the right one, so that we were in plenty 
of time to change our things before the six 
o’clock dinner. We were, however, surprised 
to learn that our young friends had not 
arrived, the idea having occurred to both of 
us that they had simply taken another 
and probably shorter way back to the town. 

Our suspicions increased as the evening 
advanced without their being heard of. 

What could have become of them? 
Many speculations were hazarded at the 
dinner-table, but the conviction the most 
popular among the lady-boarders was un- 
deniably that Miss Jones had sprained her 
ankle or had a fit on the top of a moun- 
tain, and was waiting for a litter to carry 
her back. 

This dramatic aspect of things seemed 
to tickle the prevailing flutter of curiosity 
and mystification, and add that zest and 
flavour to the conversation which any 
accident, however painful, gives to ladies 
of what is called “a certain age.” 





It is curious that when Miss Jones, tired 
and footsore, but otherwise in bodily 
health, appeared on the scene as we were 


_| about to leave the drawing-room two hours 


afterwards, a reaction set in. 

She had not been hurt, after all. It 
was strange that a young lady who had 
neither sprained her foot or had a fit, as 
had been arranged, should stay out in the 
dark with a young man. Lost their way ? 
Oh yes. Those who had invented and 
clung to the fit and ankle theory were now 
the first to see something singularly light 
in the conduct of a young woman who 
would lose herself with naval officers. 

The poor child had run into the room 
to report herself to me and explain how 
they had taken a wrong turning, which 
eventually led them to a village some five 
miles off. There she had felt so ill as to 
be unable to move until the young German 
had returned for a donkey, there being no 
road for carriages. She was evidently 
frightened and scared by the black looks 
of the very women who had been so sym- 
pathetic in theory a few minutes before. 

Her reception was certainly discouraging. 
Miss Manns paused in the middle of 
what the scientists would call an “ex 
haustive ” description of the neighbouring 
Saracenic villages, to which, however, 
through some inadvertency, no one seemed 
to be especially listening. I have described 
her eye as hard, but at the same time 
uneasy ; it now assumed a glare directed 
at a spot just above Miss Jones’s head 
which was little short of terrible to behold. 
There had been something of what diplo- 
matists call a coalition or rapprochement 
that evening. That is to say, Madame 
Toto and Miss Manns, who were not 
generally on speaking terms, had exchanged 
civilities in the drawing-room over poor 
little Miss Jones’s misdemeanour. At the 
same moment, therefore, Madame Toto rose 
majestically, and gathering up her skirts 
and talking loudly to her dog, left the 
room. The invalid couple, too, whispered 
together, and putting on what seemed 
even an extra number of shawls, tottered 
after her. 

Poor little Miss Jones! it remained 
only for the realistic French author, who 
seldom appeared in the drawing-room, but 
who at that moment was passing the open 
door, to give her a singularly open and 
admiring stare. He had hardly looked at 
her before during the weeks she had been 
at the pension ; but the unfortunate episode 
of the evening had evidently raised her in 
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this gentleman’s estimation as a worthy 
example of ‘“‘ La Femme.” 


The next morning I was called away by 
some friends at Nice, and having some busi- 
ness in that town was detained several days. 

I was surprised to learn on my return 
to the Villa Clementine that Miss Jones 
was leaving the pension that day. What 
could her departure mean? I knew she 
had had the intention of remaining the 
winter. Was it possible that they were 
actually driving her away ? 

I went at once to Miss Jones’s door, and 
nearly fell over two or three officious 
servants who, in view of a departure, were 
fussily proffering their services. Jules was 
already carrying her box to the door. 

“You are going away?” I asked. The 
poor girl looked paler, smaller, and more 
transparent than ever, as she stood in the 
north light in her straight black clothes. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered in a tone of 
deep mortification. There was on her face 
an expression of pained bewilderment, a 
grievously hurt look, which I have not for- 
gotten, although some six or seven years 
have passed since then. 

I cannot explain why my heart went out 
in this strange way to a stranger. I knew 
nothing of her, the solitary facts I had 
gathered were that her father was in 
reduced circumstances, and that her sister 
had died of consumption. There was little 
I could do now at the last minute except 
give her my hand. 

* Will you let me see you off ?” I asked, 
thinking that the protection of an elder 
woman’s presence might be some small 
comfort to her. 

“Tt is very good of you,” she answered 
simply, and then explained that she was 
going by the boat to Nice, where, it seems, 
there was some old school-mistress of hers, 
and that a cab would be at the door ina 
minute to take her down to the shore. 

The drive was not long, but I had time 
to learn that Madame Toto had been in- 
strumental in forcing Miss Jones’s depar- 
ture. It seems that she had represented 
to Madame Pleyel that not only she, but 
all the ladies in the pension, would leave 
unless the heroine of the mountain excursion 
was requested to go. 

The result was inevitable. . Facts are 
painfully prosaic in real life, and will not 
bend in aid of the weak and the lonely. 





There seemed something almost ironical | 


in the radiant sunshine and the gorgeous 


scene about us that afternoon. In the midst | 


of this bounteous Nature, where the orange 
and myrtle fringe the sea, and the fervent 
blue of the skies shines through the olive- 
groves on to violet and rose, they were 
banishing this wretched little consumptive. 
They were sending her out broadcast, as it 
were, into the great busy world, which is 
called callous because it has little time to 
give to strangers. 

The steamer was already in sight, 
heaving gently on the broad swell of the 
glistening sapphire sea. Near inshore, in 
the fringe of surf which seems to kiss the 
orange-trees, the lazy brown-eyed sailors 
were waiting with a little boat to take up 
passengers for the larger vessel. I re- 
member the small jokes they made in their 
strange mongrel tongue. 

“‘ Good-bye” —“ good-bye,” is all we said, 
and the small black figure stepped into 
the row-boat a minute before it pushed 
off. Just a glance from the small sad face, 
a flutter of a pocket-handkerchief, and I 
saw no more. 

I think I said that some memories are as 
a part of ourselves, and for reasons which 
we cannot reason with. Why should I 
remember some seven years after that a 
stranger in an indifferent’ pension took on 
one particular day the steamer for Nice ? 
Moreover, why should the circumstance 
affect me? I had already arrived at that 
comfortable stage in middle life when we 
are inclined to bear our neighbours’ ills 
with philosophic fortitude. And this of 
all virtues is the one which grows with 
advancing years. 

Why, then, did I experience a ridiculous 
sensation in the throat as I climbed the 
steps seven years ago, and how is it I 
remember so exactly the spot where I stood 
to see the last trail of smoke from the 
vanishing steamer ? 

I think it is because that trail of smoke, 
in some strange way, has become associated 
in my mind with all the vague, the unwritten, 
the unfinished acts of which life is full. 

Is there not something pathetic in an 
unfinished story, when the hand is stilled 
while the page is still unwritten? The 
same feeling takes possession of me as, 
looking back, I think of that little solitary 
figure going out unknown and unfriended 
on that wide expanse of sea. Poor little 
Miss Jones I have neither seen nor heard 
of since. As the smoke of the steamer 
died out faintly on the glowing sky-line, 
so she, too, vanished from that day. 

What has become of that young girl, 
whose face seemed to come back with its 
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one pathetic glance, as I watched the faint 
speck disappear on the pearly horizon ? 

What indeed! Is she alive or dead—is 
she well and happy, or have they laid her, 
some other winter, under the palms by the 
tideless sea? Has she forgotten her 
injuries, poor little girl, and has she for- 
gotten Bordighera in the vague, unknown 
land to which she has gone ? 


WHAT WAS HE? 


dy THEO GIFT. 





THE FIRST TIME. 

I THINK it was in the second week of 
August, 1868, that it happened. I may 
not be quite right about the time of the 
month or the month itself; but I am 
almost sure it was in August ; and I know 
it was that summer, the summer of 1868, 
that I spent in Switzerland. 

We were staying at a pension kept by 
a Madame Vambéry, just outside the little 
town of Abondance, among the Swiss Alps. 
It was a charming place—a sort of big, 
rambling chilet, built on the wooded slope 
of a steep hill, commanding a glorious 
view of the snowy mountains which framed 
us in on all sides but one; and looking 
straight down on the little town, with its 
picturesque jumble of red roofs and twisted 
chimneys, and the narrow, rock-bound river. 

We were a lively enough party at the 
chalet ; Madame Vambéry being a pleasant 
woman, and having a knack of getting 
together young and pleasant inmates. I[ 
don’t remember all of them, for they went 
and came, but I can recall a nice little 
Irish doctor; a handsome High Church 
clergyman and his sister, who went down 
to early mass regularly every morning in 
the town below; a French marquise, 
middle-aged, but fascinating; a newly- 
married couple, also French; and Helen 
Joyce, with whom I was travelling. I was 
then six-and-twenty, in high health and 
spirits, and unmarried ; while she was still 
wearing her widow’s weeds. Indeed it 
was as a help to recovering her spirits, 
which had been sorely tried by her hus- 
band’s death, that I had agreed to spend 
the year in travelling with her. 

Unquestionably, the most fascinating 
members of our party were the newly- 
married couple. They were both very 
young (she could scarcely have been 
eighteen), deliciously good-looking, over 
head and ears in love with one another, 
and had only been married a week! This 





last fact naturally made them even more the 
central objects of observation and curiosity 
than they might otherwise have been ; but, 
indeed, the young wife was pretty and in- 
nocent enough to attract notice anywhere, 
fresh from the convent-school, where she 
had passed all her young life, naive as a 
babe and playful as a kitten, with big black 
eyes, most childishly round and liquid, 
a little head covered with short soft curls, 
and a complexion of milk and roses. 

The husband, however, was even more 
remarkable for beauty : tall and slenderly 
made, with a perfectly oval face, long 
waving hair of a rich auburn colour, with 
pointed beard and moustache slightly 
deeper in tint, and eyes the like of which 
I had never seen before. They were 
indeed the chief feature in his face, and 
though I could not call them beautiful, as 
some did, they would have marked the 
man among a hundred others after years 
of forgetfulness. 

If some of you think that this is an after 
fancy of mine, not existent at the time, but 
created by later impressions, you are 
wrong. What I say of them now I thought 
then, and even described them in a letter 
which is still extant. “ Eyes not large, but 
looking so from a singular power of dilation 
in the pupil produced by any intensity of 
feeling, pleasant or the reverse; whites 
very convex, and with the dazzlingly 


opaque briliiancy of porcelain; iris of a | 
bright golden colour, surrounded by an | 
outer ring of deep greenish grey; the whole | 


shaded, and made additionally noticeable 
by the straight, sharply-pencilled brows, 
inky-black, and slightly depressed towards 
the nose, a peculiarity which became in- 
tensified whenever their owner was excited 
to either irony or vexation, and which lent 
a curious and, to me, somewhat unplea- 
sant expression to his face.” 

The other ladies voted him as handsome 
as an archangel. Mr. Hume, our clergyman, 
suggested, half-laughingly, “a fallen one!” 
but, whatever our opinions might be, they 
mattered very little to the subject of them. 
Those weirdly-brilliant eyes of his, with 
their orange-tawny light—a light which 
seemed to come from within, like those of 
the leopard and night-hawk—had vision for 
nothing but the charming face of his wife, 
while her innocent gaze seemed to loseitself 
in wondering admiration as it rested on him. 

They were ridiculously in love with one 
another. We had been talking about the 
glaciers one day at table d’héte. He had 
often been in Switzerland before, and was 
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describing some of his feats in Alpine 
climbing the while his girl-wife listened 
delightedly, and now and then put in a 
whisper to one of us. 

““N’est ce pas qu'il est tout a fait mon- 
tagnard, mon mari?” 

Later in the evening, I happened to be 
out in the garden. It was not a large one, 
but had the effect of being so from being 
laid out in a succession of terraces cut out 
of the steep hillside, and planted thickly 
with all manner of flowering shrubs and 
fragrant, bright-hued blossoms. Strolling 
along the upper of these terraces, I was 
gazing out to where the great white moun- 
tains showed forth against a sapphire sky, 
set thick with golden star-gleams, and 
inhaling the delicious fragrance of the 
pine-woods on the other side of the little 
river at our feet, when I became aware of 
the presence of our young lovers on the 
path below me. They were chatting in a 
little nook formed by a bench and the 
angle of the wall; he half kneeling on the 
former, and supporting her as she sat on 
the wall, her little feet crossed and 
hanging down in front of her, her slender 
childish figure pressed against his shoulder. 
She had on a black lace frock, cut so as to 
leave the neck and arms bare; and her 
pretty shoulders, charmingly white and 
dimpled, gleamed like soft mounds of snow 
in the moonlight. 

‘Eh bien, mon chéri,” I could hear her 
saying in her clear little child-voice, 
* to-morrow, then, thou wilt take me up to 
the mountains, and show me where to pick 
the ‘ edelweiss’ to show my mother when 
we return ?” 

“Tf we can find a guide,” the husband 
answered ; “but they say one ought to 
engage them the day before, there are so 
many excursionists here at present.” 

The little bride pouted, and struck him 
a playful blow on the mouth with a bunch 
of heliotrope which she held in her hand. 
The perfume crushed against his lips rose 
up to me in a sweet, sharp puff. 

“Guides! What do we want with guides? 
Have you not told me how well you know 
these mountains, and how often you have 
been over them alone? You shall be my 
guide, Henri. I want no others, point 
d’étrangers.” 

‘But suppose any accident should happen 
to you, petite ange?” 

* Accident! What accident? We are 
not going up Mont Blanc, and the ‘ pasteur 
Anglais’ takes his sister always with him. 
Est-ce que tu me crois poltronne, moi ?” 





“Je te crois tout 4 fait adorable,” he 
answered, and, stooping down, lifted her 
little sandalled shoe and kissed it. I 
thought it time to retire, and did so; 
but there had been no vulgar curiosity in 
my staying so long. They did their love- 
making perfectly openly, and there were 
several others besides me enjoying the 
perfumed air on those terraced walks. 

Next evening, when we came home from 
our drive, we found the whole pension in 
a state of the greatest excitement and con- 
fusion. The marquise was in hysterics, 
Miss Hume’s maid crying bitterly in the 
hall, while Madame, pale as death, and 
with her hair all limp and unfrizzled, was 
giving distracted orders to half-a-dozen 
servants at once. She could only answer 
our questions in incoherent ejaculations. 

“The most frightful accident—our dear 
young bride and bridegroom. Alas! that 
poorman. No, no, it was not he. It was 
his wife ; that charming, fresh, all-adorable 
child. She had ventured too near a cre- 
vasse to pluck a flower. The piece of 
snow on which she stood, loosened by the 
late rains, had slipped and she had fallen. 
Heaven preserve us, it was too horrible to 
think of. Some one had heard the cries 
of the poor husband, and had come to the 
rescue, but it was too late. She was dead 
—dead! They were bringing her body 
home now. And the poor husband? Hélas! 
why ask? They said he had tried to kill 
himself, too. The guides who lifted her 
from the crevasse had to restrain him by 
force from flinging himself in.” 

It was too true. 

That same night Miss Hume and I went 
in to see the body. It had been laid out 
in a lower room, and hearing that the poor 
child’s mother had been telegraphed for, 
we had gathered all the white flowers we 
could find to strew round the corpse, and so 
soften the sorrowful sight to those to whom 
it must have been agony to gaze upon it. 

It was a far more terrible one to us than 
we had expected. Not that there were any 
horrible facial wounds or disfigurement. 
Curiously enough, as the servants had 
already told us, there was not a broken 
bone or a bruise on the whole body. Indeed 
it must have been the mere shock of fallin 
from such a giddy height that killed her, 
for she was found, quite uninjured out- 
wardly, lying on a bed of soft snow at the 
bottom of the crevasse. But to look on the 
expression of her young face one would 
have thought she had died in the most 
awful agony, so ghastly was the look 
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frozen there in death—a look, not of pain, 
but of unutterable, indescribable fear, of 
frenzied horror and repulsion ; while the 
tiny waxen hands which some pious soul 
had tried to bind together cross-wise on 
the breast, were bent backwards, with the 
stiffened fingers curving towards the palm, 
as though warding off some sudden unima- 
ginable horror. ; 

Miss Hume could hardly bear the sight. 
She put her hand over the contorted 
features, and said faintly : 

“Qh, would not one think there was no 
loving God behind death when a little girl 
can meet it so? Fancy a mother having 
only that look to remember her child’s face 
by! Has no one a veil to cover it?” 

I said I had, and sending her away, for 
she was quite unnerved, went to get it. 

When I returned I forgot to bring a 
candle with me, and found the room in 
darkness, save for a broad stripe of moon- 
light falling through a window at one end 
of it upon the bier, with its slender white- 
robed occupant, which stood in the centre 
of the floor. Not thinking that there was 
anyone else in the room, I was going in 
softly, when I stepped back, shocked and 
startled at finding myself in the presence 
of the widower. He had not seen me. 
He was standing on the farther side of the 
bier, his tall figure slightly bent over it, 
his arms raised high above his head, with 
the hands wreathed together and waving 
to and fro, as if in utterance of some 
prayer or malediction against the woe 
which had fallen on him; while, though 
the spot where he stood was all the darker 
for being just outside that one ray of light, 
I could see his eyes dilated to double their 
usual size, and blazing like two unearthly 
lamps with a ghastly yellow glare, which 
seemed to positively irradiate the dark and 
tortured face beneath them. 

Fully believing that the man had gone 
out of his mind with grief, I fled, pale and 
terrified, to my room, where I found 
Helen’s maid was already packing our 
things for going. She said that, consider- 
ing the state of her mistress’s health and 
spirits, she had persuaded her not to 
remain in a house with death so soon after 
her own sad loss, and that, after some 
discussion, Helen had agreed to leave on 
the morrow. I was not sorry to hear it. 


THE SECOND TIME, 


“WELL, be sure and call me if I can be 
of any use, Mrs. Critchett.” 
“T will, ma’am, thank you; and glad I 





should be to do so if it were in the night, 
and the nurse not here. They have 
engaged one. I made a point of it when 
I let ’em the rooms; seeing as how that 
was a thing I could not feel called on for, 
with my other lodgers to see to and all. 
But from what she says now, I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if it was before the time.” 

‘¢ Has she no mother, Mrs. Critchett?” 

‘She has not, ma’am, which is maybe 
the reason I feel for her, being young too, 
as I said, and more ignorant of the world 
and its wickedness than nine out o’ ten 
gurls nowadays. A most pious and godly 
a young creetur as ever I see ; an’ not over 
strong. Sits there doing her bits of sewing 
for the baby as is coming, with her Bible 
on her knee all day long, and sleeps with it 
under her piller at night. Even my 
‘usband, he says it’s as good as reading a 
chapter to hear her talk ; which no offence 
to you, ma’am, all the same, as of course she 
is nothing but a Quaker, which nat’rally 
you, being aclergyman’s wife, might objec’ 
to have anythink to do with.” 

“JT should object to myself very much, 
Mrs. Critchett, if I had any such feeling, 
or my husband either; so don’t forget to 
mention to your young lodger that if she 
feels nervous or ailing, there is a lady up- 
stairs who will be very glad to come and 
see her, or help her in any way.” 

It was the winter of 1875. I had been 
married nearly six years, and John and I 
were living in lodgings in Guildford Street, 
Bloomsbury. I should have preferred a 
house of my own; but circumstances made 
lodgings more practicable to us just then ; 
and these were very clean and comfort- 
able, and kept by an exceedingly worthy 
woman. We had the drawing-rooms and 
the best bedrooms above ; and besides us 
there were in the house three other lodgers : 
a clerk in some City house and his wife, 
who occupied the dining-rooms, and a queer 
old bachelor, who lived in one room at the 
top of the house, and whom we had never 
yet seen, though he was an older resident 
than ourselves, and we had lived with Mrs. 
Critchett for over three years. As for the 
couple downstairs, they had only been 
there for three months; and all I knew of 
them was that I used to get a glimpse of 
him now and then going into the City of 
a morning, a stoutish, thick-set young man, 
with light hair and a florid complexion ; 
that he and his wife had not been married 
long ; and that she was understood to be 
in a delicate state of health. 

Probably for that reason she went out 
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very seldom, except after dusk, and leaning 
on her husband’s arm ; and though I had 
passed her two or three times on the stair- 
case, or at the door of her room, I had no 
very distinct impression of her, save of a 
fair, slenderly-made young woman, with a 
very good, pure-looking face, to which her 
simple dove-coloured gowns and muslin 
caps lent a certain soft attractiveness. 

My offer to be of any service to her in 
her trouble, however, had not come a day 
too soon, for that very night the summons 
arrived. About nine o’clock Mrs. Critchett 
came running to tell me that “poor Mrs. 
Page was took bad. Her husband had 
gone for the nurse and doctor, and would 
I mind stepping down and comforting her 
a bit?” Of course I went. There was not 
very much for me to do, however, though 
my inclination to do it was enhanced 
now that I had time to appreciate more 
thoroughly the absolute beauty of holiness 
shining from the pale young face which I 
found lying so patiently on its pillows 
below. She was very weak, and suffering 
a great deal, but she made no complaint or 
fuss, and indeed hardly spoke. When the 
doctor arrived, he said all was going on as 
well as possible ; and, indeed, a very few 
minutes after Mr. Page returned with the 
nurse (who lived at the other side of 
London, and who had not expected to be 
wanted so soon), everything was over, and 
there was a tiny citizen the more in the 
world. 

I had gone back to my own rooms by 
then, not wishing to be in the way, and 
thinking that between husband, nurse, 
doctor, and landlady, those very small 
apartments downstairs would be sufficiently 
tenanted. Indeed I was in the act of telling 
John, who had just come in, all about it, 
and what a nice gentle creature the young 
Quaker wife seemed to be, when the still- 
ness which had followed pleasantly on the 
late bustle and upset in the house, was 
broken by a sudden hoarse shriek ; then 
an opening and shutting of doors, and the 
sound of footsteps hurrying to and fro. 

“ Something is wrong. What can it be, 
John?” I said, getting up, and looking 
apprehensively at my husband, and almost 
in the same moment Mrs. Critchett’s maid 
came to the door with a breathless message : 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am, missis says 
could you come at once. She thinks Mrs. 
Page is going.” 

“Going!” By the time I had got from 
my room to hers, it was plain that she was 
so far gone that the eyes into which mine 





looked would never know me or any earthly © 
thing again on this side of the grave. In 
sober truth, I hardly knew her! The 
apartment had been tidied and put straight. 
There was a pleasant glow of fire and lamp- 
light in it, the latter carefully shaded from 
the face which lay back upon its pillows 
just as I had left it barely an hour ago. 
But during that short time such a change 
had come over the features as no mere 
womanish pain or distress had had power 
to bring into them before; and beneath 
which all that exquisite, calm trustfulness, 
which had been their principal character- 
istic before, was blotted out as completely 
as though a livid and alien mask had been 
pressed down upon them. And such a 
mask! Such a ghastly presentment of 
unutterable woe, horror, and repulsion— 
agonised, terror-stricken repulsion, as I had 
never, in all my life, seen on any human 
face before, save once—the face of that girl- 
bride who had perished in the Swiss Alps. 

I had forgotten her. The whole incident 
had slipped from my mind until recalled to 
it now, seven years afterwards, by that 
never-to-be-forgotten look of mortal, un- 
endurable terror, repeated even in the very 
pose of the poor hands which, damp and 
clammy in death’s closing grasp, were yet 
lifted up with the palm turned outwards 
and the fingers slightly curved, as though 
in a last effort to thrust from her some 
thing, or some vision, too horrible to see 
and live. 

She was not quite dead, however, 
though the only sign of life was a faint 
convulsive shivering of the limbs and lips ; 
and both the nurse and landlady vied with 
me in striving, by applications of ice, 
brandy, etc., to recall the fast-ebbing sands 
of existence, the while the last-named 
woman answered as well as she could my 
horror-stricken enquiries as to the cause of 
the terrible change before me. 

“Ma’am, she was going on as well as 
possible. Very weak, but nothing in the 
world wrong ; though the baby, poor thing, 
is but a measly bit of a creature and not 
like to live, the doctor says. He had done 
all as was needed, and was in a hurry to 
get off to another case he had, so after 
he’d spoke to Mr. Page, and told him he 
might go in and see his wife (as was asking 
for him), off he went. I let him out myself, 
and then went into the little back room 
there to nurse, who was ’tending to the baby. 
She told me she’d just shown the gentle- 
man in here, and bid him be careful not to 
excite his good lady ; but that, indeed, there 
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seemed no fear of, for he went in as 
soft and quiet as a mouse, while she was 
lying smiling on her bed like any angel, so 
calm and still. 

“* And an angel she’s been all through,’ 


I said, when the words were hardly out of | 


my mouth but there came a shriek from 
this room as you might have heard up- 


stairs, and as hardly sounded like her | 
voice, though we knew it couldn’t be no | 


other. Nurse and me we rushed in, and | 


there she was sitting bolt upright in bed | 


with her arms lifted up and her face like | 
it is now, and him—Mr. Page, I mean— 
trying to lay her down and soothe her. 

“*We put her back almost by force like. 
for she seemed quite unconscious and stiff 
as if she was in a fit; and he began 
telling us as he’d hardly said a word when 
a donkey, as was kept in a yard near by, 
suddenly brayed out loud, and so startled 
her that she sprang up in bed with the 
scream we heard, when nurse here she 
stopped him in his story and bid him run for 
dear life after the doctor and fetch him back. 

“* Never mind what frightened her,’ said 
she, ‘but go this minnit. She’s dying 
now, an’ if you don’t catch up with him 
she'll be gone before you get back.’ ” 

There was a knock at the door at that 
instant, and with the exclamation, ‘“‘ There 
he is!” Mrs. Critchett broke off in her 
narrative and hurried out. A second later 
and we heard her opening the front door, 
and speaking volubly to some one there ; 
then steps coming along the corridor, and 
another voice—a voice which somehow sent 
a cold, strange thrill through me, though 
I had no recollection of ever having heard 
it before—asking in tones which, low as 
they were, penetrated clearly to where I 
stood, ‘‘ Is she still alive ?” 

Someone else heard the question besides | 
me—the dying woman. I was holding | 
her, supported on my arm ; and at the first 
sound of that voice I felt a sharp swift 
shiver run through her entire frame, while 
for one instant the secret horror hidden 
behind those glazed and staring eyeballs 
flashed into sudden life. The white lips 
met with a sharp, hissing gasp, and then 
dropped apart. The hands fell heavily at 
her side, the eyelids closed. 

She had died—died while her husband 
was still asking if she lived. 

Involuntarily I sank down upon my 
knees and bowed my head upon the bed- 
clothes. At such a moment—the moment 
when a soul is suddenly torn away from 


'God—prayer seems the fittest and only 
| attitude for those called on to witness the 
‘solemn change. Another step had, how- 
| ever, already entered the room, and as it 
| slowly advanced to the foot of the bed I 
| looked up, meaning to say such poor words 
of sympathy or comfort as might come to 
_ my lips to aid the man so terribly stricken in 
the first recognition of his bereavement. 
They were never uttered! Instead, I 
found myself staggering dumbly to my 
feet, with eyes fixed and staring, and a 
sudden icy coldness at my heart, as though 


every drop of blood there had been jerked 


violently upwards to my confused and 
startled brain. Where—where and when 
had I seen before—not this man now 
facing me, this plain, dull-browed, sandy- 
haired English clerk, with whose back- 
view only I had hitherto been familiar— 
not him ; but his eyes ! eyes unlike in shape 
and colour every other feature in his face, 
dark and sinister, with abnormally dilated 
pupils, black, sharply-lined brows, with a 
deep depression towards the centre of the 
nose, and irises of a lurid orange hue which 
seemed to glow and scintillate as with 
some inward flame ! 

I have no remembrance of how I left 
the room. 


Next morning, before I was up, John 
spoke very seriously to me, warning me 
never to say to anyone else what I had 
told him the previous night, and blaming 
me for letting my imagination (as he called 
it) affect my nerves and moral judgment 
in the way it had done. He pointed out 
to me that sudden death might not 
unnaturally leave a more painful expression 
on the face than a gentle or lingering one, 
and that it was the recollections suddenly 
recalled to me by this one when I was 
tired and over-excited, and not any real 
resemblance, which had induced me to 
fancy a likeness between our fellow-lodger 
and the handsome young Frenchman of 
seven years back. 

He told me also that he had seen the 
former several times, and could not detect 
anything weird or unusual in his eyes save 
that they, as well as the brows, were rather 
darker than the general tone of his colouring 
warranted ; and that from what he heard 
from the nurse and doctor, he was of 
opinion that the poor young woman’s death 
resulted from perfectly natural causes, and 
such as would most probably be induced in 
a nervous woman in her condition by any 





earth and set before the judgment-seat of 


sudden fright or strain to the system. He 
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said this and a good deal more, and I 
listened and was silent. I even tried to 


‘But was she a nervous woman, or one 
peculiarly the reverse, and why should I, 
on whose strength and common-sense you 
have relied for six years, and who has 
stood by you beside many and many a 
death-bed, and helped you to comfort all 
sorts and conditions of mourners, turn sud- 
denly, and without any cause, nervous and 
fanciful also ?” 

That evening Mrs. Critchett came to tell 
me that baby was dead, and that the 
widower had given her notice, saying that 
he could not bear to stay in the house. 
She added : 

“Not that a day-old child can make much 
difference to him, poor man; and for my 
part, I think it’s better out of the way. It 
was miserably delicate from the first, and 
had the queerest eyes, black and uncanny 
as alittle imp’s. For that matter there’s 
something about the father’s—Heaven for- 
give me for saying it of him, poor soul !— 
which always makes me feel a bit creepy. 
Did you ever notice them, ma’am ?” 


THE THIRD TIME, 


Wuat follows is taken from my last 
year’s note-book, the Christmas week of 
1882. I copy it just as it stands, without 
any alteration whatever, save as regards 
the actual names of the town and people 
concerned in it. As I am still living in the 
former, and my husband is rector of the 
parish, it might possibly be injurious to him 
or others were I to omit this one caution. 

Nov. 25th.—Just a month to Christmas, 
our first Christmas at the rectory! What 
a stately, comfortable sound it has, and 
how well it suits John ! He seems actually 
growing stouter to fit it. Martha tells me 
that the house adjoining ours is let at last. 
I am glad of it, for itis a serious drawback 
to our pretty, cheerful home to be obliged 
to look out on those desolate, weed-grown 
gardens, those rows of gaunt and shuttered 
windows. Itis a large house too, aud one 
of the oldest in the place. They say one 
wing dates back nearly two hundred years, 


but it belongs to a family who do not live | 


there, and it has been unlet for a long 
time. 
being haunted, and that tenants will not 
stay init. Ihope the new ones will prove 
exceptions to therule. It is quite cheering 
even to see the huge iron gates standing 
open, and painters and glaziers already 
hard at work all over the premises. 


believe that he was right, and did not ask: | 
wife to give ear to; but as it relates to 


Nov. 30th.—I have been listening to a 
terrible story to-day, a ghost story, too, of 
all things in the world for a sober rector’s 


the Priory (the name by which the house 
adjoining ours is known), and explains 
the horror with which even the school- 
children regard that mansion, I thought I 
might be excused for letting the old woman 
who comes to mend my carpets give me her 
version of the legend in question. I need 
hardly say that she believes in it most 
' implicitly. 

It seems that about a hundred years ago 
it belonged to a member of the Thorpe 
family, who had made a very unfortunate 
marriage. Thatis to say, he had married 
a very young and lovely girl who had all 
the outward semblances of purity and 
innocence, and who, nevertheless, turned 
out to be as shamelessly wicked as what 
old Mrs. Luton calls, “the baddest lot in 
the town.” Not content with being false 
to her husband, she used his absence in 
America, on diplomatic business connected 
with our ratification of the lately-fought- 
out independence of the colonies there, to 
turn the dignified old Priory into a pande- 
monium of such reckless license and dissi- 
pation, as filled the whole county with the 
scandal of the doings there, and caused her 
dissolute companions to be publicly hooted 
in the streets of the little town. 

It is surmised that she and one of them 





I believe there is some talk of its | 


had planned an elopement to take place 
| before the return of the injured husband 
‘from abroad, and so place her in safety 
from his wrath; but if so, her scheme was 
frustrated. Major Thorpe returned three 
| weeks sooner than had been expected, and 
| was met on landing by an old servant who 
_ had left the Priory in disgust at the scenes 
enacted there, and lost no time in acquaint- 
ing his master with them. 

The scene which followed must have 
been aterrible one. At first, indeed, Major 
Thorpe said nothing, but struck down and 
went nigh to murder the man who had 
dared to blacken his wife’s fame to him; 
but when convinced of the truth of his 
story, he lifted his two arms to heaven and 
swore so terrible an oath of vengeance as 
curdled the very blood of the listener, 
offering himself to perish everlastingly 
if for those dishonoured seven months 
of his absence he might be allowed, not 
only to punish her who had polluted them, 
but once in seven years to wreak such 
residue of his wrongs as her mere death 
ceuld not atone for, on some other woman 
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young and pure and innocent as she had 
seemed to be, and so satisfy his tortured 
soul for the worse torture that first woman 
had inflicted on him. ; 

Next day, it was rumoured among som 
in the town that Major Thorpe had been 
seen in the neighbourhood ; and one old 
gardener even swore to having seen a 
figure which he recognised as his master’s 
lurking among the shrubs in the Priory 
garden ; but no hint of this reached the 
guilty revellers within, or perhaps they 
might even then have escaped the doom 
hanging over them. 

That same night, a sudden cry of “ Fire!” 
was raised in the quiet old town; and 
folks, roused from their sleep and rushing 
to the spot, saw flames pouring from the 
lower windows of that part of the Priory 
which Mrs. Thorpe inhabited. The 
servants, who slept in another wing, were 
already awakened, and had made good 
their. escape; but all their attempts at 
rescuing their mistress proved futile, the 
door opening from the great hall to her 
suite of apartments being found to be 
locked and barred ; while through crack 
and keyhole poured a crimson glow which 


showed that all within was already a sea | 


of roaring flame. 

And then, while the shrieks of the victims 
within and of the crowd without rent the air 
—and while some ran for water and some 
for ladders, and some fled hiding their eyes 


Thorpe family rebuilt the house as it now 
stands, and announced it as to let; but 
already an evil name had accrued to it. 
People spoke of cries issuing from the 
empty rooms, and of a shadowy male form 
seen prowling along the galleries of the 
one wing of the ancient building still re- 
maining, or in the deserted garden ; and 
though tenants came, it was only to go 
again the more quickly. 

It remains to be seen if the new people 
—an Indian colonel and his wife—will be 
braver. 

But I am half ashamed to have listened 
to such a farrago of romance and super- 
stition after all. I hope no one will 
whisper a word of it to my little Joe. He 
is fond of making his way into that garden 
and playing there. 

Dec. 15.—They are come, and I have 
seen them; that is, I have had a distant 
view of them from my bedroom window, 
as they stood on their lawn together—he, a 
tall, white-haired, soldierly-looking man, 
with a long moustache ; she, a singularly 
slender, graceful woman, in black, with a 
large silver cross round her neck, and 
seemingly much the younger of the two, 
People who have met them tell me they are 
both delightful, and the greatest acquisi- 
tions to the place that it has had for years; 
but I fear we are not fated to know 
| much of them. Colonel Thorpe (he is 

a distant cousin of the owners of the 





for very fear and horror—there was seen | house) is an avowed Freethinker, and his 
at one of the upper windows an awful beautiful wife—what sounds far worse in 
sight ; for there, during the space of one the ears of our good townsfolk—a Roman 


minute, there appeared, as if painted against 
a curtain of lurid red and framed in wreaths 
of smoke, three figures—a man and woman, 
and between them Major Thorpe, holding 
a hand of each, clasped together in the iron 
clutch of one of his, while with the other 
he levelled a pistol menacingly at the head 
of the man, whose left arm hung, evidently 
broken, at his side ; the while the woman 
writhed and shrieked and clung to him 
with vain cries for mercy. 

For one second, I say, this was visible. 
The next, there came an awful crash, as 


Catholic! “A most devout one too,” Lady 
|Fanshawe, our patron’s wife, told me. 
“Had set her heart on going into a con- 
vent when Colonel Thorpe met her and 
fell so in love with her that he persuaded 
her to marry him instead. A sweet 
creature, with a delicious nun-like un- 
worldliness added to her new matronhood, 
which makes me quite in love with her 
myself. You mustn’t call there, however. 
That bad colonel hates parsons, and swears 
he won’t have anyone from a parson’s house 
inside his. Isn’t it dreadful of him?” 
“ And his wife ?” I said. 





| 








though a magazine had exploded at their | 
feet, and in a breath the whole front of the, ‘Oh, my dear, didn’t I tell you she was 
house, roof, windows, walls and all, dis- | a Romanist, and you know the ill-feeling 
appeared and crumbled away in a vast’ here against the late rector for his ritualistic 
sheet of white flame which shot high into | tendencies. It would never do for you or 
the air and sank down, carrying those | your husband to seem to run after her. 
three figures with it. | Your parishioners would be in arms against 
No portion of their bodies were found | you at once.” 
when the rains came to be searched| Dec. 23rd.—Something has happened 
afterwards; and in course of time, the! which has upset me terribly. I donot know 
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what to think of it, whether I am under a 
delusion, or am not so strong as I was ; or 
what it portends, if indeed it portends any- 
thing. If John were only here! but he 
left yesterday for Dullminster on a visit to 
the bishop, and will not be back till this 
afternoon. Perhaps, too, he would only 
laugh at me. Once before, that time in 
Bloomsbury, he said it was imagination ; 
and now—— But I had better write it all 
down. Perhaps if it looks ridiculous on 
paper, I may be able to feel the foolishness 
of it in myself. 

I was going down to the church yesterday 
afternoon to see about the decorations. 
There is a narrow lane dividing the Priory 
grounds from the churchyard, which makes 
a short cut from our house to the latter ; 
and along this I was hurrying, when, mid- 
way in it, I encountered Colonel Thorpe. 
He was carrying a leather hand-bag, as if 
bound on a journey, and as it was the first 
time I had had an opportunity of seeing 
him close, I naturally slackened my pace a 
little, so as to get a better view of him. 
Believe me when I say it, I had no other 
thought in my mind, no other motive than 
the natural womanly curiosity to look at 
one who was not only our nearest neighbour, 
but a man of good position in the county ; 
and my first glance at the tall erect figure, 
the white locks, and long grey moustache 
gave me a distinct feeling of admiration. 
In the same moment, however, I was con- 
scious of a change coming over me; a kind of 
coldness, mingled withanervousthrill, which 
quickened as he drew nearer. Instinctively 
I hung back, a sort of chilled expectancy, 
though of what I knew not, clogging my 
steps ; while by contrary impulse, dread, 
blended with desire, drew my eyes 
more eagerly to his. A double wave of 
memory seemed to sweep over me—sharp 
peaks of dazzling snow rising against a 
sapphire sky, the scent of heaped" white 
flowers on a silent form; and anon a close 
sick-room, cold clutching hands, and the 





wail of a babe near by. A mist was 
gathering over my gaze, my hands felt | 
cold, my head giddy; and instead of the | 
man before me, I seemed to see the outline | 
of a window filled with lurid flame, and | 
gleaming out of it a pair of eyes, fierce, | 
dark, with hugely dilated pupils, and irises | 
of a tawny yellow, glowing like two hellish 
coals with inward fire; the very eyes— 
Heaven help me now, as I speak the truth ! | 
—which seven years before had met mine | 
over the lifeless body of the City clerk’s | 


before that, had lit with such a wild and 
ghastly glare the dark face of the young 
Frenchman in the Swiss chalet. And 
then, in the same moment, the mist 
cleared, and I saw the eyes only, and 
knew that they were in Colonel Thorpe’s 
face, and that they recognised me ! 

Aye, believe it or not, they did ; and I 
knew it, not by any process which I could 
describe to you, but by that nameless 
sympathetic flash and thrill, that upleaping 
‘something’ in the gaze, which says to 
you, and everyone meeting it, whether 
they can answer it or not, ‘I know you!” 

There was no syllable spoken, no pause 
on either side. We met, and passed, and 
I went on to the church, but in such a 
tumult of feeling as I pray that I may never 
experience again—shaken, and filled by 
such an overpowering sense of some terrible 
impending calamity, which shook me to my 
very centre withimpotentterrorand anxiety. 

For what could I do, or say, that would 
not proclaim me a hopeless maniac, were I 
to strive to avert an evil, which even in my 
madness (if madness it was) I could not 
dare to put into words, could I find 
words to put it in, and which all the time 
I feel myself helplessly powerless to avert ? 
Was I to call at the Priory, to intrude on 
its stately young mistress, and implore her 
to fly from her home and seek shelter with 
a stranger like me, from her own natural 
protector, the husband for whose love she 
had given up her own holiest hopes and 
ambitions? And yet it was over her head 
that I knew the doom to be impending ; 
and, hour by hour, as I sat trying to work 
or read in my own peaceful house, I felt it 
coming nearer and nearer to the ill-fated 
one adjoining us, and saw again the mock- 
ing pitiless gleam of those eyes defying me to 
war against the lost soul behind them. 

And it only wanted two days to Christ- 
mas. Everything else looked so gay, so 
tranquil. I even caught a glimpse of her 
during the day speaking to a couple of 
poor tramps at the gate, and bringing 
them bread and meat in her own hands, 

I must hurry on. 

When night came I could not sleep. I 
had felt better and more cheerful during 
the evening. In fact I had, taken the 
trouble to ascertain that Colonel Thorpe 
had really been starting for London when 
I saw him that afternoon, and would not 
return till next day. The doom, then, 
whatever it might be, was not to fall imme- 
diately on its innocent victim. Providence 


young wife, which once again, seven years ' might even yet show me some means for 
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warding it off, and directly I felt this my | 
spirits rose, and I even felt able to laugh at 
myself for my forebodings, and to feel glad | 
John was not at home to scold me for them. | 

But after I was in bed sleep would not | 
come to me. I was not ill or feverish, my | 
head did not ache. There was nothing 
the matter with me except that, try as I 
might, my eyes would not close in slumber. 
I remained wide awake for a couple of 
hours or more, and at last, wearied of lying 
thus, got up and went to the window, 
meaning to look out at the night before 
lighting a candle and trying to read myself 
to sleep. 

It was then just on the stroke of 
one. The whole town was asleep and 
over everything reigned perfect stillness. | 
Opposite me was the Priory, shuttered | 
and silent too, and its gardens white with | 
frost and bathed in the full rays of the | 
moon, save where a belt of trees or) 
shrubbery cast darkly-waving shadows on | 
the silvered surface. | 

I was still gazing, when suddenly one of | 





me write letters for some time, but now 
that I am well and feeling strong again I 
must add a few words. 

I think it was about mid-day on Christ- 
mas Eve that the news reached us that 
young Mrs. Thorpe was dead. The lady’s- 
maid had found her bed unslept in in the 
morning, and on search being made she 
was discovered in the library (a room in the 
older part of the house) on her knees, and 
stone dead. It seemed that she had told 
the maid on the previous evening not to 
wait up for her, as she had promised to do 
some copying for the colonel, which might 
keep her up. late ; and from her position, 
combined with the papers on the table and 
an overturned chair behind her, it was 
surmised that she had been suddenly 
startled from her occupation by some sight 
or sound—though what none could say— 
and had actually died of fright. 

Colonel Thorpe was away in London at 
the time, but by a curious chance had left 
for home before the telegram summoning 
him arrived, and appeared among the 





these shadows seem to detach itself from} bewildered and terrified servants within 
the rest, and glide forward with a motion | half an hour of their discovery of his wife’s 
suggestive of some crouching creature| body. One of them told me afterwards it 
unwilling to be seen. Involuntarily the | was a sight to make the bravest shudder— 
old woman’s story of the Priory ghost | he standing there gazing at her as if turned 
flashed back upon my mind, and I leant | into stone, and she, his wife, stretched at 
forward to see better; but in the same | his feet with that awful look of terror— 
moment the moon had passed behind a | the terror that had killed her—still staring 
cloud, and the shade disappeared, sucked | dumbly from her dead face, and the silver 
back into the general obscurity of the | cross she generally wore held stiffly up in 
shrubs through which it had seemed to be | both the poor cold hands, as if in mute 
creeping; only for an instant, however. | appeal to Heaven. 

The next, the full silver orb rode out; The husband has gone abroad again now, 
again calm and bright as ever upon the | and the Priory is once more untenanted. 
blue expanse, and as it did so the bushes | They say it will be pulled down. After 
swayed and parted, and out from among | what has happened this time no one will 
them stepped a tall black figure, which | ever live in it again. 

stood erect in the moonbeams—no ghost, | 


but a man, and the man I had thought of | 
at that moment as far and safely away— 
Colonel Thorpe ! 

There was no mistaking him ; no possi- 
bility of delusion. For two full seconds he 
stood there in the white moonlight, dressed 
as I had seen him earlier in the day, with | 


With this fragment from my diary, my 
story ends. I have nothing more to say, 
and no arguments to put forward. If 
indeed such a thing be possible as that 
the curse of a lost and reckless soul should 
be allowed to take actual form and shape, 
and by the mere revelation for one instant 


his blanched hair and long curved mous- “of its infernal personality, crush out ia 
tache glittering in the silver rays, and | stantaneously and irremediably the spark 
sthen plunged again into the shadow, and | of life in its hapless victims, it is not for 
disappeared in the direction of the house. | me to say, nor is this the place for the 

January 30, 1883.—It is many weeks | discussion of such suggestions. All I can 
since I have written in my diary. I have | do is to state the facts as they occurred. 
been ill for almost the ‘first time in my | If to other minds they offer an easier 
life—very ill. They would not even let | explanation, I am glad of it. 
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Merchants, Traders, and others requiring the full use of their Capital, 
and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest present outlay, are invited to 
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At the Division of Profits in 1883 the Results were— 
Total Surplus. ; ‘ ; . £499,031 17 8 


One-half reserved until the 

next Division of Profits 

in 1888 ° . - £249,515 18 10 
Shareholders’ Portion ‘ 8,145 0 O 
*Policyholders’ Portion ‘ 241,370 18 Io 




















£499,031 17 


*This sum yielded Additions to Policies payable at death exceeding £340,000. 


Attention is solicited to these Figures, as they show— 


(1) That the Shareholders’ Portion of Profits in 1883 was less than 
one-thirtieth part of the sum divided. 


(2) That the amount of Surplus Profits left undivided was £249,515. 
This sum will be thrown into the Total Surplus in 1888, to be 
again divided and one-half again reserved. The Policyholders 
by this Regulation—which has been in force since the establish- 
ment of the Office in 1806—have the additional Security of a 
large sum improving at Compound Interest. The Interest thus 
earned at the end of Five Years will exceed £55,000, and 
the Surplus in 1888 will be augmented accordingly by that sum. 


The Annual Dividends are paid solely out of the Interest arising 
from the Investment of the Shareholders’ Capital and its Accuraulations. 


The ProvipEnt is thus shown to possess the advantages of a 
Mutual Office, with the additional Security of a Subscribed Capital. 


BonusEs to Policyholders exceeding £2,600,000 have already 
been declared. 





Full information given upon application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Life Department. 
1. LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH. 


To the Assured with Profits this Office presents the peculiar 
feature of combining the advantages of a Mutual Office, with the 
great additional security offered by a large and influential Proprietary. 


NINE-TENTHS of Whole Profits of Life Assurance Branch 


belong to the Assured, one-tenth only going to the Shareholders. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at 31st Dec. 1885. 


To Policies on the Participating Scale, effected on or before 
31st December next, a Bonus (which will become a vested addition 
after payment of six Annual Premiums) will be allocated at the 
next and subsequent Divisions of Profits. The Bonus so allocated 
will be proportionately larger in amount than that allocated to 
Policies effected after 31st December next. 

The attention of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes :— 

1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present 
age sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the 
contingency of death within a given period. 


NO 


. Half-Premium System. 
Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay- 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are slightly higher. 
The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking 
out a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so 
escapes the weight of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least 
able to pay them. 


Lo®) 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assured may prefer. 

This Scheme is for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large 
Premium, whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies 
effected under it possess special Non-Forfeitable advantages, zzzasmuch as in 
the event of the Premium being unpaid they remain in full force for such a pro- 
portion of the sum assured as the number of Premiums paid bears to the number 
stipulated for. A FPolicyholder may thus, at any moment, know the precise 
amount for which he is assured without further payment. These Policies are, in 
every respect, non-forfeitable, and afford absolute security to the Assured for a 
sum proportional to the number of Premiums paid. 


The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 
es 
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5. Annual Premium until the Attainment of a Specified Age 
for the Assurance of a sum payable to the Assured on attain- 
ing that age, or to his representatives or assignees at his 
death, if that happen earlier than the specified age. 

This system presents the advantage of enabling a man to provide at once for his 
own old age, or for his heirs if he should fail to reach that age. 

6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives— 
the money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of 
the survivor, however, being insufficient for himself alone. 

One-half of the Premiums for the first five years, or one-third of 
the Premiums for the first five, seven, or ten years, on a Policy effected 
under the Whole Life (with Profits) or Endowment Assurance 
Tables, may, in certain cases, remain unpaid and form a debt upon 
the Policy, provided interest thereon at 5 per cent be regularly paid 
in advance. This debt may be paid off at any time the Assured 


may find convenient. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of Persons 
Abroad, or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. 
Separate Tables have been prepared for residents in India and China, 
and these form an attractive feature in the Company’s Business. 


—__—_—__—<$§~¢99—____ 


BESIDES ASSURANCES ON ALL THE FOREGOING SYSTEMS 
THE COMPANY PROVIDES 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


These Endowments may be effected on any of the following 
Systems :— 

1. By Single or Annual Premium for a sum payable on a Child attaining a certain 
age, Annual Premium to cease on death of the Child, or his attainment of the 
age. 

2. By Single or Annual Premium for a sum payable on a Child attaining a certain 
age, but if the Child die before attaining that age, a// the Premiums to be 
returned to the Parent. 

3. By Annual Premium without return, the payments of Premium to cease on the 
death of either the Parent or Child. 

4. By Annual Premium, the payments to cease on the death of either Parent or 
Child, all the Premiums being ve¢zrnad/e should the Child not attain the age 


specified. 
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THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
very favourable terms :— 
1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years ; 
and either with or without return of premiums in the event of death before 
attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 

Survivorship Annuities to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 
The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department belong to it free from any liability to the Fire 


Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire Department belong to 
it free from any liability in respect of the Life Department. 
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Fire Department. 
THE COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809 


Property of nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk, 

The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 


The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 
Lightning ¢0 the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 





The Company’s Prospectus and Tables of Premiums can be obtained on 


application at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Branches or Agencies, 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

LONDON (West End Branch) 8 WATERLOO PLACE. 
GLASGOW— 102 St. Vincent Street. BRISTOL—1 Corn Street. 
ABERDEEN —103 Union Street. NORWICH—The Upper Close. 
LIVERPOOL—tTithebarn Street. DUBLIN—28 College Green. 
MANCHESTER—5 St. Ann’s Square. LEEDS—20 Park Row. 
NEWCASTLE—25 Mosley Street. BIRMINGHAM—tTemple Street. 

BELFAST—69 High Street. » : 
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) The following are some of the Reasons why 


11 Assurances may be advantageously effected with 


1] the— YJmperial Hite Office, 
{ SECURITY. 


4 1.—The Assurance Fund alone amounts to 12 times the Annual 
Premium Income, and the Tctal Invested Assets provide £125 
in hand for every £100 of estimated Liability. 

2.—The Assured have in addition the security of a large Subscribed 
Capital held by a wealthy body of Proprietors. 

8.—The remuneration of the Proprietors is Strictly Limited by the 
Company’s Deed ox Settlement to the interest of their ov Capital and 
one fifth share of the Profits every Five Years. 

4.—The Assured incur no Liability of Partnership. 


LIBERALITY. 


5.—Policies are issued which entitle the Lives Assured to wide limite of Free 
Residence, and to Free Travelling all over the world. 

6.—All Claims are payable on proof of Death and Title. 

7.—A Specimen Table of Guaranteed Surrender Values is published. 

8.—Paid-up Policies are Issued, if desired, in lieu of the payment of a 
Cash Surrender Value. 


9.—Loans are Granted fer any amount within the Surrender Value, thug 
enabling the Assured to keep the policy in force as long as any Value remains, 


























10.—Policies may be Rvevived at any time within a year of their lapsing. 


11.—If a Policy lapse and be not revived, Notice is given, and the Surrender 
Value is held at the Disposal of the Legal Owner at any time 
within six years. 


ROFIT. 


12.—Four-fifths of the Entire Profit of the business are Divided 
among participating Policy-holders. 

13.—The non-participating part of the business, yielding Four-fifths of its profit 
to the Participating Policy-holders, is estimated to fully compensate 
fer the Proprietors’ Share of Quinquennial Profit. 

14.—The advantages of » Mutual Office are thus combined with the 
security afforded by a Proprietary one. 

15.—The existing Bonuses vary from 1 10s, on Policies recently effected 
to £110 on the oldest Policies for each £100 of the original Sum Assured. 

16.—The Bonuses are Declared on Previous Bonuses as well as 
on the Original Sum Assured. 

17.—The Bonuses are Appropriated to the Assured as soon 
as declared, and are not contingent until a specified and sometimes 
® very large number of Premiums has been paid. 



































N.B.—All participating Policies effected before the 31st of January next 
will obtain an additional Year's Share of the Profits in 1886 over 
later entrants. 
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W. B. Whittingham & Oo., Printeis, 91, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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ENDOWMENTS TO CHILDREN. 


The Directors invite attention to an entirely New Plan of 
securing Endowments, under which the Premium ceases on 
the death of the parent, and the Company then holds the 
Sum Assured in trust for the Children until the expiration 
of a term of years fixed at the outset. 


One Premium, if the parent die, secures the full Sum Assured, 
which is throughout free from the control of Creditors. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 





~ PARIS, 1878. 


oorums*o b < | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


—* Glow, 


GOLD MEDAL. | 


SYMINGTON’S} 


| 

| 

WORLD RENOWNED | 
Te ot | 


PREPARED ee, P E IN 
OU 


Z SEASONED 
FLOUR :-—... 


AND 
FLAVOURED 








Every Packet bears the /ac-simedle 
Signature, 


























GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 


SYMINGTON’S 
EGYPTIAN 
FOOD. 








WIGH PRESSURE 





This valuable Food, which con- 
tains as much nutriment as 
meat, is prepared from the 
| Finest EGYPTIAN LENTILS, 
and other Nutritious Substances, 
which are acknowledged to be 
| the most easily digested of all 
leguminous productions. 


In all cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is 


In Tins and Packets. & 
invaluable. 


‘SOLD EVERY WHERE sg a 
Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


E. MOBRDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
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RUSSELLS' “NONPAREIL’ KEYLESS LADY'S WATCH, 
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PAMPHLET. 
HOROLOGY P 





eT. THE MOST COMPLETE RECOKD OF 
UBLISHED ‘SENT FREE’ 


, MAZE FOUR TIMES DIAMETER OF DRAWING (2 INCHES) 


| 


RUSSELLS “LIFELONG” GOLD ENGLISH 


HALF CHRONOMETER. KEYLESS ACTION. JEWELLED 
THROUGHOUT. BREGUET SPRING. GUARANTEED TO KEEP 





PERFECT TIME IN ALL CLIMATES & LAST A LIFETIME. 








DAMP AND DUST-PROOF 18 CARAT.HUNTING. HALF- 


| HUNTING.OR CRYSTAL GLASS CASES POLISHED OR ENGINE | 


TURNED. AND FORWARDED FREE AND SAFE TO EVERY DART 
OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF £25. PAYABLE TO T.AW.RUSSELL } 


WONDERFUL FOR WORKMANSHIP. DURABILITY & FINISH, 
MADE DOUBLE SIZE OF DRAWING & SMALLER 
IN FASHIONABLE POLISHED. CLOSE-FITTING.STRONG 
18-CARAT CASES. HUNTING.HALF-HUNTING OR 
CRYSTAL GLASS. & FORWARDED FREE & SAFE TO 
EVERY PART OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF 











£10. PAYABLE TO T.R.RUSSELL NO CHARGE FOR MONOGRAM 
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“CHRISTIANA” PLATFLAME and 
“LONDON” ARGAND 


GAS BURNERS, 


SUN BURNERS, STREET LAMPS, VENTILATING LIGHTS, WATER HEATERS, ” 
“HARING GROSS" GAS FIRES, é&c. 


W SUG & C0 Ld { Factory—Vincent Works, Westminster, 8.W. 
‘ 'y * (Show Rooms—1 & 2, Grand Hotel Buildings, W. 
Write ror PARTICULARS, OR WHEN TRAVELLING BY RoAp or Ratt, 
ALIGHT AT CHARING SEeRs AND SEE THE M. 
3 oogs? 9} psy 3°22 oo SSOP S F999 999930005 3° O30 *33 See? She 


CentiryCashmeres. AOGES 


COUGHS, 


The “Century” Dr Favrics HOREHOUND 


The“ Century’ TX Cloths, 


Sad poet al and | : 

entlemen's Wear, are! + 

the Best & Cheapest i in | ¢. A PROMPT RBLIBP Gt UARANTBED. 
the World. 13 “T consider your Horehound Honey the most 

The Century | | eo wonderful remedy I have ever tried, possessing 

Blankets from |%, properties which are nothing short of marvel- 
4/10% to 5O/-| %° lous for the cure of sore throat and coughs. 
per pair. oa “MARIE ROZE.” 


Parcels - =STcols __ over t, “Your Honey is delicious. Youwrs truly, 


iy £1 carriage paid, | :° “ELLEN TERRY.” 
hit 43 Patterns free.— | 3 in 1s. 1:4. 
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ShredicsdsecdlocSiestiondivetbecdio dbo 


Address in full) ¢. Put up in 1s.1%d. Bottles. 
ve If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your 
%. neighbonrhood, Messrs. W. M. HOGE & Co., 


Bradford ‘Manufacturing Co.,|# oi ing Wailam Siret, London 6. wi i | 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. iege a bottle to any address upon receipt of price. 
[Please mention this Magazine. $2 sSSeekSeckloohteckSeeShooShootocksee$teesSeed 


SEDDON& WIER’S 
TEAS. 


BY PARCELS POST. NO CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


6 lb. Parcel of 1s. 6d. Tea ) Pest free on receipt of 
4oré6 lb. ,. 2/- ” Money Order. 


” ” 








3/- 
Samples and Price List free. 


1, BEER LANE, CREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Persons wishing to ecome Agents should apply immediately. 





Sl i r many 7 yee ars one of the piteaees 
yi ' have prescribed 


in recomm ending * por consider it a safe and INVALUABLE MEDICINE.” 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and ts, 6d. by 


MESSRS. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C 


And all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 














CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON. 
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